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4 N explanation of President Roosevelt 
has at last been reached that prom- 
ises to be satisfactory to all apolo- 
gists of frenzied finance and to be 
their final word in all Rooseveltian 
discussion. Three months ago a high official 
in one of the New York trust companies earn- 
estly urged upon the writer his solemn convic- 
tion that the President is insane. For weeks 
that conclusion has been gaining popularity in 
certain circles of the metropolis and discussed 
in private conversation. The President’s re- 
cent special message to Congress has now 
brought the theory into the open and the public 
has been taken into confidence regarding it. 
Through editorials in metropolitan dailies and 
an occasional interview the conclusion is put 
forth in language more or less adroit, but the 
purport of which is too obvious to require a 
(liagram or a commentator. The baldest state- 
ment of the theory comes from Chancellor 
Day, of Syracuse University. “I am compelled 
to say,” he remarks, speaking of the message, 
“that much of it reads like the ravings of a 
disordered mind.” 
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HE New York Times speaks more consid- 
erately but gives countenance to the same 
theory. “His [the President’s] delusion,” it 
says, “that those who disagree with him and 
who oppose him are criminals banded together 
in a conspiracy, is so palpable that even among 
his sympathetic admirers there must be engen- 
dered the gravest dotbts of the prudence of 
further submission to the leadership of a man 
with such a temperament, with a mind thus 
organized.” The New York Sun is equally 
adroit and still more disquieting. It remarks: 
“Can any person skilled in psychologic indica- 
tions read this portentous diatribe without per- 


ceiving that its legitimate place is rather in the 
inwards of a carefully framed hypothetical 
question addressed to experts, than in any re- 
spectable collection of State papers? It is an 
even more disturbing reflection that the hand 
wich penned this message is the same hand 
which directs the American Navy, now on its 
mission toward unknown possibilities. God 
send our ships and all of us good luck!” 
“It is the evidence of the presence of a dis- 
orderly mind in a place of great responsibility 
that has bred the scare,” says the New York 
Globe. And the New York Evening Mail 
warns us to “note the presidential delusion that 
he is the object of ‘conspiracies’ and that every 
man who criticizes him is either an enemy of 
his country or in the employ of one.” 


Al. these editorial comments, it will be 

noted, come from New York City pa- 
pers. Outside of New York this view is very 
infrequently reflected. The Charleston News 
and Courier comes the nearest of any outside 
paper to expressing it. Its comment on the 
message is: “It is altogether the craziest of his 
niany public utterances, without form and 
void. Evidently the strain of his place is tell- 
ing on him, and for himself, as well as for the 
country, it is a blessed thing that he will soon 
be relieved from his official responsibilities.” 
Judge Gaynor, of Brooklyn, in a recent ad- 
dress, gave cautious recognition to the theory, 
for the purpose, however, of ridiculing it. He 
said, as reported: “Every purseproud individ- 
ual, as well as reactionary dullard, always con- 
siders a great character ergatic or insane. In 
their littleness of heart, of soul, he seems so to 
them; but the people know that Frederick the 
Great was not insane, tho he was called so all 
over Europe, just as well as they know and 
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Whip sawing it into campaign material. 
—Thorndike in Baltimore American. 


understand Theodore Roosevelt. President 
Roosevelt is safe and sane enough for the most 
of us.” A comment that will have more weight 
than that of Judge Gaynor (who is a radical 
of the radicals) comes from President Eliot, 
of Harvard. Speaking before the Harvard 
Club of New York the day after the message 
was published, Dr. Eliot remarked: “While we 
nay possibly, some of us, differ with President 
Roosevelt now as to his policies, his example 
fifty years from today will be an inspiration to 
the people of that day.” The message, the re- 
ception of it, and the bearing this reception 
has upon the question whether the Roosevelt 
policies will survive the Roosevelt administra- 
tion form the most interesting chapter in the 
history of the month past so far as this coun- 
try is concerned. 


|= message divides itself as all Gaul was 

divided, into three parts. The first part 
relates to the employers’ liability act, which 
the Supreme Court lately decreed unconstitu- 
tional. The second part relates to amend- 
ments which the President considers advisable 
to the interstate commerce and the anti-trust 
laws. There is nothing so remarkable about 
these two parts. They are couched in the usual 
form of a presidential message, making specific 
recommendations for new legislation such as 
Congress is likely to furnish with but little 


controversy. The employers’ liability act has 
failed to meet the Supreme Court’s favor be- 
cause it applied to employees engaged in intra- 
state as well as interstate commerce, and for 
that reason transgressed the limitations fixed 
by the Constitution upon federal powers. This 
defect in the bill was pointed out prior to its 
passage by Senator Bailey. The reenactment 
of the bill with this defect eliminated is urged 
by the President, and further action is asked 
for to provide the same privileges to employees 
engaged in government work, including the 
Fanama Canal. The privilege, in brief, is that 
an employee injured in the course of his work 
through no fault of his own shall be entitled 
to compensation from his employer. The risk 
of such injury, it is held, should be a burden 
borne not by the individual so injured but by 
the industry itself as represented by the em- 
ployer. This principle is embodied in the 
legislation of many other countries and the 
justice of it is no longer prominently contro- 
verted in this country. 


OR are the amendments which the Presi- 
dent urges to the interstate commerce 

and anti-trust laws received with much hos- 
tility. They are presented as the result of the 
experience thus far acquired by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the department of 
justice in the administration of those laws. 
They call for some provision which will pre- 
vent the use of the writ of injunction against 
labor organizations conducting a strike bv 
peaceable and legitimate methods ; another pro- 
vision giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the right to act upon a proposed 
change of railway rates even before the 
change has gone into effect; and other pro- 
visions empowering the Commission to make a 
physical valuation of a railroad when deemed 
necessary, and to regulate the issues of railway 
stocks and bonds. The President advises also 
giving the Commission authority to determine 
the conditions upon which cars shall be inter- 
changed between interstate railways, and the 
further authority to permit traffic associations 
by different roads regarding rates and regula- 
tions—a permission long clamored for by the 
railways and now entirely forbidden. None of 
these recommendations are looked upon as 
revolutionary, and the tone of the message up 
to this point is criticized hardly at all. The 
President, indeed, expresses his belief that 
railway rates, so far from being excessively 
high, are in many cases “abnormally low,” and 
it is better, he thinks, to allow too liberal 





MOST REMARKABLE OF THE ROOSEVELT MESSAGES 


rather than too scanty earnings. It is noted as 
significant that the stock market showed an 
advance in prices after the message had been 
published, 


NE other recommendation is made about 
which the President himself expresses 
doubt. He does not know whether or not it 
is possible to put a stop to “gambling” in 
stocks on the exchanges, but if possible it is 
“certainly desirable.” This refers, of course, 
to selling and buying stocks “on margin” and 
“cornering” the market, all of which he re- 
gards as just as pernicious as any other form 
of gambling; and he suggests that, at least, 
the use of the mails and of the telegraph and 
telephone wires for the purpose be forbidden. 
This part of the message has called forth an 
interesting response from Henry Clews, the 
well known New York banker (and a defender 
of the Roosevelt policies), who has announced 
that he will no longer accept orders to buy or 
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sell “on margin,” but instead will receive 
orders to buy and sell “on credit,” which, he 
claims, is the same thing and a perfectly legiti- 
mate thing. And he defies Congress to forbid 
him from selling or buying stocks or any other 
goods for his customers “on credit.” 
OME we now—as the old chroniclers used 
to say—to that part of the message 
which has caused the word “remarkable” to be 
overworked by the press to a greater degree 
than ever before in our memory. There is no 
difference of opinion anywhere on the fact 
that this last part of the message is remark- 
able. The only difference is as to whether it 
is simply remarkable, or very remarkable or 
most remarkable, and the balance of opinion is 
heavily in favor of the superlative degree. 
This third division (comprising two-thirds of 
the message) contains no recommendations for 
specific legislation. It is called forth by “the 
gravely significant attitude toward the law and 


THE MAELSTROM 


—C. R: Macauley in New York 
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its administration recently adopted by the 
heads of great corporations.” The corpora- 
tions are riamed. They are the Standard Oil 
Company and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad, both of which have been found 
guilty by the courts of criminal misconduct 
and sentenced to pay heavy fines, and which 
have in turn issued broadcast statements which 
“are very elaborate, are very ingenious and are 
untruthful in important particulars.” The 
President proceeds, in replying to these state- 
ments, to make the most earnest, most out- 
spoken and most elaborate defence ever made 
by him (and perhaps ever made by any Presi- 
dent) of the course of his administration. It 
is defensive in form, but it is tremendously 
aggressive in substance, and shows a greater 
degree of moral passion than he has ever be- 
fore exhibited—except, perchance, in that fa- 
mous but unreported speech of his at the Grid- 
iron Club in Washington in the presence of 
Senator Foraker and J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Atte printing a letter written by the gen- 

eral freight traffic manager of the Santa 
Fe road to the auditor of the same company in 
February, 1907, showing clearly that rebates 
were then being granted by the road, with the 
knowledge of President Ripley, and in defi- 
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ance, not indeed of the federal interstate com- 
merce law but of the state law of California _ 
making the payment of rebates a felony, the 
President proceeds to unlimber his heavy artil- 
lery as follows: 


“The attacks by these great corporations on 
the Administration’s actions have been given a 
wide circulation throughout the country, in the 
newspapers and otherwise, by those writers and 
speakers who, consciously or unconsciously, act 
as the representatives of predatory wealth—of the 
wealth accumulated on a giant scale by all forms 
of iniquity, ranging from the oppression of wage 
workers to unfair and unwholesome methods of 
crushing out competition and to defrauding the 
public by stock jobbing and the manipulation of 
securities. Certain wealthy men of this stamp, 
whose conduct should be abhorrent to every man 
of ordinarily decent conscience, and who commit 
the hideous wrong of teaching our young men 
that phenomenal business success must ordinarily 
be based on dishonesty, have during the last few 
months made it apparent that they have banded to- 
gether to work for a reaction. Their endeavor is 
to overthrow and discredit all who honestly ad- 
minister the law, to prevent any additional legis- 
lation which would check and restrain them, and 
to secure if possible a freedom from all restraint 
which will permit every unscrupulous wrongdoe1 
to do what he wishes unchecked provided he has 
enough money. The only way to counteract the 
movement in which these men are engaged is to 
make clear to the public just what they have done 
in the past and just what they are seeking to 
accomplish in the present.” 
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OLD KIDNAPPER 
—W. A. Rogers in New York Herald. 





A FIGHT FOR “NATIONAL HONESTY” 


7 President accordingly proceeds to tell 

just what he thinks these men—and their 
corporation lawyers—have done and are do- 
ing. His language is more unrestrained and 
his epithets more intense than ever before, but 
he is careful to revert constantly to the fact 
that he is making no assault upon property or 
wealth or corporations as such. It is a plea 
for honesty all along the line, and an indict- 
ment of corruption and corruptionists in busi- 
ness and in politics. Here is another passage: 


“The apologists of successful dishonesty al- 
ways declaim against any effort to punish or pre- 
vent it, on the ground that any such effort will 
‘unsettle business. It is they who by their acts 
have unsettled business; and the very men rais- 
ing this cry spend hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in securing, by speech, editorial, book or 
pamphlet, the defence by misstatements of what 
they have done; and yet when public servants 
correct their misstatements by telling the truth 
they declaim against them for breaking silence, 
lest ‘values be depreciated.’ They have hurt hon- 
est business men, honest working men, honest 
farmers; and now they clamor against the truth 
being told. The keynote of all these attacks upon 
the effort to secure honesty in business and in 
politics is well expressed in brazen protests 
against any effort for the moral regeneration of 
the business world, on the ground that it 1s un- 
natural, unwarranted and injurious, and that 
business panic is the necessary penalty for such 
effort to secure business honesty. ‘he morality 
of such a plea is precisely as great as if made 
on behalf of the men caught in a gambling estab- 
lishment when that gambling establishment is 
raided by the police.” 


"T BROUGH all this part of the message 

(which part, if printed in full, would fill 
about ten pages of this magazine) the torrent 
of the President’s wrath sweeps on increasing 
in force to the very end. One point which he 
makes is an all-important one for those who 
would seek really to understand his position 
and the feeling he displays in defending it. 
That is the point that this movement for refor- 
mation is only secondarily an economic and 
primarily a moral movement. We quote again: 


“The opponents of the measures we champion 
single out now one and now another measure for 
especial attack, and speak as if the movement in 
which we are engaged was purely economic. It 
has a large economic side, but is fundamentally 
an ethical movement. It is not a movement to 
be completed in one year, or two or three years, 
it is a movement which must be persevered in un- 
til the spirit which lies behind it sinks deep into 
the heart and the conscience of the whole people. 
It is always important to choose the right means 
to achieve our purpose, but it is even more im- 
portant to keep this purpose clearly before us; 
and this purpose is to secure national honesty in 
business and in politics. We do not subscribe to 
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the cynical belief that dishonesty and unfair deal 
ing are essential to business success, and are to 
be condoned when the success is moderate and 
applauded when the success is great. The meth 
ods by which the Standard Oil people and those 
engaged in the other combinations of which | 
have spoken above have achieved great fortunes 
can only be justified by the advocacy of a system 
of morality which would also justify every form 
of criminality on the part of a labor union, and 
every form of violence, corruption and fraud, 
from murder to bribery and ballot box stuffing in 
politics.” 


OWARD the close of the 
President strikes a note of splendid opti- 
mism. “There is no nation so absolutely sure 
of ultimate success as ours.” The wrongs ex- 
ist, but they in no way justify any doubt as to 
the final outcome. Great material prosperity 
and a lofty spiritual life are to be ours. Even 
if it were true (he denies that it is true) that 
business distress is the result of the actions of 
his administration, he would not hesitate. “If 
it were true that to cut out rottenness from the 
bedy politic meant a momentary check to an 
unhealthy seeming prosperity, I should not for 
one moment hesitate to put the knife to the 
corruption.” And he quotes the celebrated 
passage from Lincoln’s second inaugural ad- 
dress: “Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray that this mighty scourge [the words “of 
war” are here omitted in the message] may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled by the 
bondsmen’s two hundred and fifty years of un- 
requited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be 
paid by another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must 
be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether.’ With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 


message, the 


—From the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
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right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in.” We 
are in no danger, says the President, of war or 
bloodshed; but there is nevertheless “grave 
need of those stern qualities shown alike by 
the men of the North and the men of the 
South in the dark days when each valiantly 
battled for the light as it was given each to 
see the light. Their spirit should be our spirit, 
as we strive to bring nearer the day when 
greed and trickery and cunning shall be tram- 
pled under feet by those who fight for the 
righteousness that exalteth a nation.” That is 
the closing word of the message. It is not a 
message to Congress. It is a cry to the people 
of America. 


NTERESTING as such a message from such 
a man at such a time is, there is one thing 
that seems to us more interesting still. That 
is the response which it has elicited from the 
country at large. Mr. Roosevelt will be in the 
White House but twelve months more. The 
supreme test of his policies will come then and 
their fate must be determined not by the 
strength of his own moral passion and the 
depth of his own convictions, but by the 
strength of the moral passion which he has 
managed to impart to the people. It seems 
certain that as he approaches the end of his 
term of office consciousness of this fact be- 
comes strong within him and to that conscious- 
ness is probably due a large degree of the 
fervor of this message. The response to the 
message is more important, therefore, than 
the message itself, and it may be said at once 
that the response has been, on the whole, as 
prompt as an echo and its fervor has not been 
surpassed, we doubt if it has been equaled, at 
any previous occasion in the course of his ex- 
ceptional career. 


WE have already given a part of the hos- 

tile comment from New York papers. 
More may be added. Even papers like The 
World and The Press, ordinarily in sympathy 
with the President, look critically upon the 


message. The former calls it “intemperate, 
abusive, hasty,” “more like a stump speech 
than a state paper,” “less an argument than a 
shriek” ; and the latter, while it praises, does so 
without enthusiasm and perfunctorily. The 
Journal of Commerce, which has long been in 
rather surprising harmony for a New York 
commercial paper with the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, finds that the message exaggerates as 
to the prevalence of wrong-doing and assumes 
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that all the abuses in business are to be cor- 
rected by legislation. It says: “The sentiments 
and purposes expressed and the ends desired 
are in the main commendable, but the idea that 
practical effect is to be given to them by legis- 
lation and administration, by the exercise of 
public authority, is carried to an extreme that 
is visionary, not to say absurd.” The New 
York Evening Post is elaborately satirical in 
its comment. The Tribune praises, but does so 
with caution. The recommendations “are of 
general and permanent importance and deserve 
the searching and sober consideration of the 
American people.” 


(prc of New York City, however, the 

hostile criticism is nearly lost in the fer- 
vent applause of the press. The Hartford 
Times, indeed, regards the message as a 
“tirade”; the St. Louis Globe-Democrat con- 
siders it “ill timed and ill tempered”; the Bos- 
ton Herald finds it “strangely lacking” in dig- 
nity and redolent of the campaigner; the Co- 
lumbia State sees in it “a fatally weak point” 
in that, while condemning predatory wealth, 
he still advocates the system—meaning the 
protective tariff—that has brought the preda 
tory powers into being. All this criticism, 
however, may be regarded as a matter of 
course from papers habitually critical of the 
President’s methods. But that which we find 
in the Springfield Republican is of a different 
sort. It is the criticism of a staunch supporter, 
and the only criticism we have seen that is 
likely to have weight with the friends of the 
administration. “We shall not quarrel over- 
much with the substance of this extraordinary 
message,” says The Republican, “but its man- 
ner is calculated to make the judicious grieve.” 
It adds: 


“The dignity of the presidential office might 
have been more closely consulted to advantage. 
Such a slashing deliverance as this may serve to 
stir the crowd to stronger support of the presi- 
dential recommendations, but it is not likely so 
to affect Congress, while those federal cot-ts 
which are apparently so active in abusing their 
equity powers may be made all the more resent- 
ful by the lashings they have been getting from 
a co-ordinate department of the government... . 
We stand sorely in need of a larger and more 
progressive liberalism, but if it is not to go to 
pieces through its own excesses it must have 
wise and temperate leadership in administrative 
office. Wealth and privilege are not going to 
give up their peculiar advantages without a strug- 
gle, but the stress of their opposition will find no 
abatement in inflammatory denunciation from 
high official position.” 
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S O much for the hostile criticism. The ap- 

plause commenced with the reading of the 
message in Congress, when the Democratic 
members began cheering utterance after utter- 
ance until the Republican members woke up to 
the significance of the action and joined in the 
cheers. Whatever discontent there may be 
with the message in the bosoms of senators 
and representatives has been allowed to smol- 
der and slumber, while the approval expressed 
has been enthusiastic, especially from the 
Democrats. Senator Bourne, of Oregon 
(Rep.), considers it “the greatest message ever 
written by a President of the United States,” 
and thinks that it makes certain. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s renomination and election. Sen- 
ator La Follette (Rep.) calls it the strongest 
state paper of the Roosevelt administration. 
Congressman Parsons, leader of the Republi- 
can organization in New York City, says that 
“no one can get away from the morality of the 
message.” Bourke Cockran (Dem.) traced the 
doctrines of the message to Democratic 
sources, and regards the President as the most 
heroic figure in the history of the American 
government. These and a score of similar ut- 
terances from other members of Congress 
might be quoted. More important is Mr. Bry- 
an’s commendation. He said: 

“It is a brave message and needed at this time. 
All friends of reform have reason to rejoice that 
the President has used -his high position to call 
attention to the wrongs that need to be remedied. 
He has discovered the running sore in our na- 
tional life. He has pointed out the corrupting 
influences that flow from predatory wealth, and 
from the monopolistic enterprises which have 
given unearned riches to the few who, by con- 
trolling the great industries of the nation, have 
levied tribute upon the whole country. Its warn- 
ings are entirely in harmony with the warnings 
which Democrats have been uttering for more 
than a decade.” 


ROM an entirely different kind of source— 

ex-Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 

board of directors of the steel trust—comes 
the following significant observation: 


“I know that by reason of the proclaimed prin- 
ciples of the present Executive of the United 
States, my feelings toward the stockholders of 
our corporation, toward the business men with 
whom I come in contact, and toward the general 
public, have been improved. I do not hesitate 
to make the confession that so far as I personal- 
ly am concerned, according to my understanding, 
business at the present time by reason of the prin- 
ciples I have referred to, is done on a better basis 
and higher plane.” 


And from another conservative source—the 


London Times—comes praise equally warm: 


“Nobody expected President Roosevelt to be 
much frightened by the charges that the recent 
financial crisis was an outcome of his energetic 
action; but few persons thought he would take 
up the challenge in the audacious spirit of his 
latest message His pluck and persever- 
ing courage never have been so strikingly dem- 
onstrated as on this occasion. Roosevelt has 
been the first since Lincoln’s day to see that the 
responsibilities of the United States on the 
American continent and in the world demanJ 
earnestness in treatment.” 


- the judgment of the Chicago Evening 
Post, the message will in the future be 
accounted “a profoundly conservative docu- 
ment.” No one can read it, in the opinion of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “without feeling 
that the head of the nation has the heart of a 
conimon man and the courage of a brave one.” 
The Philadelphia Press attributes to his ad- 
ministration credit for “a great moral awaken- 
ing of the deeper convictions and conscience 
of the American people.” The Philadelphia 
Record also finds his moral earnestness in- 
spiring, and the Philadelphia North American 
thinks the document “stands in the forefront 
among the really memorable state papers in 
the history of the nation.” The Boston Tran- 
script believes that the country stands back of 
his policies and will ratify the further steps 
he recommends. The St. Paul Pioneer-Press 
describes the message in these terms: “He has 
flayed the hypocrisy and deceit of those who 
have sought to mislead the public by misrep- 
resentations of his policy, and left them stand- 
ing in disgusting nakedness before the coun- 
try.” The Baltimore American predicts that 
the country’s course for years to come will be 
fashioned by the acute public opinion which 
the Roosevelt administration will leave as a 
legacy to his successor. The Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.) suggests that in the light of Demo- 
cratic enthusiasm, the ticket Roosevelt and 
Bryan seems to be the logical and appropriate 
thing for the Democratic party in the next 
campaign. If there is irony in the suggestion, 
it is closely veiled. The Atlanta Constitution, 
the Atlanta Journal and the Atlanta Georgian 
(all three Democratic) vie in praise of the 
document, the first-named asserting that the 
President “could not have displayed a more 
courageous or fairer spirit,” and the last- 
named finding in it “the embodiment of the 
most wholesome and aggressive Democratic 
principle and Democratic policy.” We could 
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fill this magazine with quotations of the same 
general tenor, and one could tell with difficulty, 
if at all, from the nature of the comment, 
which were from Democratic and which from 
Republican papers. On January 26, the Chi- 
cago Tribune completed a poll of Republican 
editors, legislators, congressmen, and delegates 
to the Republican national convention of 1904, 
on their attitude toward the Roosevelt policies. 
Out of 4,438 replies, from every state, 4,044 
declared in writing their approval of those 
policies, only 184 declared against them, and 
210 failed to answer. That was before the 
recent message was issued. A poll on that 
message among Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans would show an equally large vote in the 
President's favor if the newspaper press—out- 
side New York City—is a fair criterion. 


* 
* * 


HEN Governor Hughes, of New 
§ York, wrote a letter a few weeks 
ago to the Republican club of New 
York City announcing his willing- 
ness to be regarded as a candi- 
date for presidential honors and his inten- 
tion to make a speech before the club giving 
his views on national issues, there was a 
pricking up of many millions of ears and 
the sharpening of lead pencils was heard in the 
land. ‘Then came Secretary Taft's letter—the 
favorite newspaper adjective for it is “clever” 
—to Chairman Parsons of the New York 
County Republican committee, saying that he 
did not wish any contest made for him in New 
York state, or in any other state that has a 
“favorite son” in line for the presidential nom- 
ination. The county committee proceeded. 
thereupon, after two hold-ups, to endorse the 
Hughes candidacy unanimously. The Republi- 
can state chairman, Mr. Woodruff, and the 
state organization fell into line. The stage 
was ready and the audience was waiting for 
the promised speech by the Governor. 


HEN something happened. The President 
issued his late message—the most sensa- 
tional message of his career. It was published 
in many papers on the same evening the Gov- 
ernor’s speech was delivered. It was published 
in the morning papers the next day, crowding 
the report of the speech, in many cases, off 
the first page. Cartoonists have represented 
the President as coming along the street beat- 
ing a big base drum under the windows of the 
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hall in which the Governor was just rising to 
say “Fellow Citizens of the Empire State.” 
And any number of papers accuse the Presi- 
dent of timing the issue of the message for 
the express purpose of distracting attention 
from the speech and taking the wind out of the 
sails of the Hughes sloop just as it got fairly 
across the line and into the race. What the 
Springfield Republican calls a “fairly dramatic 
contrast” ensued between the two deliverances 
and the two men making them. So far from 
diverting attention from the speech, the sharp 
contrast afforded by the message thus pub- 
lished side by side with it has furnished a 
fruitful subject for something like a thousand 
editorials, more or less. One might almost 
think that the entire presidential contest lies 
between Roosevelt and Hughes, so earnestly is 
the comparison drawn between the temper and 
methods of the two men. 


OVERNOR HUGHES, almost at the be- 
ginning of his speech, paid tribute to 
President Roosevelt and avowed fealty to the 
principles that have anitnated his administra- 
tion. This, by the way, is what every presi- 
dential aspirant, Democratic or Republican, 
seems to be doing, with the sole exception of 
Senator Foraker. Criticism of the Roosevelt 
methods is frequently found; criticism of the 
Roosevelt policies is hardly ever heard from 
any one with political ambitions. The tribute 
of Mr. Hughes to the Roosevelt policies was 
made in the following words: 


“We are contemplating a new Administration 
at the close of one which, to a degree almost 
unparalleled, has impressed the popular imagina- 
tion and won the confidence of the people. The 
country is under lasting obligation to President 
Roosevelt for his vigorous opposition to abuses 
and for the strong impulse he has given to move- 
ments for their correction. Those who earnestly 
desire progress and the establishment of our 
security on its necessary foundations of fair deal- 
ing and recognition of equal rights, appreciate the 
great service he has rendered and the fundamen- 
tal importance of the purposes he has had in 
view. We shall have in the next campaign a 
notable vantage ground, gained through the gen- 
eral admiration of his strong personality and the 
popular appreciation of the intensity of his de- 
sire to promote the righteous conduct of affairs 
and the welfare of his fellow-men.’ 


"THEN the Governor went on to specify the 

national issues on which he is ready to 
take a positive stand. The address, as The 
Outlook observes, was “one of definitions, not 
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of discussion,” and in it the Governor “explic- 
itly accepts the Roosevelt policies’—we are 
still quoting from The Outlook—‘in so far as 
they have been accepted by the Republican 
party—and no farther.” He began by defining 
our government as one “based upon the princi- 
ples of individualism and not upon those of 
Socialism,” which latter ism he called one form 
of despotism. “We deprecate all unnecessary 
governmental action” (prolonged cheers), 
and all governmental restrictions and regula- 
tions should be not to curtail but to protect 
the liberties of the people. He spoke for the 
purity of the ballot and for stringent measures 
to prevent corrupt practices. He believes in 
party government; in “administrative effi- 
ciency ;” in no grants of special privilege; in 
respect for the rights of property as a thing 
of even greater importance to the poor than to 
the rich; in the protection of labor and the 
improvement of its conditions; in “stability 
_and confidence” as essential to industrial pros- 
perity ; in the observance of the federal consti- 
tution, as interpreted and applied by the 
courts, “in its entirety;” in the protection of 
our forests, the development of inland water- 
ways, the extension of the systems of irriga- 
tion and reclamation. So far the Governor 
was skating on very thick ice and at a comfort- 
able distance from all the political air-holes 
with the sign of danger over them. 


H® approached nearer one of the danger 

signs when he took up the question of 
the division of federal and state powers. The 
recognition of this division, as laid down in 
the federal Constitution, he finds to be more 
and not less important because of the develop- 
ment of interstate commerce and the conse- 
quent “necessary extension of the activities of 
the federal government.” The impairment of 
local autonomy must be avoided; but “on the 
other hand, it cannot be regarded as a policy 
of unwise centralization that, wherever there 
is a serious evil demanding governmental cor- 
rection which afflicts interstate commerce and 
hence is beyond the control of the states, the 
power of Congress should unhesitatingly be 
exercised.” The Governor was here heading 
directly toward one of the air-holes. He pro- 
ceeded to declare himself in favor of “the re- 
cent extension of the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by what is known 
as the Rate bill,” and in favor of conferring 
on the commission “the most ample powers for 
the purposes of investigation and supervision.” 


He enlarged upon the necessity of this policy, 
and then proceeded to take up the Sherman 
anti-trust law, which, he thinks, “may be made 
stronger and more effective by being made 
more definite.” Joint agreements of railway 
corporations as to rates may, he thinks, well 
be provided for, subject to approval of the 
commission. So far the Governor had not ut- 
tered a word at variance with the positions 
taken by both President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Taft. 


HE first and only sign of such variation 
from the policy of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration came in the following statement: 


“I am not in favor of punishment in the shape 
of fines upon corporations, except for minor of- 
fenses. The burden of fines imposed upon such 
corporations is either transferred to the public or 
is borne by stockholders, the innocent as well as 
the guilty. Nor am I impressed by the argu- 
ment that American juries will generally be in- 
disposed to convict where the evidence is clear, 
because the crime is punished by imprisonment 
of the offenders. But if the law be definite ana 
the evidence warrants the presentation of the 
case to the jury, it is better that the responsibility 
for failure to convict should lie with the jury 
than that conviction should be followed by pen- 
alties which are either inadequate or bear unjustly 
upon those who have had no complicity in the 
offense.” 


This marks a rather important difference be- 
tween the President and the Governor. For 
the former’s message, published at the same 
time with the latter’s speech, contained an at- 
tack upon corporation lawyers for doing the 
very thing Mr. Hughes has done in the above 
words. Said the President: 


“The attack is sometimes made openly against 
us for enforcing the law, and sometimes with a 
certain cunning, for not trying to enforce it in 
some other way than that which experience shows 
to be practical One of the favorite methods 
of the latter class of assailant is to attack the 
Administration for not procuring the imprison- 
ment instead of the fine of offenders under these 
anti-trust laws. The man making this assault 
is usually either a prominent lawyer or an editor 
who takes his policy from the financiers and his 
arguments from their attorneys. If the former, 
he has defended and advised many wealthy male- 
factors, and he knows well that, thanks to the ad- 
vice of lawyers like himself, a certain kind ot 
modern corporation has been turned into an ad- 
mirable instrument by which to render it well- 
nigh impossible to get at the head of the corpora- 
tion, at the man who is really most guilty. It 
often happens that the effort to imprison a given 
defendant is certain to be futile, while it is pos- 
sible to fine him or to fine the corporation of 
which he is head; so that, in other words, the 
only way of punishing the wrong is by fining the 
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corporation, unless we are content to proceed 
personally against the minor agents.” 


Here evidently is a rift between Roosevelt 
and Hughes that will involve a very important 
change of policy if the latter becomes the for- 
mer’s successor. 


id is the only rift appearing in Governor 
Hughes’s speech. He goes on to avow his 
belief in a protective tariff; but the present 
schedule should be revised, and an expert com- 
mission should be appointed so that the neces- 
sary facts for the fairest possible revision may 
be obtained without delay. The employers’ 
liability law should be reenacted, modified to 
conform with the recent opinion of the Su- 
preme Court. The Filipinos should be edu- 
cated for self-government, and it should be 
given them “when they are able to govern 
themselves and are in a position to maintain 
their independence.” The efficiency of our 
army and navy must be maintained. Finally: 
“T do not believe in arbitrary action. We de- 
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sire prosperity. We are anxious that there 
should be fair opportunities for all the workers 
of the land, for the extension of industry and 
commerce, and that there should be the widest 
diffusion of blessings among a contented peo- 
ple. To attain these ends the rule of the people 
must be the rule of reason, and every effort 
must be dominated by the sense of justice. 
We must be patient, impartial, and thoro; in- 
vestigation must precede action; good-will 
must displace passion; and the sole motive 
must be to seek the truth and to do the right.” 


(>"> ‘question and one only comes to the 
fore in the wide discussion of the Gov- 
ernor’s address. 
he in sympathy with the Roosevelt policy in 
regard to corporate wealth, and to what extent 
would he carry on actual combat along the 


That is, to what degree is 


lines of that policy? In answering this ques- 
tion, the man’s temper and personal character- 
istics are relied upon even more than his ex- 
plicit declarations. Stress is also laid upon the 
character of the forces that are back of his 
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THE LAUGHTER OF HUGHES 


candidacy and which, rather than his own per- 
sonal ambition, have pushed him forward as 
a presidential possibility. The character of 
the Hughes movement in this state is the sub- 
ject of an interesting communication to the 
Washington Evening Star, by a staff corre- 
spondent. His observations tally closely with 
those made by a regular correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript, and by the editors of many 
papers outside this state. “The Hughes boom,” 
says the Star’s correspondent, “is not on the 
level so far as the political leaders in this city 
[New York] and state are concerned.” The 
Governor, he goes on to say, “is being used as 
a political pawn by two factions of the Repub- 
lican party, each seeking to serve its own end 
at his ultimate expense.” It is a contest “be- 
tween the Roosevelt and anti-Roosevelt ele- 
ments in the party for domination of the ma- 
chine.” In forty-eight hours of investigation, 
the correspondent reports, he did not hear one 
word of loyal support of Governor Hughes for 
the presidency—and this was written the day 
after the Governor made his speech. The 
practical politicians, the men who pull the 
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wires, do not like Governor Hughes and would 
not make him President if they could. “What 
can we do,” says one of them “with a man 
who wants to have the presidential nomination 
administered to him by hypodermic injection?” 
They have no expectation of his being nomi- 
nated, basing their feeling upon the fact that 
he is practically unknown to the political 
leaders of other states, and will be pushed 
aside at the national convention when the real 
work is to be done. Ex-Governor Odell is try- 
ing to rehabilitate himself and has been mak- 
ing alliances with elements with which he was 
formerly at strife—ex-Governor Black, for in- 
stance—and using Hughes as a stalking horse 
for a movement to wrest control from the 
Roosevelt forces in the party. 


OW, in spite of the Governor’s alinement, 

in his speech and otherwise, with the gen- 

eral course of the Roosevelt administration, 
the same line of division that is observable 
in this state between those for and against 
him as a presidential candidate is also observ- 
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—Hy Mayer in New York Times. 


able in the discussion in the country at large. 
The severest critics of Mr. Roosevelt are the 
ones who are loudest in praise of Mr. Hughes 
and point out enthusiastically the differences 
in tone between his speech and the President’s 
message. Says the Brooklyn Eagle, for in- 
stance: 

“It [the nation] will be careful to restrain it- 
self under the lashings of an unrestrained Presi- 
dent. It will be thankful for the securities of 
the Congress and of the States. Of them it can 
avail itself at such a time as.this. Happily, the 
measured words, the law-abiding appeal, the can- 
did harmony between progress and safety, be- 
tween law and reform, between rationality and 
ethics, which Governor Hughes has illustrated by 
his actions and advocated by his address, can be 
made available to the people, and to that party 
of the people which has invariably preferred con- 
servation to chaos, reason to ruin, the desirable 
to the impossible, and judgment and justice to 
rancor, to ruin and to wrath.” 


N similar strain is the comment of the New 
York Evening Mail: “No ‘hot stuff,’ no per- 
sonal government, no divine right, no mare’s 
nests, no aptitude at all for you-lie contro- 
versy. The speech of Charles E. Hughes reads 
like a presidential message; the message of 
Theodore Roosevelt reads like an Arkansas 
stump speech. There is the Roosevelt way, 
and there is the Hughes way. You take your 
choice.” “Contrast the President’s rage,” says 
the Boston Herald, “with the calm, penetrat- 
ing, judicious, yet forceful spirit of Governor 
Hughes.” “The difference is,” says the New 
York Times, “that while Mr. Roosevelt quali- 
fies his radicalism with conservatism, Mr. 
Hughes qualifies his conservatism with radical- 
ism. The essential tendency of each is really 
opposed to that of the other, and that fact 


will doubtless be controlling in the choice of: 
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the Republican convention.” And the Spring- 
field Republican compares the two documents 
as follows: “No one can read the two ‘mes- 
sages’ side by side and doubt where the calm, 
self-controlled and judicial temper resides. If 
this tends to throw conservative influences, or 
even the reactionaries, to the Governor’s sup- 
port in the struggle for the presidential nomi- 
nation there need be no cause for surprise. On 
this ground alone, therefore, it is likely that 
the Governor’s speech will tend to rally the 
conservative forces of the Republican party in 
his favor.” 


PRAISE of the Governor’s speech is by no 

means lacking, however, in papers that 
most ardently admire the President and which 
prefer as his successor his own evident choice 
—-Secretary Taft. The address will “bitterly 
disappoint those enemies of the President and 
his policy,” thinks the Chicago Evening Post, 
“who have been hoping desperately to find in 
Governor Hughes’s fine public service and un- 
impeachable high character a counterforce to 
stem the current upon which Mr. Taft is rid- 
ing securely to victory.” But it goes on to say 
that the Republican party needs a leader as its 
standard-bearer in the next campaign; and 
Mr. Hughes, while an exemplar of many of- 
ficial virtues, “is in no sense a leader.” Mr. 
Taft, it holds, has shown the same judicial bal- 
ance and considerateness that mark Mr. 
Hughes, but has in addition proved to be “a 
remarkable constructive statesman” with 
“practical genius for concrete achievement.” 
The Louisville Post also is sure that those who 
were looking to Hughes for an antagonist to 
Rooseveltism must read his speech with cha- 
grin. But it thinks his candidacy is the cause 
of great dissension which may end in disaster, 
and that, if he had a broad grasp of national 
problems, he would have refused to consider 
the candidacy and would have lined up with 
Roosevelt and Taft in their contest for justice 
and equality and supremacy of the law. 

* 
* * 


as our old text-books taught us, 
comes the toilsome ascent; but 
when Avernus stands for a financial 
crisis such as that of a few months 
ago, the toil of the ascent is as welcome as 
convalescence after a hard fever. This toil 
just now includes a wide discussion over 
the making of a new currency law, an attack 
in Congress upon the secretary of the treas- 





TAFT AND HUGHES COMPARED 








THE FRIENDLY RIVALS 


The race for the presidential nomination at the hands of the Republican party is fast narrowing down to 
Secretary Taft and Governor Hughes. Ten years ago neither had ever been heard of in a political way and 
their ambitions were in an entirely different direction. 
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IN THE DEPTHS OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
FOREST 
—Fred Morgan in the Des Moines 
Register and Leader. 

ury for his course. during the panic, and 
a recommendation from the President that is 
attracting considerable attention that Congress 
try to find some way to stop stock “gambling.” 
With all this, of course, goes on the dispute as 
to who was most to blame for the quick to- 
boggan slide that makes the present toil of 
ascent necessary. The length of that slide is 
well indicated by the figures of the earnings 
of the Steel trust, which fell from $17,000,000 
in October to $10,000,000 in November, and 
to $5,000,000 in December—‘“a descent prob- 
ably unparalleled,” says the Springfield Re- 
publican, “for its abruptness in any great in- 
dustry at other panic periods.” - Recent contri- 
butions to the dispute over the chief culprit are 
made by Senator Foraker, who tells us that it 
was the muck-raker; and by Chancellor Day, 
who gives us a warning that inevitably reminds 
one of the “blood to the bridles” speech of 
Governor Waite, of Colorado, at a former 
period of depression when it was the West 
that talked calamity most loudly, instead of as 
now the East. Says Dr. Day: “If you acqui- 
esce and by silence consent to the infamous 
work of the scandal-mongers, I prophesy as 
I did the panic more than a year ago that 
before another half decade blood will flow in 
our streets and the night rider’s torch will 
light the heavens with its appalling glare.” 


Rees important just now seems to be the 


struggle over the currency. It centers 
at this time around the Aldrich bill, called 
after the chairman of the Senate finance com- 
mittee and recommended by that committee. 
It is confessedly a makeshift measure, because 


the committee was “practically unanimous” in 
the belief that no measure could be adopted 
at this session for a thoro revision of our mon- 
etary system. The bill provides for a possible 
issue, in times of emergency, of $500,000,000 of 
new bank notes, to be based upon state and 
municipal bonds, to the extent of 90 per cent. 
of their value, and upon approved railway 
bonds, to the extent of 75 per cent. of their 
value. These bank notes are to be taxed one- 
half of one per cent. each month. When a 
crisis ensues, the bank desiring to issue such 
emergency circulation must first convince the 
secretary of the treasury that the local condi- 
tions demand the increase. It must then de- 
posit with him bonds that he approves. It 
then receives the emergency bank notes, which 
can be retired at any time upon the deposit of 
lawful money or national bank notes. The 
emergency notes are to be identical in ap- 
pearance with the present bank notes, and are 
to be redeemable at the treasury in lawful 
money. Senator Aldrich estimates that there 
are now in existence state and municipal bonds 
to the extent of $2,000,000,000 that meet the 
requirements of the bill, and railroad bonds of 
an equal amount. 


sD tetas the leadership of Senator Aldrich, 

supported by Senators Allison, Crane, 
Hale, and other influential leaders, the Repub- 
lican majority in the upper House is said to be 
pretty sure to pass the bill. Secretary Cortel- 
you is said to favor it, and the President is 
thought to view it with favor also, In the 
lower House, Speaker Cannon is reported 
ready to give it his influential support. If any 
bill is passed, therefore, at this session, it 
seems certain that it will be this measure. 
And yet we have seldom seen in the press of 
the country so little of approbation and so 
much emphatic disapproval of a bill. Even 
such approbation as there is is devoid of en- 
thusiasm, consisting of such expressions as this 
from the San Francisco Chronicle: “We think 
that the Aldrich measure or its equivalent will 
go through and it will give all the relief possi- 
ble under our present hide-bound political 
methods of finance.” Or this from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer: “If the Aldrich bill, with 
all its imperfections and in spite of its failure 
to meet the requirements of the situation, is all 
that can.be secured from the present session 
of Congress, let us have that. It is better than 
nothing.” Or this from the Atlanta Journal: 
“The present plan may be worth the experi- 
ment.” 





WRESTLING WITH THE ALDRICH BILL 
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THE MAN WHO STEERS THE SENATE’S STEERING COMMITTEE 
Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, as chairman of the finance committee of the Senate, has charge of the 
currency bill with which Congress is now wrestling. He is one of the most suave, unpretentious and potent 
men in Washington. Some say that the Senate runs the country and Aldrich runs the Senate. 
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© ag THE other hand, the opposition to the 

bill seems to come from all sections and 
all classes. There is, to begin with, the Oppo- 
sition of Democratic Senators, led by Senator 
Culberson and supported by Mr. Bryan, who 
are talking about the “fundamental principle” 
of making all emergency circulation an issue 
of the Government not of the banks. Then 
there is the vehement opposition of Chairman 
Fowler, of the currency committee of the lower 
House, who objects to the Aldrich bill in prin- 
ciple and in detail. Then, again, there is the 
forcible opposition of the currency commission 
of the American Bankers’ Association, and 
in line with that commission the opposition of 
banks in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. The Merchants’ Association of New 
York regards the bill as a “dangerous make- 
shift,” to be prevented if possible. According 
to the New York Times, the bill “has been spe- 
cifically condemned in leading Wall street cir- 
culars with a unanimity they seldom show, and 
it is privately condemned by Wall street hab- 
itués in strong language.” When we come to 
the press we find radical and conservative 
papers vieing with each other in the strength 
of their condemnation. 





HUS, the conservative New York Journal 

of Commerce calls it “an atrocious meas- 

ure of deterioration,” “the first serious recru- 
descence in more than ten years of the finan- 
cial lunacy of currency inflation and the prosti- 
tution of the power of the government over the 
money of the country to make it a means of 
dishonor.” And the radical Philadelphia North 
American calls the bill “a deliberate plan to 
facilitate further plundering of the substantial 
commercial interests of the country by gam- 
blers.” The conservative New York Tribune 
says: “The ounce of prevention is entirely 
wanting in the provisions of the Aldrich bill. 
It seeks to mitigate a crisis after the crisis has 
arisen.” And the radical New York World 
says “it is idle to expect currency reform from 
a bill which, like Senator Aldrich’s, would per- 
mit bankers to emit emergency notes upon 
Harriman’s Chicago and Alton bonds.” James 
B. Forgan, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago and chairman of the Clearing 
House Committee of that city, says the bill 
should be entitled “An Act to Provide an Ar- 
tificial Market for Municipal and Railroad 
Bonds ;” and the Houston Post thinks it should 
be entitled: “A Bill to Relieve the Stock-Joh- 
bing Banks of New York.” The Philadelphia 
Ledger, the New York Times, the Pittsburg 
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Post, the Richmond Times-Dispatch, the Bos- 
ton Herald, the Springfield Republican, and 
the Columbus State are among the influential 
journals opposing the bill in language equally 
positive. 


|= objections as set forth at length by 
the currency commission of the American 
Pankers’ Association are six in number: (1) 
The bill is 2 step backward toward the condi- 
tions that produced wildcat banking; (2) it 
would not aid the business public in obtaining 
loans from banks in time of stress, for in its 
practical operation it would cripple the lending 
power of banks, which would have to deplete 
their cash reserves to purchase the required 
bonds; (3) it would create a fictitious bond 
market and tend to induce municipalities to 
enlarge their obligations; (4) it is like a rem- 
edy offered to a man after recovery or death, 
not a preventive; (5) the tax of six per cent. 
on the emergency notes would be prohibitive, 
for the purchase of the bonds bearing four 
per cent. interest would mean a loss of two 
per cent. a year to the banks; (6) this tax 
would have to be paid by the borrower, thus 
heavily burdening the customer of the bank 
at the very time he most requires assistance. 
Senator Aldrich makes answer to some but 
not all of these objections. For instance, an- 
swering the second objection, he says that the 
banks need not purchase the required bonds by 
depleting their cash reserves, for those re- 
serves form, on an average, but eight per 
cent. of bank resources, and the other 92 per 
cent. would always be available for use in ex- 
change or for the purchase of the bonds re- 
quired. Nor does he think the effect of the 
bill would be appreciable on the price of bonds, 
since the amount of bonds meeting the require- 
ments of the bill is eight times as large 
($4,000,000,000) as the maximum amount of 
eniergency notes allowed. The objection urged 
by Congressman Fowler and voiced strongly 
in many papers is not touched on by Senator 
Aldrich. It is that the bill will help to fasten 
more securely on the country a bond-secured 
currency vicious in principle and pernicious 
in practise. * 
* * 


@UEEN AMELIE merely witnessed 
the fulfilment of her own worst 
fears when her husband, Dom Car- 
los, King of Portugal, and her eld- 
est son, the twenty-year-old Crown 
Prince, were assassinated as they rode at her 
side through the streets of Lisbon last month. 











PORTUGAL’S ONE HAPPY QUEEN 

















THE TRIO IN THE TRAGEDY AT LISBON ON THE EVE OF THE ASSASSINATIONS 


The late Dom Carlos is in uniform at the spectator’s extreme left while beside the King (on his Majesty's 


left) walks Senhor Franco, the dictator whom the events of the month have deprived of absolute power. 


The late 


Crown Prince, who was killed at his father’s side, is in the center of the picture, his youthful, clean shaven face 
and tall, military bearing making him readily distinguishable among the army officers of the palace suite. 


It has been her Majesty’s firm intention, as 
London Truth announced as long ago as last 
December, not to leave Lisbon when the con- 
stitutional crisis reached its inevitable end but 


to repair to a hospital and there tend the 
wounded, no matter under what leader they 


may have fought. The Queen, with her con- 
sort and their two sons, had just come to the 
capital from her beautiful farm and gardens 
at Villavicosa. Here the Queen has her stud 
of hunters, her park hacks, her celebrated 
dairy and poultry yard. The assassinated 
crown prince had been in something like re- 
tirement at Villavicosa ever since his recent 
return from Africa. The Duke of Braganza 
—for that was the title of this late heir- 
apparent—was named Louis Philippe after 
the Queen’s father and grandfather but had he 
come to the throne he would have figured on 
the coinage and postage stamps as Luiz II. 
When the unfortunate Dom Carlos made up 
his mind to uphold the dictator whose policy 
led to the tragedy of last month, the crown 
prince, to escape all the prejudices that en- 
sued, was sent on a tour of the Portuguese 
colonial possessions. He got as far as Zanzi- 
bar when, to his mother’s intense dismay, he 
determined to come home. Upon reaching Lis- 
bon he perceived that he must either incur his 
father’s displeasure as a rival or go into re- 
tirement. Queen Amelie sent the youth to her 
Villavicosa estate, from which he went on 
occasional flying visits to the capital. 


NLY the habitual recklessness of Dom 
Carlos could have afforded his assassins 

the opportunity of which they took so ruthless 
an advantage. Queen Amelie had repeatedly 
opposed the exposure of her two sons to the 
hazards of conspiracy in the royal palace at 
Lisbon. In the event of a republican revolu- 
tion in the capital, it would have been easy 
for the whole dynasty to slip into Spain from 
Villavicosa. This place has been described 
as an oasis of vegetation in the parched prov- 
ince of Almentejo, near Elvas and on the 
Spanish frontier towards Badajos. Queen 
Amelie had only the week before gone on 
horseback with the crown prince to Villaman- 
rique to see her mother, the widow of the 
Count of Paris and herself a Spanish Infanta. 
No sight could be more delightful, say the 
correspondents, than this one of the Queen of 
Portugal making with her two fine boys this 
dash across the high tablelands of the trans- 
Tagus province of Almentejo. Queen Amelie, 
rich in her own right, owning the finest pri- 
vate estate in Europe, splendid horses, fancy 
poultry, adoring husband and sons, seemed the 
happiest of women when she bade her mothe: 
good-bye at Villamanrique and returned to 
Villavicosa. 
UST what was happening in Lisbon in the 
days immediately prior to the taking off of 
Dom Carlos and his son remains a theme for 
conjecture merely, thanks to the efficacy of 
the measures for censoring such despatches 


—_—— 
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THE CHIEF VICTIM OF THE TRAGEDY IN PORTUGAL 


Dom Carlos, the late head of the House of Braganza, would never believe that he was a marked man, As 
lately as last June he learned that the republicans of Portugal had developed a terrorist faction within their 
ranks, but the fatalism that formed so conspicuous a feature in his disposition could not be prevailed upon to 
take the appropriate measures of precaution. 





FRANCO THE FALLEN 


as he cannot altogether suppress which speak 
so eloquently for the kind of dictatorship set 
up months ago by Senhor Joao Franco. With 
his slight figure, raven black hair, swarthy 
complexion, little mustache and small black 
eyes, this Senhor Franco suggests a familiar 
type of Japanese. Quick, energetic, rather 
talkative, quite rich and bent upon his policy 
of “rule or ruin,” the Senhor has enjoyed a 
complete ascendancy over the mind of his sov- 
ereign for all the weeks of the long drawn out 
constitutional crisis which has just been 
solved through assassination. Franco is in his 
forties, he lived with his wealthy wife in a 
humble Lisbon street .and his home is dc- 
scribed as Spartan in its simplicity. The dis- 
position of the man is compared by the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse with that of the half states- 
man, half brigand, who set up his iron abso- 
lutism in Paraguay so many years ago. Eng- 
lish and French dailies see in Franco a patriot 
of the Cato sort. 


PORTUGUESE newspaper opinion of the. 


rise and progress of the dictatorship at 
Lisbon is unobtainable for the sufficient reason 
that Franco had suppressed, one after another, 
every daily sufficiently indiscreet to criticize 
him even by implication. At every stage of the 
crisis the dictator had Dom Carlos behind him. 
He and Franco were so sure of ultimate tri- 
umph that arrangements for the King’s visit 
to Brazil next May had been fully made when 
his Majesty was shot. Persons unfamiliar 
with the constitutional history of Portugal 
may read into the dictatorship of Franco their 
notions of Robespierre and the Reign of Ter- 
ror. That, we are warned by the London 
Times, is to misinterpret one’s Portugal, a 
land to which there is nothing formidable or 
even awe-inspiring in what they call at Lis- 
bon a “dictatura.” A dictatura has been exer- 
cised for a time by every successive ministry 
in recent years, the rage of Franco’s political 
foes being due to the fact that he and not they 
made capture of the King’s confidence. By the 
dictatura is understood a temporary assump- 
tion, owing to special causes, of legislative 
power by the administration, which subse- 
quently demands an indemnity for its acts 
from the Cortes. It ultimately rests with the 
Cortes either to confirm, revoke or modify the 
dictatorial decrees which possess in the mean- 
time the force of laws. The London Times 
—disposed, like the Paris Temps, to think 
Franco in the right at every stage—points out 
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that in Portugal such decrees have been is- 
sued, during three different intervals, by the 
sometime leader of the opposition to Franco, 
Senhor Luciano de Castro, when he was Prime 
Minister, while the late chief of the “regenera- 
dores,” Senhor Hintze Ribeiro, exercised the 
dictatura for a long period, in the course of 
which he thrice dismissed the Cortes. 


AVING been accustomed to suspensions 

of the constitution, and finding nothing 
strange or abnormal in the state of affairs that 
led to the assassination of Carlos, the Portu- 
guese masses, insists the Temps, have all along 
acquiesced in the system of Franco. It may 
be said to date historically from May of last 
year when by royal decree the dictator whom 
Queen Amelie is now said to hold personally 
responsible for the slaying of her husband 
abruptly dissolved the Cortes. No date was 
fixed for the next elections. Franco, in a 
harangue of the flowery phraseology for 
which he is famed, explained to a political 
club that the choice of “a fortuitous moment” 
for an appeal to the people would have to de- 
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THE BOMB DANCE 
Dom Carlos formed one of a trio with the Shah 


and the Czar. 
—Weohre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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pend “upon the deportment of the opposition 
to the work of patriotic regeneration.” The 
instant Franco judged that “all parties know 
how to perform their consecrated duty” the 
national parliament would be permitted to 
come together once more. The indeterminate 
moment had not arrived when the royal fam- 
ily was fired upon in the Lisbon streets last 
month. The opposition groups denounced, 
conspired, organized revolutions. Their news- 
paper organs were censored or suppressed 
whenever they denounced Franco for “tramp- 
ling upon the constitution,” for “arrogating to 
himself the powers of a dictator.” The dicta- 
tor’s apologists replied for him that his devo- 
tion to the representative system was una- 
bated, that he had to dissolve the late chamber 
out of regard for public order, that the abso- 
lutism was altogether temporary—producing, 
besides, the “most gratifying results.” But 
that was before the King and the crown 
prince were martyred to the dictatura. 


Shes factors strengthened Franco as he 

fought the political groups bent upon de- 
stroying him—first the implicit confidence of 
Dom Carlos and secondly, his avoidance of 
any direct issue with the will of the masses. 
Politicians of all shades of opinion outside of 
Franco’s immediate followers might rage, the 
university students could organize their petty 
revolts, but as long as the masses of the Por- 
tuguese looked on with comparative indiffer- 
ence, Franco was able to convince his sover- 
eign that nothing tragical need happen. Imme- 
diately after the dissolution the peers, as well 
as the “progressive” and “conservative” depu- 
ties, met and drew up a protest to the crown. 
They demanded a return to the normal con- 
stitution. The council of state were divided. 
Seven of its members addressed a letter to the 
King which contained a similar protest and a 
similar demand. Five took no action. Peers 
and deputies pleaded for an audience. Dom 
Carlos granted it with his characteristic gra- 
ciousness. The malcontents appear to have 
stated their grievances to his late Majesty not 
only in writing but in some heated words, 
Dom Carlos listened patiently. In his capacity 
of constitutional sovereign he promised to re- 
fer the case to his “government.” Delegations 
from several municipal councils throughout 
the kingdom made representations. They got 
the form of consolation which had proved so 
depressing to the peers, 
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THE ASSASSINATED CROWN PRINCE OF 
PORTUGAL 


Prince Luiz, who lost his life at Lisbon almost 
simultaneously with his father’s taking off, bore a 
striking resemblance to his late sire not only in his 
blonde, rotund and florid characteristics, but in his 
unassuming manner and happy disposition. 


‘T= municipal council of Lisbon happened 

to be one of the civic bodies that com- 
plained of Franco to the King. Franco dis- 
solved the offensive branch of the city govern- 
ment, accusing it of financial corruption—the 
very charge laid by his opponents at Franco’s 
door. He won over his King, it is said, by the 
simple process of bribing him. Dom Carlos be- 
longed to the type known among sporting men 
as a good loser. He never played cards reck- 
lessly but he had the artistic temperament and 
drew his salary in advance. He was always in 
debt to the national treasury because of his 
“anticipations.” Franco canceled the “anticipa- 
tions” by dictatorial decree. He let Dom Carlos 
draw some two hundred thousand dollars from 
the revenues in addition to the emoluments 
fixed by the dissolved Cortes. The pay of all 
army officers was doubled—in some cases 
trebled. Meanwhile a state of siege, as they 
call it in Portugal, had been declared in the 





FRANCO’S LAST STRAW 


capital, in Coimbra, the seat of the university, 
where the students have been turbulent for 
months, in Cintra, the beautiful summer resort 
of all wealthy Portuguese. The statute which 
in the dominions of Dom Carlos corresponds 
to our own habeas corpus act, was suspended 
by Franco last summer. The dictator had 
latterly begun to arrest his political opponents 
and to send them for summary treatment be- 
fore a drumhead court martial unless they 
were locked up without prospect of trial or 
deported to the African shore. 


H AD the lot of Franco been cast in England 

he would be styled an imperialist. His 
avowed ambition was to train the Portuguese 
to take what he is fond of styling their proper 
position in the world. “I wish,” he is quoted as 
having said, “to purify the parliamentary sys- 
tem by removing the temptation to divide the 
spoils of office.” He lately sent professors and 
pupils from the universities to England, 
France and Germany. He planned to improve 
the system of education. Sixty per cent of the 
population are wholly illiterate. The masses 
cannot even comprehend the arguments of 
the opposing factions at Lisbon which are 
made up exclusively of the rich, for politics 
is the business of the privileged. Portugal, 
Franco believes, can never be a rich country 
because she has no minerals. She is not an 
industrial community but an agricultural one. 
Portugal still possesses colonies capable of 
development. In Brazil, Franco is fond of 
saying, the Portuguese have compatriots 
strongly attached to the mother country. The 
Dictator it was who arranged the visit Dom 
Carlos was foreordained never to pay to Rio 
de Janeiro this coming spring. 


H AD the late Dom Carlos been firm enough, 

a few weeks since, to withstand the pres- 
sure of his dictatorial Premier on one point, 
he might not, the Paris Temps suspects, have 
been assassinated at all. Franco’s great prob- 


lem was the house of peers. The factions 
fighting him were entrenched there. The dic- 
tator dared not assemble a new Cortes until 
he held the key to this citadel. He had by 
decree taken from the peers one after another 
of their constitutional powers, especially that 
of trying insubordinate or impeached mem- 
bers of the cabinet. Franco was transferring 
the functions of the house of peers to the 
Supreme Tribunal—corresponding somewhat 
loosely to our own Supreme Court at Wash- 
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ington. The Supreme Tribunal at Lisbon had 
by its decisions recognized the assumption of 
legislative powers by Franco as “sanctioned 
by previous usage” and had recalled the fact 
that former decrees promulgated without par- 
liamentary authority had been held good in 
law and enforced. The lower courts had in 
one or two instances set aside Franco’s de- 
crees as unconstitutional but the Supreme Tri- 
bunal reversed these decisions, sustaining 
Franco in nearly all he did. 


T Bus upheld by the court of last resort in 

the kingdom, Franco undertook to “pack” 
the house of peers by one of his innumerable 
decrees. This was literally extinguishing the 
opposition. Every faction was at once united 
with all the rest by a common instinct of self 
preservation. The apathy of the ignorant 
multitude, looking on in strict neutrality, had 
not been stirred at all by the fiery orations of 
the eloquent and impecunious Senhor Luciano 
de Castro, leader of the Progressives, nor by 
the consuming energy in conspiracy of Senhor 
Jose Maria d’Alpoim, head of the moderate 
monarchist party, nor by the historical phi- 
losophy of Senhor Bernardino Machado, idol- 
ized by the university students of Coimbra for 
his republicanism, nor even by the tremendous 
personal popularity of the winning Senhor 
Julio Vilhena, leader of the “regenerators” or 
conservatives. ‘The peasants thought the whole 
agitation a crack-brained fuss about nothing. 
The proletariat of the cities did not see that 
it had anything to gain from the triumph of 
any party to the quarrel. The peers contem- 
plated the prospect of their own extinction, 
organized a revolution which collapsed and 
Carlos fell. In forty-eight hours more, Franco 
was superseded. 


SSASSINATION was a _ contingency 
which did not enter into Franco’s calcu- 
lations, for he permitted the King and Queen 
to go about the streets of Lisbon almost unat- 
tended. The dictator knew Portugal well. He 
had perfect confidence in his own ultimate tri- 
umph. He felt that nobody had any real faith 
in the courtly politicians whom the dictatorship 
left without official stipends. Franco declared 
last month that the republican movement had 
strength in Lisbon and in Oporto only. The 
loyalty of both was guaranteed by the subsi- 
dized and even heavily bribed army. Franco, 
indeed, rather looked down upon the republi- 
cans as a crew of writers, poets and talkers 
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without one man of action among them. More- 
over, the dictator seems to have argued to his 
late sovereign that since the regeneradores 
hated the progressives, the progressives had 
nothing in common with the dissidents and the 
dissidents detested all others, there could be 
no basis for union among them. The political 
groups at first supposed that by a concerted 
agitation against the King they could compass 
the fall of Franco. They did not foresee the 
indifference of Dom Carlos to their attacks. 


OMING to the conclusion that agitation 
against Dom Carlos simply served the 
ends of the republicans, the other factions last 
December adopted a subtler policy. Senhor 
Machado was allowed to go on with his dia- 
tribes against monarchy in Roman lectures to 
his classes at Coimbra while Senhor Vilhena, 
the regenerator, organized the rest of the 
Opposition to Franco upon a “constitutional 
monarchical ideal.” He made common cause 
with de Castro, who has been Prime Minister 
himself. Neither Vilhena nor Castro is of 


the violent type of politician. Both are easy 
going, with some of the fatalism in the nature 
of each that gave birth to the aphorism that 


Africa begins with the Pyrenees. But the 
agitation of the republicans effected more, 
through the definiteness of its aim, than all 
the academic appeals of the other Senhors for 
restoration of the good old times, when the 
tobacco monopoly rotated so profitably from 
faction to faction and the wives of politicians 
were appointed to inspectorships in the custom 
house for the sake of the pin money. Yet to 
all appearances, Franco, on the eve of his 
sovereign’s assassination, was master of the 
situation. The crown, the army, the wealthier 
classes, exclusive of the professional politi- 
cians, and apparently the masses of the people 
were with him. His redoubtable enemies were 
the republicans alone, their growing numbers 
and influence constituting the incalculable fac-: 
tor in the political problem. Franco himself 
said that the republicans might prove danger- 
ous could they but find a capable leader. Their 
agitation was unfelt outside of the towns. 
The country folk, the bulk of the people of 
Portugal, not only knew nothing of their doc- 
trines but could not read their literature. The 
Portuguese, the Iberian English, as the Lon- 
don Times calls them, are conservative by in- 
stinct, attached to existing institutions. Amid 
all the vicissitudes of the past the dominions 
of the house of Braganza never evolved a 
republican form of government. 
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vere HEN for the eighth year in succes- 
sion, the King of England opened 
his parliament in person a few 
weeks since, measures of precau- 
tion were adopted upon a scale so 
elaborate as to suggest the dread of an an- 
archist plot. The menace of an outbreak on 
the part of the woman suffragists of the 
country was taken, and rightly taken as the 
event proved, with much seriousness. Only 
such ornaments of the female sex were admit- 
ted to the galleries of the House of Commons 
as were vouched for in writing by members 
related to them. All police on duty about 
Westminster were instructed to keep vigilant 
eyes on every female in sight. London skies 
seemed at first gray and leaden, threatening a 
downpour which, happily for the pageantry, 
did not come as, heralded by a burst of cheer- 
ing from the throngs, the historic state chariot, 
drawn by the eight famous creams brilliantly 
caparisoned, hove into view from the direc- 
tion of Buckingham Palace. Policemen ran 
up and down the lines of spectators, command- 
ing women in front to keep back or dashing 
spasmodically towards every streamer that 
might perchance bear the familiar words: 
“Votes for women.” Within the ornate and 
ancient coach of state, resplendent with its 
crusted gold and emblazoned heraldic devices, 
sat King Edward, attired in the uniform of a 
British field marshal, acknowledging repeat- 
edly the loyal greetings of the assembled Lon- 
doners. By his side her Majesty the Queen, 
whose taste for the spectacular is held respon- 
sible for the gorgeousness of this reign, bowed 
and smiled to the multitude of applauding sub- 
jects. The woman suffragists seemed to have 
faded out of the perspective as the regal pic- 
ture of nodding plumes, scarlet and gold uni- 
forms, medieval garbs of yeomen and gilded 
coach traced itself through the raw wintry 
air. 


EERESSES in court dresses and lords in 
scarlet and ermine filled by this time the 
greater part of the Gothic chamber in which 
the upper house of Parliament deliberates with 
results so aggravating to the present Prime 
Minister. At the end of the vast hall, the 
double throne, with its canopy and dais, was 
flanked by members of the diplomatic corps in 
variegated uniforms. Tier upon tier of expec- 
tant spectators rose on each side of the royal 
gallery through which the King must pass on 
his way from the robing room to the House of 





KING EDWARD 


OPENS PARLIAMENT 





ARRIVAL OF THE KING AND QUEEN IN THE STATE COACH TO OPEN THE NEW SESSION 


owing to the 


The ceremonies incident to the opening of Parliament were upon an unusual scale of antes this year 
resence not only of the Queen but of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The K 


ing wore a field 


marshal’s uniform, the procession was brilliant and the only interruption was the effort of the female suffragists 


to break through the lines of police. 


Lords. Ladies in great number, but not a suf- 
fragette among them apparently, endured the 
long wait from noon till two o’clock with an 
admirable patience, while peers in their robes 
and ofiicers in red and gold moved to and fro 
along the crimson aisle reserved for the pas- 


sage of their Majesties. At last the clangor 
of bells told of the approach of the sovereigns. 
The aisle was cleared and the two tall trum- 
peters who stood at the portals of the robing 
room raised their long trumpets. There strode 
into view a rank of heralds stalking slowly at 
the head of the procession. Votes for women 
seemed dream-like beside the reality of this 
magnificence. 


NIFORMED men walked backwards be- 
hind the Lord Chancellor, while facing 
them the young Marquess of Salisbury carried 
the great sword of state, his long robe sweep- 
ing behind him. Immediately after came their 
Majesties, the King leading the Queen by the 
hand. The tiers of ladies at the sides stooped 
in the formal courtesy. Queen Alexandra 
looked pale. She bowed to left and right with 
stately graciousness. His Majesty looked the 
picture of good health. He smiled throughout 
as he acknowledged his welcome with a fine 
eftect of dignity and strength, walking the 


length of the gallery slowly. Pages followed, 
carrying the trains. Thus the whole proces- 
sion paced through the lane of gentlemen-at- 
arms into the presence of the peers, the Marquis 
of Ripon bearing the crown—somewhat uneas- 
ily—on a cushion while the Marquis of Win- 
chester held the cap of maintenance. The 
dukes sat together on the first bench to the 
left of the throne. Next to the dukes sat a 
row of miarquesses and opposite them the 
bishops in their large white ermine hoods, not 
nearly so distinctive a badge of office as the 
baliooned lawn sleeves. On the woolsacks, im- 
mediately below the throne sat the lords jus- 
tices of appeal in robes of black silk, stitf 
with gold, while the lord chief justice and a 
round dozen of his bewigged brethren in crim- 
son and ermine gazed inscrutably upon the 
flowing trains of the incoming sovereigns. 
Over his field marshal’s uniform the King now 
wore the crimsoned silk and velvet of his 
regality. Across Queen Alexandra’s glittering 
corsage was the broad blue riband of the gar- 
ter, while from the small crown of brilliants 
on her head depended a veil of finely meshed 
cream-colored lace. The royal trains were 
borne by three pages in scarlet coats, knee 
breeches and white silk stockings, their shoul- 
ders beribboned. 
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THE INVALID PRIME MINISTER OF 
ENGLAND 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was too ill to at- 
tend the opening session of parliament. There is some 
fear that he may be Prime Minister only in name 
unless there takes place an early improvement in his 
precarious health. The real Prime Minister is said to 
be, for the time being, at any rate, Mr. Lloyd-George. 


LL within the chamber had risen with one 
impulse as the procession emerged from 

the robing room. As the King mounted the 
steps of the throne, it was noticed that he did 
not carry the stick which has supported his 
lameness throughout the fatigues of previous 
openings of parliament. When pages had 
spread out the long train the King, before tak- 
ing his place upon it, bowed to the peers, say- 
ing: “Pray, my lords, be seated.” ‘The stage 
management of everything had been admirable 
and not one scream had issued from the lips 





of any suffragette. The Commons and their 
Speaker were duly summoned to appear at the 
bar and during the few minutes which elapsed 
there was a dead hush. When the leading 
members of the lower house came at last it 
was observed, amid their scramble for position 
at the “bar,” that the Prime Minister was 
absent. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in 
fact, had not quite recovered from the attack 
of influenza for which he has been seeking 
relief in the south of France. But Mr. 
Asquith, the somewhat cold and unmagnetic 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was on hand to 
assume, in the absence of his chief, the leader- 
ship of the Commons. The Lord Chancellor, 
on bended knee, handed the royal speech to nis 
Majesty who (still sitting and donning his 
field marshal’s hat) read it in clear and reso- 
nant tones. The fineness of the King’s elocu- 
tion was characteristic. Not a word of the 
whole long speech could have been missed in 
any part of the hall. The voice was clear, 
firm, sure of itself, never hesitating a moment. 
Hardly once did the King raise his eyes from 
the paper. His brilliant audience listened in- 
tently, bending towards the reader in eagerness 
to learn if the question of woman suffrage was 
really to be mentioned. 


Not a syllable of the whole three thousand 

words put into King Edward’s mouth by 
his Majesty’s government referred to any con- 
templated opening of Britain’s polling booths 
to Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, Miss Lydia Pank- 
hurst and other suffragette sisters of the 
George Eliots and Harriet Martineaus of to- 
day. The King referred instead to the recent 
visit of his nephew, the German Emperor, to 
the grief he felt at the death of the venerable 
King Oscar of Sweden and to the conclusion 
of the agreement between his own government 
and that of the Czar with reference to Asiatic 
affairs. The first approach to the sensational 
in the fairly long speech was his Majesty’s 
round denunciation of the state of affairs in 
Macedonia. Bands of different nationalities 
there, he said, “continue to pursue a campaign 
of violence” and “the situation gives serious 
cause for anxiety.” There was something in 
the shape of a well bred agitation among the 
robed and coroneted listeners when his Maj- 
esty said that his ministers had made repre- 
sentations to the Sultan and proposals to the 
powers for dealing with the subject. Such 
decided and direct language must mean, all 





NEWFOUNDLAND AGAINST MASSACHUSETTS 











KING EDWARD VII AS A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


The British sovereign in his personal capacity farms and visits his nei 
< here shown on a pony 


sells a particularly fine breed of cow. The King is 


hbors, raises sheep, makes butter and 
“ likes to ride through the country 


lanes to and from the shooting. The King is a pretty good shot at a bird on the wing. 


London organs fear, a Macedonian crisis of an 
exceptionally smart acuteness this spring. 


H AVING administered this strong dose to 

the Sultan, King Edward put a rod in 
pickle for that excessively independent sover- 
eign of the Congo, Leopold II of Belgium. 
“My government,” read out the British mon- 
arch from the parchment in his hand, “are all 
fully aware of the great anxiety felt with re- 
gard to the treatment of the native population 
in the Congo.” The sole desire of his govern- 
ment was “to see the government of that state 
humanely administered” and he accordingly 
voiced his aspiration to that effect. Such can- 
dor is deemed an underlining of the assurance 
in many London organs lately that the Congo 
situation is far graver than the world at large 
yet suspects. It is even taken as a threat to 
Leopold that British gunboats may be placed 
on the lower and upper reaches of the Congo 
River which, with its affluents, is an interna- 
tional highway. That would extinguish the 
rubber monopoly of his Belgian Majesty auto- 
matically, especially if the Nile were closed to 
the Congo state’s supplies. The British gov- 


ernment, in a word, suspects the good faith of 
the plan put forth by Leopold for the annexa- 
tion of his Congo dominion to his Belgian 
kingdom. The government of Brussels is not 
rendered sufficiently independent of the King 
of the Belgians. Leopold, evidently, will be 
asked to name an early date before which he 
shall evolve an altruistic scheme of annexa- 
tion. ‘There must be unrestricted control by 
the Belgian parliament over the administration 
and finances of the entire Congo territory. 
Should Leopold fail to provide ample guaran- 
tees for a complete reversal of the claims and 
practices of his existing Congo system, he will 
hear of something to his disadvantage. 


HE inexpressible delicacy of King Ed- 
ward's reference to the disputes between 
Newfoundland fishermen and our own is taken 
to mean that this ancient grievance is not yet 
ready for submission to The Hague. Ever 
since the Prime Minister of England took over 
these negotiations between Washington and 
London, complains the leader of the opposi- 
tion in the Commons, “he has followed the 
fatal course of surrendering the clearest Brit- 
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ish rights to threats of violence.” He has not 
even the excuse—“which in no case could be 
sufficient”—that these threats of violence indi- 
cated an intention to fight in case of non- 
compliance. “No one understands the Ameri- 
can temperament,” to quote the London Post, 
“or is acquainted with the history of Anglo- 
American relations, can imagine that the 
Americans would go to war for the sake of 
their alleged rights now a hundred years old 
and of no great commercial value.” Be the 
psychology of this branch of the subject what 
it may, the fact is that Washington and Lon- 
don agreed to submit the Newfoundland dis- 
pute to arbitration. The limitations of the 
terms of reference to certain specific questions 
proved a somewhat more difficult task than 
was at first anticipated. Meanwhile, as the 
London Post avers, “the Americans have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the privileges they desire 
by the simple method of declaring their inten- 
tion to exercise them in any case.” Washing- 
ton’s contention to The Hague will be that 
the fishing rights conferred by the treaty dat- 
ing back to 1818 are worthless if all privileges 
implied in the treaty itself be denied—if, for 
example, Americans are prohibited from em- 
ploying Newfoundlanders to fish for them or 
to obtain supplies of bait. 





O* infinitely greater importance to our own 
country than even the British King’s 
tactful reference to Newfoundland were the 
carefully worded sentences of his speech from 
the throne on the subject of Canada’s recent 
negotiation with Japan. Between the North 
American colony and the island empire of the 
Asiatic littoral there has been, his Majesty 
conceded. That “difficulty,” parliament was 
told, is now “settled.” The monarch was too 
discreet to mention strictures in some Wash- 
ington circles with regard to the alleged dis- 
courtesy Canada’s envoy in Tokyo had shown 
in not cooperating with Mr. O’Brien, United 
States ambassador at the Mikado’s court. 
“What would the people of Canada have 
thought of me,” asked the Dominion represen- 
tative in Tokyo, “had I gone knocking at the 
door of the United States embassy?” The 
statesman who spoke these words is Rodolphe 
I.emieux, most conspicuous of living French- 
Canadian politicians next to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier himself. Mr. Lemieux, the Dominion 
Minister of Labor, had been charged by his 


chief in the Canadian cabinet with the mission . 


of discussing at Tokyo the situation resulting 
from the riots at Vancouver. 
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Havin returned to Ottawa from Tokyo 
barely a fortnight before King Edward 
read his speech from the throne, Mr. Lemieux 
had announced that his mission to Japan on 
behalf of Canada was a success. Dominion 
dailies aver that Lemieux did more for his 
colony at the Tokyo Foreign Office than Taft 
accomplished at the same clearing house of 
world politics, Lemieux is typically French- 
Canadian in the spontaneity of his tact, in the 
graciousness of his deportment and in the 
honeyed phraseology of his speeches in the 
parliament at Ottawa. He is one of Canada’s 
most distinguished lawyers altho he is but 
forty-two and he has sat some eight years in 
the lower house of the Dominion legislature. 
His point of view is reflected in his reference, 
on the eve of his departure for the far east, 
to “the egis of the mighty empire” which made 
it possible for “one of the youngest and most 
democratic of nations’—that is, Canada—to 
enter into direct negotiations with “one of the 
oldest and most distinguished of peoples,” 
namely Japan. Lemieux belongs to that school 
of Canadian imperialists which insists that the 
Dominion must be vested with an independent 
treaty-making power over the heads of the 
foreign officials in London. Canada, from 
this standpoint, is not in the least bound by 
the circumstance that Britain entered some 
years ago into a treaty of commerce with 
Japan which conferred mutual advantages, 
among them being the full right of travel and 
residence in one another’s territories. 





jt was the object of Mr. Lemieux to extricate 

the ministry of which he is a member from 
the very political embarrassments occasioned 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s rather incautious ad- 
hesion to this treaty. Canada had not been 
bound by it originally. There was a clause 
exempting British colonies altogether unless 
they signified their acceptance of its provis- 
ions. Sir Wilfrid had stood out for some time. 
Ultimately his ministry gave in its adhesion. 
Japanese immigrants thus had the Canadian 
door opened to them with such results in 
British Columbia as all the world knows. In 
the game of diplomatic bridge that ensued at 
Tokyo it did look for a long time as if all the 
trumps were in the hand of Baron Hayashi 
without so much as an ace among the cards of 
Mr. Lemieux. But his partner, the London 
Foreign Office, trumped in with the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Baron Hayashi would not 
at first recede from his undoubted right by 
treaty to demand full liberty for Japanese sub- 
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jects to enter Canada and reside there. This 


brought Sir Claude MacDonald, the experi-. 


enced and astute British ambassador at Tokyo, 
into the game. Baron Hayashi was induced 
to accept the fact that his countrymen are not 
welcome in unrestricted numbers anywhere on 
the Pacific slope of Canada. He promised to 
limit immigration in accordance with local 
conditions in the Dominion. Mr. Lemieux told 
Baron Hayashi roundly that Canada’s only 
alternative was to end her commercial pact 
with Japan altogether. The influx of Orien- 
tals into the Dominion by way of Hawaii is 
now a thing of the past. 


Sage G invoked upon the labors of lords 

and commons the blessing of almighty 
God, King Edward, who uttered no syllable on 
the subject of woman suffrage, began his re- 
turn journey to Buckingham Palace. The 


Prince and Princess of Wales followed on 
their way back to Marlborough House. No 
diminution in the crowds along Whitehall was 
to be noticed, while in the Mall the assem- 
blage seemed to be even denser than before. 
Then three well dressed woman suffragists 
broke through the military cordon and made 


their way to within a few yards of the great 
gilded state coach surrounded by its glittering 
escort of household cavalry. The oncoming 
suffragists were waving strips of paper on 
which had been printed: “Votes for women.” 
These papers were at once snatched from their 
hands by the police lining the route, which had 
been freshly covered with golden sand and 
looked like a sunken lane running between two 
somber banks with a fringe of scarlet and sil- 
ver on either side. One of the women fainted. 
Two others were removed by force. Dense 
throngs looked excitedly on. The crowds 
seemed almost entirely composed of well 
dressed people, those who might be taken to 
belong to the ranks of the unemployed being 
hardly discernible. The suffragettes were 
beaten back, but it was a Phyrrhic victory for 
the police. 


T= shrieks of suffragettes with chains 

around their waists had already contrib- 
uted their element of excitement to the first 
meeting of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
cabinet since the recess of last autumn. The 
ladies tried the rush tactics of football at the 
front door of that extensive old house in Lon- 
don, No. 10 Downing street, which is the offi- 
cial residence of the British Prime Minister 
and the place from which the vast empire of 
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King Edward is actually ruled. Laws are 
made, to be sure, in Parliament, proclamations 
emanate from Buckingham Palace and the 
final court of appeal for the interpretation of a 
statute is the House of Lords. The real and 
actual government of Great Britain, however, 
is housed at No. 10 Downing street, before 
which, on a recent morning, Mr. Herbert 
Henry Asquith, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
drew up in a carriage. He had come to attend 
the cabinet meeting. He had barely alighted 
when the suffragettes, headed by that dauntless 
champion of their cause, Mrs. Flora Drum- 
mond, pounced upon him. The ladies had been 
making political life exciting elsewhere for the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, into 
whose face his own hat, deftly snatched to the 
screaming accompaniment of “Votes for wo- 
men!” had been hurled with the nicest accu- 
racy of aim. 


Re high silk hat on the head of the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer was an object of 
eager competition outside No. 10 Downing 
street between the police on one side and the 
members of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union on the other. The police seized the 
suffragettes, but those ladies had now wound 
chains around their waists and padlocked 
themselves to the railings. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, hotly pursued by Mrs. Flora 
Drummond, Miss Edith New, Miss Elizabeth 
McArthur, Miss Olivia Smith and other emi- 
nent leaders of the movement, fled up the steps 
and through the front door of No. 10, which 
slammed loudly after him. Having crossed 
the stone floored entrance hall and through 
the historic long corridor, Mr. Asquith found 
a round dozen of his colleagues in the cabinet. 
The council chamber at No. 10 Downing 
street is fitted with double doors and double 
windows, exceptional care being taken withal 
that the discussions of the cabinet shall not be 
overheard. Three of the five windows that 
look out upon the Prime Minister’s garden 
were protected from assault by watchmen. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Drummond was at the front 
door pulling a knob which she evidently 
thought that of the bell. Her action released a 
catch, the door flew back and the ladies poured 
in with cries of “Votes for women!” A score 
of suffragettes, chained to the railings on the 
sidewalk, were haranguing the gathering 
crowd, The Prime Minister was in bed up- 
stairs. The President of the Board of Trade 
had evaded the agitators by way of the Home 
Secretary’s back garden, which adjoins that of 
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the Prime Minister’s residence. The assem- 
bled statesmen resolved to put nothing about 
woman suffrage into the King’s speech. The 
police unpadlocked the ladies from the rail- 
ings, Mrs. Drummond and her colleagues were 
pushed into the street and when five of the 
suffragettes had been taken to the lock-up the 
incident closed. 


DP EMONSTRATIONS of this sort have just 

been referred to by David Lloyd-George, 
the most radical member of the present British 
ministry, as “shrieking and hysterical.” Yet 
he avows his own belief in woman suffrage. 
The Prime Minister does the same. If it de- 
pended upon Sir Henry the women would have 
suffrage in a month, says Mr. Lloyd-George. 
The objection to the scheme of the suffrag- 
ettes, as the head of the cabinet formulates it, 
is that only well-to-do women will get votes. 
“It will enfranchise propertied ladies,” to 
quote Sir Henry’s words in the Commons, “but 
it will not touch to any such extent as is neces- 
sary the mass of working women.” Mr. Lloyd- 
George makes that view his own. He told a 
delegation of suffragettes the other day that he 
does not mean to be “henpecked” into “votes 
for women.” Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the Home 
Secretary, is reported to have said that his 
wife is a-suffragette. That sort of talk does 
not satisfy the women in this case. They 
denounce it as being, in the words of Mabel 
Tuke, one of the heads of the agitation, “a 
persistent evasion on the part of the govern- 
ment of the question of women’s enfranchise- 
ment.” The lady predicts that the militant 
‘agitation which has resulted in the imprison- 
ment of nearly two hundred women will go on 
with redoubled vigor. 


” 
* * 


43S the approach of the greatest Mo- 
hammedan festival of the year— 

that of Aid-el-Kebir—raised the 

question whether the Moroccan 

we faithful should offer up their pray- 

ers for Abd-el-Aziz or for Mulai Hafid, the 
ulema of Fez announced that in consequence 
of'a revelation from Heaven neither of the 
half-brothers now disputing the throne could 
be mentioned in invocations to God. Allah 
had yet to declare himself for either. The 
French government at once resolved to remain 
equally neutral. Three days later Mulai Hafid 
had proclaimed a holy war in the mosques at 
Marakesh, the public criers announcing the 
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edict in all the market places and bazars. 
Islam, according to Mulai Hafid, the most 
learned of living Moroccan theologians with 
the single exception of Raisuli, enjoins five 
grand obligations upon the faithful. The first 
three are essential to salvation. The other 
two depend upon circumstances and necessity. 
We are first of all required to bear testimony 
to the unity of God and to the divine mission 
of Mohammed as the prophet of God, abjuring 
the Christian abomination of threefold person- 
ality in the one true God. We are next to 
keep with fasting and prayer the holy season 
of Ramadan, meditating even after sundown 
upon the unity of Allah. The third obligation 
essential to salvation is the practice of alms- 
giving as prescribed in the Koran, an obliga- 
tion so very solemn that a special account will 
be demanded of it at the day of judgment. We 
must likewise make our pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Finally, we must enlist for the Jehad, the holy 
war, the fight for the defence of Islam. The 
effect of this proclamation upon the Moroccan 
faithful was no less prodigious than that of 
President Roosevelt’s special message upon the 
warring factions in our own land. 
NFORTUNATELY for Mulai Hafid, most 
Moroccan theologians have long agreed 
that a holy war, or Jehad, can not lawfully be 
entered upon without the sanction of the high- 
est divine functionary in the empire, the same 
ulema of Fez whose revelation from Heaven 
had such influence in Paris. The prospect was 
anything but pleasing to the partizans of Mulai 
Hafid. He had already been accepted as Sul- 
tan by various tribes in the south. He is some- 
what the senior and decidedly the superior of 
his half-brother, Abd-el-Aziz. Mulai Hafid, be- 
ing the son of a Shawia lady born in the faith, 
received the true religion from that pious 
parent, whereas Abd-el-Aziz is the child of a 
Circassian whom his father bought without 
really converting. The fidelity of Mulai Hafid 
to the precepts of the Koran has never been 
questioned. He is renowned for his verse in all 
Islam. He has written a volume of commen- 
taries on holy writ. It is true that he has but 
one wife but the circumstance is attributed to 
his poverty and to the absorption of his mind 
in the theological studies for which he has 
long been famous. Many devout Musselmen 
are without harems. 


MEANWHILE, the dregs of the Mohamme- 
dan populace of Fez, famished through 
the prohibitive price of provisions consequent 








upon the anarchy of the war between the half- 
brothers, pillaged some bazars and began loot- 
ing the houses of Jews. The rulers of the 
town, like the native authorities elsewhere, 
proved powerless in this emergency. They 
shut the town gates upon incoming tribesmen 
and sent messages to Abd-el-Aziz—who may 
perhaps be regarded as the constitutional sov- 
ereign of the land—to send troops from his 
stronghold of Rabat. That vacillating person- 
age merely wrote back to the ulema of Fez 
inquiring whether, in case any Moslem sover- 
eign’s authority became so weakened that he 
was impotent to assert it, Christian soldiers 
might be called upon to aid him. The ulema 
thereupon conferred with the theologians of 
the local mosques and sent back word that if 
any Moslem sovereign’s power was so weak- 
ened that Christians were necessary to reassert 
it, it was manifest that the sovereign had for- 
feited the confidence of the faithful and had 
therefore no claim to be deemed the accepted 


ruler of Morocco. 
[% less than twenty-four hours, Abd-el-Aziz 
had been formally deposed as Sultan and 
Mulai Hafid was proclaimed in his stead. Abd- 
el-Aziz is said to have sent a large sum in gold 
to the theologians at Fez, urging them in a 
missive which later fell into the hands of his 
half-brother to place a ban upon Mulai Hafid. 
Commentators upon the Koran seem to agree 
that the recognition of a Sultan by the ulema 
at Fez, within the sacred precincts of the tomb 
of Mulai Idris, is final and unalterable, be- 
stowing upon the accepted one the throne of 
the whole of Morocco. Often in the past, 
however, accepted Sultans have been obliged 
to conquer domains awarded them by the theo- 
logians. Mulai Hafid has spent the past month 
in validating by force of arms a claim which 
as yet remains merely divine. Regarding his 
exact whereabouts no information of a definite 
sort has been forthcoming during the last fort- 
night. He does not seem to have fought his 
way as far as Fez, but he has set up his uncle 
there as Viceroy, while Abd-el-Aziz hovers in 
the vicinity of Rabat striving to negotiate a 
loan from some French bankers upon the basis 
of the support he expects from the government 
at Paris. 





T is far from obvious to Premier Clemen- 
ceau, as he has just explained to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies at Paris, that France is called 
upon to decide between Abd-el-Aziz and Mulai 
Hafid. Besides the sovereign recognized by 


SIR HARRY MACLEAN 
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that act of Algeciras framed by the recent 
Moroccan conference of the powers, three pre- 
tenders are disputing the throne. There is 
“the Roghi,” heading a motley federation of 
unorthodox tribesmen in the interior. Then 
there is Bu Hamara, a mad mullah who rides 
about the mountains on a mule ravaging cara- 
vans in the name of religion. Most serious of 
all is Mulai Hafid, posing as the rightful 
leader of the faithful and a patriot in opposi- 
tion to his half-brother, represented as a tool 
of the Christians. This leaves out of the ac- 
count Raisuli, the famous brigand, upon whose 
captive, the English Kaid Sir Harry MacLean, 
the turn of events has had a depressing effect. 
This old and trusted adviser of Abd-el-Aziz, 
whose misfortunes began when the Kaid was 
captured, has languished in durance for eight 
weary months. For the release of the Kaid 
the British government had agreed to pay the 
equivalent of a hundred thousand dollars. 
Twenty thousand dollars of this sum was to be 
a cash payment the instant Sir Harry reached 
British soil. The balance was to be invested 
for a term of three years, Raisuli receiving the 
interest therefrom throughout all that time. 
Those of Raisuli’s supporters who are now in 
prison were to have been released, Raisuli him- 
self, together with the immediate members of 
his large family, receiving British protection 
against both Abd-el-Aziz and Mulai Hafid for 
acts of impiety committed in the past. At the 
last moment Raisuli demanded the surrender 
of those of his friends whom Abd-el-Aziz had 
been detaining at Fez. The surrender has not 
yet been made because the tribesmen in revolt 
between that city and Raisuli’s domain would 
never suffer the necessary guard to pass with- 
out slaughter. Sir Harry was at last accounts 
a free man in the vicinity of Tangier, a Moroc- 
can sun having at last risen upon his day of 
ransom and release. 


BD-EL-AZIZ has announced his intention 

of proceeding in force to Fez to impose 

upon the fomenters of revolution there the 
religious penalties which, according to him, 
their “impiety” has incurred. His deposition 
did not meet with unanimous approval in the 
ancient capital. Force is said to have been 
used to secure the signatures of some of the 
hierarchs proclaiming Mulai Hafid. It was, 
indeed, reported a few weeks ago that a plot 
exists for the restoration of Abd-el-Aziz. The 
ulema and his clique of theologians read into 
the inauguration of reforms under the tute- 
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lage of France a schéme for the suppression 
of their own sacred functions. They therefore 
proclaimed Mulai Hafid. Everything at Fez 
depends upon whether the populace there will 
rally to the ulema. The same theologians who 
proclaimed his sovereignty may proclaim the 
deposition of Mulai Hatid this very month. 
Abd-el-Aziz may raise the tribesmen and re- 
take his lost metropolis. The rise of the elder 
half-brother seems to the London Times to be 
simply part and parcel of a reaction against 
the Europeanizing tendencies of Abd-el-Aziz, 
symbolized to the faithful by the terms of the 
agreement at Algeciras. The Moroccan con- 
ference, convened to solve the Moroccan prob- 
lem, thus brought about the Moroccan crisis. 


7 
* * 


street mob during the week follow- 
ing Prince Biilow’s defiant declara- 
tion that William II, in his capacity 
as King of Prussia, and the Prussian govern- 
ment as well, have no intention whatever of 
extending universal manhood suffrage—which 


has existed for elections to the German Reich- 
stag since 1871—to elections for membership in 
the Prussian chamber of deputies. The aged 
Bebel, still the Spartacus of German Socialism, 
cried out against “the scarlet shamelessness of 
such suffrage shackles,” instituting compari- 
sons between twentieth century Prussia and 
the administration of ancient Persepolis. 
Prince Bilow soon emphasized his: original 
statement with a supplementary assurance that 
the Prussian authorities would not be in- 
fluenced by street demonstrations. Before 
many hours a mob of wage earners, forming a 
procession, marched through the avenues and 
squares of William’s capital to the hall in 
which the diet meets. They found the police 
drawn up there. Prince Biilow himself ap- 
peared for the opening of the day’s session, 
whereupon his carriage was surrounded with 
demonstrators shouting for universal suffrage. 
Now, it is very reprehensible, according to the 
official idea professed by Biilow himself, that 
the people should hold public meetings and 
organize demonstrations as a means of influ- 
encing the rulers of Prussia to concede popu- 
lar demands. The dismissal of a minister in 
compliance with “public opinion,” would, in 
the light of Prussian institutions, be a confes- 
sion of weakness on the part of the hereditary 
sovereign of the land. 
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THE street on which the diet building fronts 

was thronged by proletarian champions 
of the collectivist ideal as Prince Biilow with- 
in formulated these constitutional axioms in 
the crisply brilliant sentences that impart such 
charm to his oratory. In the wintry air of the 
Prinz Albrecht Strasse outside, meanwhile, the 
mobs were stamping their feet on the freshly 
fallen snow and singing songs of Socialism 
until the police charged in force. The agita- 
tors had already distributed leaflets among the 
demonstrators, in which all who ran—and 
most did—could read that some thirty million 
out of the thirty-seven millions of Prussian 
subjects are Socialists. “At the last general 
election for the Reichstag, which was hailed 
by the reactionaries as largely an anti-Social- 
ist triumph, the party in the kingdom of Prus- 
sia polled the enormous number of 1,816,900 
votes—much the largest vote cast by any single 
party.” Now this vast fraction of the Prussian 
people are represented in the Reichstag but 
they are debarred by the technicalities of Prus- 
sian electoral statutes from sending even one 
representative to the legislative halls of the 
Prussian kingdom. 


ISORDERLY demonstrations in the streets 
of Berlin prolonged themselves until 
William II made it plain that he would not 
flinch from employing whatever force might 
be necessary to crush them completely. Bebel 
replies that the Prussian Socialists have now 
exhausted all the legal means of redressing 
their ancient grievance. Yet even he concedes 
the futility of flinging the masses upon the bay- 
onets of well drilled infantry. Prince Bilow 
states with absolute candor that universal suf- 
frage is not compatible with the interests of 
Prussia and Bebel replies to him that the exist- 
ing suffrage situation can not endure. How- 
ever, the Socialist advance against reaction 
failed last month altho, as European papers 
like the Paris Temps believe, the real fight for 
the franchise in Prussia is only beginning. 
Prince Biilow’s open reaction has affronted his 
radical allies in the Reichstag, who are impor- 
tant factors in the combination by means of 
which the Chancellor’s majority there is main- 
tained. “Prince Biilow,” as the Frankfurter 
Zeitung says, “has burst the ‘block’ with his 
own hands by repudiating the fundamental 
idea of his ‘block’ policy.” It remains to be 
seen, as the Socialist Vorwarts puts the matter, 
whether Prince Biilow can pose to the Reich- 
stag in the lion’s skin of liberalism while 
braying loud reaction. 
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THE SECRET OF LAWSON’S CAREER 


HAVE devoted three and a half 
years of my time and some 
millions of my fortune to re- 
form work in the interests of 

m™ 6the public. Beginning January 
AL st, I shall allow the public to 
do their own reforming, and I shall devote my 
time and capital exclusively to my own busi- 
ness of stock ‘gambling’ in Wall and State 
streets—particularly Wall street—for the pur- 
pose of recouping the millions I have donated 
to my public work.” In these words, Thomas 
W. Lawson, on December 7 last, announced 
his retirement from the fight he has been con- 
ducting against the methods of “frenzied 
finance.” In the February Everybody's appears 
a long personal letter from him to Mr. Ridg- 
way, of that magazine, and another to Mr. 
Cosgrove explaining why he has retired from 
the fight. His explanation is a three-fold one: 
(1) The “people” are a lot of “gelatine spined 
shrimps” not worth battling for; (2) his fight, 
he says, has proved a total failure; (3) he can 
hurt the “System”—meaning the Standard Oi! 
group—more by stock gambling than by his 
past methods. This is the way he expresses 
himself concerning the people: 


“You talk of what I owe the people. What do 
I owe to the gelatine-spined shrimps? What 
have the saffron-blooded apes done for me or 
mine that I should halt any decisions to match 
their lightning-change ten-above-ten-below-zero 
chameleon-hued loyalty? 

“The people! The very name has so sealed it- 
self into my being, that, heeling its every appear- 
ance, of late, are myriads of fantastically ap- 
pareled marionettes whose solemn graphophoning 
of ‘Our rights, our privileges,’ whose bold front- 
ing of mirror shields and savage circling of 
candy-swords, make me almost die a-laughing. 
Forgive me, my dear Ridgway, but the people, 
particularly the American people, are a joke—a 
System joke.” 


Lawson’s utterances and acts during the time 
he has been prominently before the public 
present a medley of apparent contradictions 
and inconsistencies. But when one at last 
lights upon the key to his character, the real 
consuming and dominating motive in his life, 
his course is revealed as one of almost elemen- 
tary simplicity. The key to the man’s charac- 
ter is personal vanity. That explains him 


down to his very latest pronunciamento. It 
was wounded vanity that made him an enemy 
of the System, after doing much of its dirtiest 
work. Rogers and the rest of the group failed 
to take him at a high enough valuation to suit 
him. It was personal vanity that led him into 
his recital of the “Crime of Amalgamated.” 
Mr. Cosgrove, with a keen scent for a much- 
needed magazine sensation (Everybody's had 
been floundering for years unable to find its 
cue), approached him and implored him for 
the story and skilfully played upon his vanity 
until he got what he asked for. All the time 
that Lawson was writing the narrative and de- 
nouncing the methods of stock gambling, he 
continued his own stock operations. At least 
Frank Fayant says he did, and the truth of the 
assertion is practically conceded by Lawson. 
When the “Crime of Amalgamated” was spun 
out to such length that the public attention be- 
gan to lag, it was again the man’s personal 
vanity that led him into his series of explosive 
newspaper advertisements in regard to the 
stock market. And lastly, his fierce denuncia- 
tion of “the people” is but another display of 
wounded vanity because they also have failed 
to take him at his own high valuation. From 
the first, even when Lawson was seen to be 
performing an almost invaluable service to the 
nation, the public had an instinctive distrust 
of the man himself and the motives actuating 
him. It was a case of one member of a gang 
peaching on the others because the swag had 
not been divided according to his liking. All 
his protestations and avouchments could not 
remove that distrust, and if there ever was any 
need of further vindication of the public’s in- 
stinct in the case, Lawson’s latest deliverances 
furnish it. 

Lawson is not a quitter. He is going to keep 
on doing what he has always done—minister 
to his boundless love for notoriety and per- 
sonal attention. But it is probable that the 
ethical value of his work has come to an end. 

For in spite of his confession of failure, the 
value derived to the nation from his turning 
state’s evidence, so to speak, has been incalcu- 
lable. There is basis for the statement made 
by Mr. Ridgway that “the work of ‘Frenzied 
Finance,’ in the tremendous consequences that 
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A SOURED REFORMER 


Thomas W. Lawson announces that the people must hereafter do their own reforming; he is going to devote 
himself to stock-gambling. The people, especially the American people, he says are a joke. 





PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 


have followed in its wake, is comparable only 
to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’; and we dare predict 
that it will be the book to which the historians 
of the future will go for the facts and the 
atmosphere of the extraordinary period of 
financial exploitation and colossal plundering 
that culminated in the late panic.” 

Lawson’s career, therefore, whatever may be 
thought of his character, is one of real his- 
torical importance, no matter what he may do 
or say in the future. In Success Magazine, 
Frank Fayant has been for the last six months 
telling the story of that career. The story is 
very far from being a eulogy. It represents 
Lawson as a financial guerilla all the way 
through, yet the latter derives characteristic 
gratification from the fact that it is, as he 
boasts, “the largest story ever devoted to one 
man while alive,” by that magazine. 

Lawson was born in poverty fifty years ago. 
His father was a carpenter, born in Nova 
Scotia, who came to Boston in the early fifties, 
and who, five years after Thomas was born, 
joined the Third Massachusetts Cavalry and 
went to the Civil War, returning three years 
later broken down in health. He died not long 
afterward, leaving his widow with two chil- 
dren. Tom went to school only until he was 
twelve. Then he ran away from school one 
day and went to Boston to find a job. He 
found one at $3.00 a week and went back home 
to tell his mother. She scolded him and sent 
him back to school the next morning. He ran 
away again and started in at his work. She 
went after him and brought him home. But 
the contest ended in Tom’s having his way, 
and his career bég@h in the banking house of 
Stevens, Amory & Co., just across the street 
from his present offices in Boston. He got the 
speculative fever very early, and by the time 
he was sixteen he could count his gains and 
losses in four figures. He kept his eyes and 
ears open for “tips,” and speculated to the 
limit of his resources. “Before he reached his 
majority he handled more money of his own 
than many well-to-do men do in all their lives.” 
On one deal he lost all he had saved except 
$159. With that he gave a dinner at Young’s 
Hotel to his associates in the deal, and gave the 
last five-dollar-bill to the head waiter. When 
he made money, he was apt to go to Provi- 
dence with it to patronize the gambling houses. 
“Tt is idle to deny that Lawson is a gambler,” 
says Mr. Fayant. “He has been a gambler ever 
since he entered State street, and he is today 
one of the most daring gamblers the country 
has ever known.” But Mr. Fayant has been 
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unable to find any evidence of the truth of the 
report that Lawson was once part proprietor 
in a gambling house, and he seems to credit 
Lawson’s statement that he no longer fre- 
quents gambling houses and never bets on the 
races. His gambling now is done in stocks. 

When he was 21, he married a Cambridge 
girl; when he was 27, he had a home of his 
own; when he was in the early thirties he was 
worth a million or more. 

His first big exploit and his first big fight 
were in connection with the Rand-Avery pub= 
lishing house in Boston. It was suffering from 
dry rot, and one of its creditors, ex-Governor 
Rice, asked him to go into the business and 
shake it up. He shook it up, and all Boston 
with it. He published the books of Timyannis, 
the Greek Jew-baiter, and had a number of 
libel suits on hand at once. He published a 
book entitled “Why Priests Should Wed,” and 
then hired a man to make violent speeches 
on the street-corners denouncing the book 
and to throw a stone through the plate glass 
window containing copies on exhibition. He 
organized an advertising bureau, said to be the 
first thing of its kind, to write advertisements 
for big industrial concerns. At the end of a 
year the publishing house was making money, 
but it had notes for several thousand dollars 
outstanding. In addition Lawson had a fight 
on hand with an offshoot concern, the Rand- 
Avery Supply Company, and the latter stirred 
up his creditors. He had to get capital to sat- 
isfy them and failed. The house went into a 
receiver's hands. He got a backer and bought 
it in at the receiver’s sale, but only to find that 
a new lease on the building had been made to 
the Rand-Avery Supply Co., and his publishing 
company was given three weeks to vacate. 
Lawson proceeded to advertise an auction sale 
of all its possessions, books, plates and furni- 
ture, including the lead pipe used for plumbing 
and the ventilators in the windows, It was a 
sensational affair, but it was, of course, the end 
of the Rand-Avery publishing house. 

Lawson is a great gambler, but he has failed 
whenever he has tried to build up any con- 
cern. He failed with the Rand-Avery Com- 
pany. He failed before that with the Briggs 
Printing Machine Co. of Providence. He 
failed afterwards with a colossal land com- 
pany scheme, the Grand Rivers Company, in 
Kentucky. His forte has been that of attack- 
ing a big and vulnerable concern, arousing 
public distrust, and making money in the stock 
market as he pounded down the market value 
of the stocks, That was his way in the spec- 
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Mr. Lawson's Record as a Copper-metal Prophet 
from January |, 1905, to October, 1907 
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This chart shows the monthly fluctuations for three years in the price of copper per pound, with 


Thomas W. Lawson’s predictions. It shows that 


versed his position and was a “‘bull” all the way down. 
We give herewith the utterances of Mr. 


utterly mistaken peeenenene. 
marked on the chart. 


January, 1905.—‘‘The slayin time is almost here.’ 
, ems pall Copper | will break 

October.—* ‘Tremendous crash in copper stocks coming.” 

opper will sell for all time below ten cents.’ 

M fay, 1906.—‘“‘World-wide catastrophe will come next month.” 

October. —‘Coming crash will cause great disaster.” 


“The crash has got to come. 
August.—Copper will break to very low figure.” 
December.—“ 


noon.’ 
certainty.” 


April 1, 1907.—‘‘Co copes boom is coming.” April 2.—“I believe copper will break three or four cents. 
J , August. —‘Withdraw savings and buy 


hf Buy copper sto 
uy.” October.—“I hesitate.” 


Mr. Lawson was a 


“bear” all the way up, and then re- 
It is almost a clear record from first to last of 
Lawson at the different dates 


April.—‘Get ready to catch the pieces.” May.— 
strongly to lowest price in recent years.” 


June.—‘‘Copper has_ struck high 
December.—*‘The high price of copper is a 
September.—“Buy, 


stocks.” buy, 


Lawson actually predicted nothing but disaster while copper was rising, and sternly advised to 
buy when it took its terrible fall from April last to the present writing. 


tacular campaign in 1890 against the Lambert 
Consolidated Store Service Company. He re- 
duced its stock values $3,500,000, making 
three-quarters of a million for himself in the 


process, and driving the head of the company 
out of the market in financial ruin. It was his 
method when, after the failure of the Grand 
Rivers scheme, he was engaged by the West- 
inghouse Electric Company to aid them in the 
fight against the General Electric. His part 
of the fight was to destroy public confidence in 
the latter company, pounding down its stock 
by foul means and fair, until it was ready to 
make terms. It was his way with the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company, after he had helped 
launch it, and it is his way now. 

Mr. Fayant has gone carefully into Lawson’s 
stock predictions and advertisements of the 


last few years. On one batch of such adver- 
tising he spent, so he has said, $385,000. These 
advertisements have been couched in the form 
of advice to the public, spread in lurid lan- 
guage over a whole page of the big daily 
papers, and predicting various sensational de- 
velopments in the most positive language. In 
comparing these predictions with the facts, and 
in describing Lawson’s own course, at direct 
variance, usually, with his advice to his fol- 
lowers, Mr. Fayant has had free access to Mr. 
Lawson's own private records. It is an amazing 
course of brazen duplicity and the baldest de- 
ception that Mr. Fayant describes. “Mr, Lawson 
cried ‘sell’ all the way up,” we are told, “and 
turning at the very top of the copper boom 
cried ‘buy’ all the way down.” We can not 
follow Mr. Fayant’s convincing analysis. The 
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accompanying diagram presents part of the 
results. And it is to be remembered that Mr. 
Lawson is something more than a mere guesser 
in affairs relating to copper. He is a recog- 
nized authority on copper industry and has been 
such for thirty years. His misleading adver- 
tisements were not the result of ignorance of 
the business. And they were being put forth 
during most of the time that he was publishing 
his “Frenzied Finance” articles in behalf of 
“the people” at whom he now rails. Those 
who took Lawson at his word, even three years 
ago, lost steadily the money they invested upon 
his advice, while he himself was making money 
by doing the other thing. Lawson, in his letter 
to Ridgway, makes a very weak explanation. 
He admits that he “has been temporarily dis- 
credited in each public move,” but claims that 
he has been right “in the long run’; but what 
he means by this we are at a loss to ascertain, 
unless he means that in his professed purpose 
“to destroy the system of stock-gambling that 
is sapping the life from the American people,” 
he has tried to make it impossible for his fol- 
lowers to do any more stock-gambling in the 
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future for lack of funds to do it with. 

There never was a clearer illustration of the 
truth of Barnum’s saying that the American 
people love to be humbugged than Lawson has 
furnished in his stock manipulations of the last 
three years. That is to say, assuming that his 
advice has been regarded seriously by any con- 
siderable number of people. Lawson himself 
claims that his following has been steadily 
growing. But that may be no more reliable 
than a score of his other statements. And his 
tirade against “the people” would seem to indi- 
cate that it is a deficit not a surplus of fol- 
lowers that has been troubling him. 

“If I change my position,” he said in one of 
his lurid advertisements, advising the sale of 
steel, sugar, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Atchison, and all the pool. stocks, “I will con- 
fess myself a cur and forever leave the street.” 
And at that very time, says Mr. Fayant, “while 
his followers were sacrificing their property at 
panic prices, he was buying for his own profit.” 

Yet Mr. Lawson has neither left the street 
nor confessed himself a cur. But perhaps he 
feels that the confession is not needed. 


THE RUNAWAY “QUEEN” OF SAXONY 


eS ERHAPS the toes of that royal 
i) lady who dumbfounded Europe 
i \ some years ago by eloping with 
her children’s tutor from the cap- 
ital where her husband reigns to- 
day as King Frederick Augustus 
of Saxony are as amazing as her escapades. 
These toes, it may be affirmed upon the 
authority of Frau Ida Kremer, who has had 
them in her lap, move about in the air like 
fingers, The Queen of Saxony—for she is 
the ‘rightful owner of that title in the eyes of 
the Vatican, which refuses his Majesty a di- 
vorce, and in the eyes of thousands of her 
sometime husband’s subjects who are called 
“Louisa-maniacs” —has risked the flexibility 
of these toes in more than one bicycle and 
automobile accident, the most recent of which 
jeopardized that capacity to play the piano 
with her feet of which she is so proud. The 
nails are delicately cultivated and unmarred 
by localized thickenings of the cuticle conse- 
quent upon the pressure of tight shoes. In- 
stead of calling herself the Countess Mon- 
tignoso, therefore, the volatile person who 
would be on the Saxon throne today if she had 
not run away, might with propriety have as- 
sumed the title of Princess Toe-Toe. 


She seems younger in this, her thirty-eighth 
year, than she looked over five years ago 
when, as Crown Princess of Saxony, she fled 
with a Belgian youth lest, as she explained, 
she be shut up in a madhouse. This daughter 
of Ferdinand, ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
an Archduke of Austria, has been compared 
by London Truth to a canary escaped from its 
cage only to be picked at by a flock of unsym- 
pathetic sparrows. To this day not one of her 
censors enjoys half her popularity among the 
people upon whose present sovereign she was 
forced to bestow her vivacious little self. At 
the unendurably pompous and petty little court 
of Dresden a lady of the bedchamber was em- 
powered to open her letters and to spy upon 
her every proceeding. She was forbidden to 
dress her five little ones in the natural gar- 
ments of the nursery, which the world beholds 
upon the backs of the children of the Prince 
of Wales. One day -someone seems to have 
blurted out that the Crown Princess of Sax- 
ony must be regarded as insane and shut up, 
accordingly, in a lunatic asylum. Off she 
went with the Belgian who had been teaching 
her children French—a young man without 
the least notion, it is said, of the language and 
usages of good society. He became quite 
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abusive to her Highness in Italy, it appears 
from the story told by Frau Kremer in the 
absorbing volume published by Mitchell Ken- 
nerley.* At last she dealt with him as she 
had dealt with her husband, who also, she 
avers, treated her cruelly. That is, she ran 
away. Some there are who predict that she 
will yet run away from Toselli, the young 
Italian musician to whom her recent marriage 
is null and void in Saxony and Italy altho 
possibly legal in England, while in the Vatican 
it can not be regarded as having even taken 
place. At the court of Dresden it has now 
been decided to consider the runaway wife of 
the King a private person, whose proceedings 
are no longer of official importance. The 
Louisa-maniacs continue, none the less, to del- 
uge “Her Majesty,” as they call her, with pos- 
tal cards of the picture kind, with poems and 
even with valuable presents. Every token of 
the sort is personally acknowledged in the 
lady’s own hand. She still retains what Frau 
Kremer sees fit to deem “a lingering affection” 
for the King of Saxony. Could she contrive 
to see his Majesty alone the charm of her per- 
sonality would suffice for a reconciliation—she 
thinks. 


Nor is the runaway princess conceited in 
thinking so. if Frau Kremer, who spent many 
months in her household, has derived sound 
ideas of the erratic lady’s physical fascina- 


tions and temperamental seductiveness. To 
begin with, she looks scarcely thirty. Tho the 
divinity of tallness be not hers, there is a 
majesty in her littleness. The sphericity of 
the slender waist is absolute, its lines sloping 
tenderly into hips that define themselves with- 
out abruptness into an amplitude upon which 
the bust seems poised for a bird-like flight. 
The shoulders melt into a bosom so round 
that the low necked dresses of the Princess 
appear to wreathe themselves upward after 
the fashion of ivy creeping to a summit. The 
shoulder blades: announce themselves in tremu- 
lous curves below the nape of the neck, which 
dimples quickly when the head is preened in 
the swan-like curve of the lady’s most charac- 
teristic attitude. The upper arms socket them- 
selves taperingly into the shoulders whence 
they drop with a curve to plump elbows, pink 
skinned and firm. Down to the wrist the lines 
recede until they are lost in the rosy hands, 
One must behold the Princess as she holds a 
tennis racquet aloft to get the full benefit of 
that feline lissomeness of figure asserting it- 
self sometimes in the bulbous wealth at the 


* Tue Srruccre ror a Royvat Cuitp. By Ida Kremer. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 
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corsage or perhaps more insistently in a firm- 
ness of curve along the hips. The gait, partly 
on account of the miraculous flexibility of the 
highly arched feet but mainly because the elas- 
ticity of the lower limbs gives them such per- 
fect control over the movements of the whole 
physique, is exceptionally quick. The Queen, 
or the Countess—unless she is to be deemed 
Signora Toselli— weighs, or did weigh recent- 
ly, not quite a hundred and thirty pounds. 

To the art of fencing this lady gives all the 
credit for the tigrish suppleness of her waist 
and hips and bosom. Not so many months ago 
a newspaper in Florence affirmed that anyone 
desirous of seeing the rightful Queen of Sax- 
ony thrusting and parrying with the young 
men of the town had but to visit the fencing 
establishment run by Signor Giollini. There 
she was to be seen indeed in a padded white 
coat and white knee breeches, trying the point 
of her weapon with one hand and holding a 
cigarette in the other. Then a long, lithe, silk- 
stockinged limb, terminating in a slippered 
little foot, glided over the waxed floor, the 
sword arm darted hither and thither like an 
adder’s tongue in swiftness, while the gilded 
youth of Florence burst into applause. The 
sensation of the spectacle led the lady to de- 
velop the flexibility of her ankles in the pri- 
vacy of her own residence thereafter. But she 
is today perhaps the best swordswoman in 
Europe. She claims to have striven for pro- 
ficiency in fence solely as a mode of physical 
exercise. 

With a form so classically finished, the 
haughtiness of her features blends nobly. The 
mass of brown hair is heaped high above the 
wide forehead without the artifice of a “rat.” 
The veiled blue eyes flash beneath brows that 
lift swiftly only to fall as the lids droop—a 
signal, this, for one of those frequent and 
delicious little laughs which reveal what even, 
small and snowy rows of teeth can accomplish 
for a pair of curving, flaming, quivering, tan- 
talizing lips. The mouth itself is just too 
curved to be heavy, just too large to be weak. 
There is a pout to the lower lip concerning 
which Frau Kremer has fears, for Cleopatra 
pouted. Certainly, had the nose of the Coun- 
tess Montignoso been shorter, the whole recent 
history of Saxony might be different—a firm, 
defiant nose, trembling a trifle at the tip when 
its owner talks. The chin is round, working 
itself into cheeks of a type so inviting that 
they fairly plead to be pinched. The complex- 
ion, ruthlessly sacrificed to its owner’s passion 
for being scrubbed with soap and water, re- 
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THE HEROINE OF THE “LOUISA MANIACS” 

This lady is regarded by her devoted fae a as the vee ueen of Saxony. She is very charming, 
cultivated and democratic in her manner. gally she may be only Signora Toselli now, for she “married” that 
musician recently, altho at the Vatican R is deemed the rightful wife of the present King of Saxony. Her 
little daughter, Monica Pia, is an object of great concern at the court of Dresden, which is anxious to obtain 
possession of the child, 
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tains its virginal delicacy wherever it can 
escape the ravages of the lady’s tendency to 
blush. She blusheg not in the region con- 
secrated to that practice by generation after 
generation of heroines, but at the nose. The 
suffusion of that organ is by no means chronic, 
of course, therapeutic intervention tending 
more and more to assuage the embarrassments 
of its rubescence. Some there be who think; 
with Frau Kremer, that “the cold light of day” 
is cruel to this complexion, that the lines un- 
der the eyes tend less and less to fade, that 
the lower fraction of the chin will be double 
too soon. Those shouldet blades, again, and 
that bust—are they not scrubbed too persist- 
ently? Don’t they look rough and red in the 
dance at two o’clock in the morning? 
Intellectually, at any rate, this royal person 
refuses to fade. She produces poetry by the 
ream—outpourings of a nature misunder- 
stood, confessions of a woman sinning, it may 
be, but sinned against as well. For she ‘is 
sentimental to the tips of those toes. Music— 
ach! du lieber Gott, she loves it, plays it on 
the piano the first thing in the morning, com- 
poses it herself. Her soul finds expression 
in sculpture likewise—what Leon Dabo calls 
“tender nudes” altho Frau Kremer terms it 
simply copying from the antique. But she 
skips from art to art, persistent only in accu- 
mulating newspaper clippings about herself. 
They fill volume after volume—“even all the 
jokes about her,” adds Frau Krenier, “the ‘very 
worst and most disreputable (including those 
at the time of her relations with Giron) are 
carefully pasted in.” These, her Highness, her 
Majesty, the Countess, what you will, calls 
her “archives.” She.wants them, she told the 
Frau, as a legacy for her children. The Sax- 
on dynasty being Roman Catholic, the royal 
lady has been regular in attendance at mass, 
but she has had one or two of Goethe’s works 
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bound into her prayer book and reads them 
devotedly at church. 

One clue to her erratic deportment seems to 
Frau Kremer to be the desire of her Highness 
for intensely human rather than aristocratic- 
ally impersonal relations with her fellow crea- 
tures; be they as humble as they may. Work- 
men happened to be laying carpets for her 
when:a prayer rug was unfolded. They did 
not understand its utility for it was a Moham- 
medan relic, not a Christian affair. Keeping 
her azure eyes towards the east and raising 
those exquisite arms, palms outward, she knelt 
upon the carpet, called to Allah and prostrated 
herself at full length on the ground. The men 
who were laying the carpet guffawed wildly. 
On another occasion, the cook, described as “a 
hideous old fellow of sixty,” ran into her room 
and tried to make love to her. She kept no 
men servants after that. 

Endowed though she be, with “all the in- 
comparable charm of the Austrian woman,” 
possessed of “a spontaneous, natural kindli- 
ness and grace,” Frau Kremer is forced to 
conclude that underlying these elements in the 
character of the Princess is “‘a crass egotism” 
and “an overweening love of amusement.” 
Her susceptibility to even the coarsest flattery, 
her high estimate of her own capacities, her 
“incapability of resistance to any sudden emo- 
tion” explain, the Frau affirms, the flight of 
the royal dame from her husband’s side. The 
theory that the runaway Queen of Saxony is 
really a female “over-man,” “which, even in 
educated circles is often brought forward to 
excuse her in Germany,” seems fantastical to 
the Frau. The truth is, or so this student of a 
strange personality believes, that the lady is 
psychically and, it may be, even morally defec- 
tive. She has, like her brother, the Archduke 
of Austria, who gave up his rank to marry a 
plebeian girl, a veritable loathing for etiquette. 


THE NEW KING OF PORTUGAL, HIS MOTHER AND HIS 
LATE FATHER 


ANUEL, the eighteen - year - old 

f Duke of Beja who, through the 
assassination of his father, Dom 

Carlos, and of his elder brother, 

the Duke of Braganza, has just 

become the head of the royal 

house of Portugal, has been trained as a sailor. 
He served as a midshipman aboard the Portu- 
guese man-of-war Africa, performing such 


humble offices as the cleaning of ordnance and 
messing with the lowest rank of commissioned 
officers. Unlike his assassinated brother, tlic 
late Luiz, Manuel has not inherited the corpu- 
lence of his father although he promises to be 
fuily as tall as his unusually tall mother. Like 
another Blanche of Castile, Queen Amelie of 
Portugal always attended herself to the moral, 
mental and material needs of her children, the 
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young Manuel having been taught to read and 
write not by tutors, says the Paris Figaro, but 
by his mother. As a younger son, he was to 
inherit the greater share of the Queen’s con- 
siderable private fortune. 

Manuel has been reared for the most part at 
his mother’s estate of Villavicosa, not far from 
the line dividing the peninsular kingdoms. He 
has gone nearly every year to Andalusia, 
where dwells the stately mother of the Portu- 
guese Queen, the Countess of Paris. Queen 
Amelie has always shown a profound venera- 
tion for her mother, under whose roof are 
annually held the family reunions of the Or- 
leans Bourbons. Manuel is therefore a familiar 
figure at the chateau of Villamanrique. With 
his uncle, the Duke of Orleans, he has hunted 
in the forests of Andalusia and has shown 
most sportsmanlike proclivities, somewhat to 
the alarm of Queen Amelie herself, who is 
said to have thought her brother inconsiderate 
in dragging the little Manuel through forest 
and fen. In the great plains about are the 
breeding grounds of the gigantic bulls that 
yieid their lives in the arena at Madrid. These 
animals begin to display their natural ferocity 
before they are full grown. Passers by in the 
long stretches of road are as likely as not to 
find themselves confronting one or more. It is 
delightful excitement to the Duke of Orleans 
to dash up on horseback at any such juncture, 
armed with a goad, and drive the bull back to 
its pasture. It sometimes happens that two, 
three and as many as five bulls will be out in 
the road at once. Manuel has accompanied 
his uncle to these frays many a time. One day 
his mother the Queen heard of these doings 
and positively forbade further adventures of 
this kind. Manuel was so desolate that her 
Majesty relented. For the protection of her~ 
youngest son she resolved to accompany him 
and her brother on these sanguinary forays. 
The Andalusian plain has thus presented the 
spectacle of the present King of Portugal and 
her Majesty the Queen as well as the Duke of 
Orleans dashing hither and thither over the 
highway in the dust kicked up by a pursued or 
pursuing parcel of bulls. 

King Manuel has inherited his mother’s ex- 
quisitely sensitive mouth and her infinite dis- 
tinction of figure. When not cruising about 
the Mediterranean or along the western coast 
of Africa, he has spent most of his leisure in 
her society except when he visited his grand- 
mother in Spain. Among his accomplishments 
is that of horseshoeing, which he learned to 
please his mother. The Queen Amelie has a 
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fine stable on her estate at Villavicosa but she 
often complained that the Portuguese black- 
smiths ruined the animals in it. Manuel, who 
has visited England with his mother, under- 
took to run a forge and he has made it his 
business to shoe her Majesty’s favorite steed 
himself. She is the best horsewoman in the 
whole peninsula, Manuel having been taught 
to ride by his equestrian mother. She taught 
him likewise to play billiards, at which the 
Queen, it seems, is expert. Perhaps no son in 
the whole world today is so much under the 
influence of his mother in everything as is the 
new King of Portugal. He was to have ac- 
companied his father on that grand tour to 
Brazil which was designed to be the South 
American event of the year. 

Manuel II can pass without difficulty for 
being amiable, like his late father and, in a 
Fortuguese sense, gentlemanly. The Portu- 
guese character is noted for its refinement and 
for what old-fashioned novelists were wont to 
term sensibility. Gentleness is its “note” and 
King Manuel has that. But he has no taste 
for literature and the arts. This, opines the 
Paris Gaulois, may tell against the young mon- 
arch in so literary and so artistic a court as 
that over which the late Carlos held swav. 
Society at Lisbon, and Manuel must live in it 
if he means ever to rule, is extremely blue- 
stocking in a Latin, feminized way. At the 
court of Lisbon everyone tries to dazzle every- 
one else. There are innumerable men of su- 
perficial elegance, superficial talent and super- 
ficial science. Peers dabble in poetry, dabble 
in biology, dabble in culture. Nobody studies 
hard and all live high. The ladies are the best 
dressers in Europe and they expect their hands 
to be kissed by the men, who must go down on 
one knee when they do so. Manuel is not of 
this breed. He is the bonnie sailor boy type, 
laughing and vigorous, who has learned sin- 
cerity and bluffness in the navy. He would 
never dream of translating Shakespeare into 
Portuguese, as his father and grandfather 
contrived to do between them. Like his 
father, however, he learned very early to 
speak both English and French fluently, to say 
nothing of his native Portuguese and his sec- 
ond mother tongue, Spanish. He has his 
father’s smile of good humored complacency 
and extremely blond hair, forming a fringe 
around the brow. But in most respects he is 
a great contrast to the unfortunate Dom Car- 
los. 

May seems to have been definitely fixed as 
the month for that much heralded visit of the 
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late King of Portugal to Brazil, to which the 
whole of South America was looking forward. 
The Portuguese minister to Brazil has not yet 
placed in the hands of President Penna at Rio 
de Janeiro an autograph letter from Dom Car- 
los in which his Majesty confirms his accept- 
ance of an official invitation extended months 
ago. The celebration of the centenary of the 
opening of Brazilian ports to commerce was 
thus to have acquired a historical importance 
as the first occasion in many years since a 
European monarch has left the confines of his 
continent—unless we except such incidents as 
the German Emperor’s visits to Tangier and 
the Holy Land. Certainly, no reigning sover- 
eign has ever crossed the Atlantic, for Dom 
John VI was not reigning in Portugal when 
he fled to Brazil over a hundred years ago, 
nor was he reigning in Brazil when he fled 
back to Portugal. 

This coming of Dom Carlos from Lisbon to 
Rio would have terminated officially whatever 
rancor may linger in the Portuguese mind 
through the expulsion of Emperor Dom Pedro 
II from Brazil nearly twenty years ago. Pedro 
was a member of that house of Braganza of 
which Manuel II is today the head. The ac- 
ceptance by his Portuguese Majesty of an in- 
vitation from a Brazilian President won all 
South American hearts while the personality 
of the royal visitor absorbed all South Ameri- 
can minds. His photograph, like that of his 
successor, is on view in every shop window 
along that most beautiful street in the world, 
Rio de Janeiro’s Avenida Central. 

The anatomical aspect of the late head of 
the house of Braganza was conditioned by a 
corpulence upon which a quite misleading em- 
phasis, as the Paris Figaro assures us, is too 
frequently laid. Dom Carlos was, indubitably, 
born fat. He had fatness thrust upon him. 
But in a grandly impressive style, he achieved 
fatness—not the swollen obesity of the Turk 
but the august heaviness of Henry VIII. Dom 
Carlos was never dominated by the fleshiness 
of his physique. Rather was it the medium 
through which he realized all that was most 
characteristic in his manliness, his artistic 
sensibility, his vivid but inoffensive self con- 
sciousness. The stoutness of this King was 
not concentrated locally in the form of a sin- 
gle unsightly protuberance frontwise. It is a 
distributed adiposity for which the house of 
Braganza is famous, illustrating to conviction 
the remark of Sir Joshua Reynolds that a fig- 
ure lean or corpulent, tall or short, can still 
manifest a certain union of the various parts 
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which may contribute to make them on the 
whole sublimely harmonious. From this point 
of view, the fatness of the Portuguese Doms 
partakes equally of the activity of the gladia- 
tor, the delicacy of Apollo and the strength 
of Hercules. 

No doubt, the height of his late Majesty, 
who was no little fat man but a big fat man, 
conduced to the effect. He was quite as tall as 
his consort, the divinely tall daughter of that 
Bourbon who would have been King of 
France if the expected had happened. Every 
line and every feature of the face proclaimed 
Dom Carlos an artist. The one large dimple 
in the firm round chin, the full, wide but well 
formed lips, the broadly based and sensitive 
nose, above all the contemplative and melan- 
choly eye, revealed the man who feels before 
he thinks. Even the upward twirl of the mus- 
tache was not military but esthetic. The face, 
as a whole, was round rather than oval— 
additional evidence, if any were needed, that 
by temperament he was an embellisher rather 
than a conqueror of the earth. The evidence 
of the face is confirmed by that of the clothes, 
which were very seldom those of the soldier. 
Dom Carlos preferred the plain black coat of 
the bourgeois to the insignia of his royal rank. 
He had the true artist’s delight in flowers, a 
sprig of some seasonable bloom adorning his 
buttonhole on every possible occasion. 

The enchanting manners of the new King 
have done most to make him. personally popu- 
lar. Dom Carlos had always been admired 
for the beauty of his well trained tenor voice, 
for the dash of the figure he cut as a cavalry 
officer and for the nicety of taste in easel work, 
which made him a fine landscape painter. His 
unaffected courtesy, however, unblemished by 
the slightest condescension of attitude, ex- 
plained not only his compelling popularity 
among all classes of Portuguese but the de- 
lightful impression he made upon foreigners. 
His eager forward step to greet a visitor, the 
warmth of the hand clasp he rarely failed to 
bestow and the aptness and sincerity of his 
well chosen words of welcome made Dom 
Carlos, as we Americans say, “a good mixer.” 
Manuel II has the: same trait. But the genial- 
ity of his father’s intercourse with all sorts 
and conditions of men was additionally ef- 
fective because the late King’s interests were 
so varied. He read extensively in science and 
had made something of a hobby of deep sea 
fauna. His impulses were sufficiently poetical 
to keep him in touch with the best current 
verse, especially with the leading contempo- 
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DOM MANUEL II, THE EIGHTEEN YEAR OLD KING OF PORTUGAL 


He was brought up under the eye of his mother, who never expected to see him on the throne and who 

save him a pious and even severe training. The new king is a sailor laddie with some fondness for music. 

is late father insured his life for over $200,000 in order that this young man might have provision for the 
future, 
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rary poets of his. own country and Brazil. 

Manuel is no literary King. He is a splen- 
did shot, a fine tennis player and above all de- 
voted to what the English call skittles, a form 
of ninepins which gives the muscles of the 
King’s arms and legs the requisite exercise 
without undue fatigue. He played all day with 
his late father. The accomplishments of Dom 
Carlos lost nothing from the circumstance that 
he was one of the best linguists in Europe. 
Italian he, spoke like a native, thanks to the 
care with which his mother taught him that 
tongue. French he knew thoroly. He spoke 
German and English fluently. His Portu- 
guese was enriched with phrases introduced 
felicitously from the classics he loved. What 
rendered the late King more companionable 
than all his traits combined was his readiness 
to talk. It was not mere superficial conversa- 
tion. Dom Carlos had the blessed’ gift of 
seeming to know well the personal achieve- 
ments and the history of all the men and wo- 
men presented to him. With a poet he dis- 
cussed that poet’s poems. To an artist he 
lauded that artist’s landscapes, regretting with 
every appearance of sincerity his own inca- 
pacity to equal them. An eminent foreign 
statesnian was sure to be apprised that Dom 
Carlos regretted the lack of his genius in 
Portugal. Manuel II must live long before he 
acquires such felicity in adulation. 

Subtle detractors questioned the sincerity of 
the late King of Portugal. But his admira- 
tion, always fervent, was never indiscriminate. 
He was too true an artist himself. He had a 
passion for doing marine views in both oils 
and water color. Critics have accused him of 
a tendency to the somewhat splashy methods 
now in vogue. We are told that if he infused 
a little more atmosphere into his pictures he 
would have been a really great landscape 
painter. Certainly, his work has no story tell- 
ing interest, nothing from “history” in the 
sense in which painters of the time of Rey- 
nolds used the word. Even his warmest ad- 
mirers admit that Dom Carlos was not an 
imaginative painter. His work had none of 
that element of surprise, none of that gift for 
revealing points unnoticed by the ordinary 
eye which marks the painters of the first rank. 
Yet he was accurate, workmanlike, in earnest, 
a fine designer. His subjects are typically 
Portuguese—his vapor is that of his own 
kingdom, his sheen that of her olive woods, 
his blue that of her sea. He was a perfect 
type of the idealist in art. 

It was the rare fortune of Dom Carlos to 
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be mated to a woman as poetical and as artis- 
tic as himself. The Queen of Portugal, as all 
know, is the Princess Amelie of Orleans, 
daughter of the Count of Paris. Music, paint- 
ing and poetry were the passions of her youth 
as they comprise today the pursuits of her 
elegant leisure. King and Queen shared a 
studio in the famed palace of Penha, outside 
the ancient city of Cintra, but while his brush 
was busy with the sea the royal lady painted 
the life of her people. Her “Beja Woman” is 
quite famous. There is animation and charm 
in the face and the costume is rendered in a 
manner that reveals on the artist’s part ex- 
quisite sensitiveness to color. An “Olive Har- 
vest”—in which the King cooperated— is the 
work of one who has steeped herself in the 
beauty of the Portuguese country under all 
conditions of light, who knows her flocks and 
her peasant folk as Millet knew his, who. 
paints, moreover, with marvelous care, re- 
cording impressions in innumerable studies 
and building up pictures touch by touch. The 
royal artists were in the habit of honoring 
their subjects by gifts of their work, which 
adorn the palaces of Portuguese nobles with 
the simple signature of “Carlos” or “Amelie.” 
Her Majesty, it may be noted here, is a munif- 
icent patron of the literature of her adopted 
country. Amelie is said to know by heart— 
perhaps this is an exaggeration— the finest 
passages of Garet, Herculano, de Castillo, 
Consalvos Crespo, Joaos and other ornaments 
of Portuguese literature very little known to 
the outside world. One effect of the court 
atmosphere is the stimulation of native liter- 
ary and artistic talent to an unprecedented 
extent. The artists and poets of Brazil are 
welcomed with especial warmth at the royal 
palace in Lisbon. 

Nothing could be simpler than the daily 
life of the late Portuguese King, whose favor- 
ite place of residence was not the royal palace 
at Lisbon but a villa-like residence at Cas- 
caes, which stands on the edge of a bay, en- 
compassed by bold rocks and backed by high 
hills. Dom Carlos had his coffee and rolls 
early, followed by a horseback canter through 
the gardens for the sake of his liver which 
seemed to trouble him a little of late. Then 
came breakfast and a game of tennis, a sport 
quite popular at the Portuguese court. Dom 
Carlos was said to hold what may perhaps be 
termed the championship of this game in his 
dominions. Manuel may hold it hereafter. 
After tennis the late King bathed in the bay, 
sometimes swimming about for an hour. After 
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luncheon came the game of ninepins with 
Manuel, of which game his present Majesty is 
likewise very fond. There was no etiquet to 
speak of in the life at Cascaes. Dom Carlos 
went about the town freely and unattended. 
indifferent, apparently, to anarchists and to 
the chronic constitutional crisis which had not 
diminished his popularity with the masses of 
the Portuguese people. 

There is somewhat more pomp at that other 
royal residence, the historic castle of Cintra, a 
site of exceptional loveliness among the acces- 
sible pilgrimages of the globe, a spot hallowed 
by Southey, Byron and Fielding, and the 
favorite residence of Queen Amelie. High- 
throned, girt with sunlight and dominating the 
ocean, this royal castle of Penha affords views 
which the brush of Dom Carlos has made the 
most of. With its marble palaces, “lifting to 

“eternal summer,” its groves of aloes and came- 

lias, its perfumed air and perfect climate, its 
tumbling cascades and great serrated moun- 
tains clothed with verdure, “Cintra’s glorious 
Eden,” the classic beauty spot of Portugal, 
makes as near an approach to an enchanted 
land as earth affords. Yet the late King did 
not, it is said, care for the place. It has too 
ceremonial an etiquet. 

His life in Lisbon was perhaps the least 
ceremonial of any King’s. At the climax of 
the constitutional crisis some weeks ago he 
drove about his capital in a private carriage, 
attended only by a couple of personal friends 
and absolutely without escort. To his Majesty 
no pedestrian lifted a hat or seemed aware of 
the presence of the sovereign. Even the po- 
licemen barely raised their hands in salute as 
Dom Carlos went by, whilst the King, to give 
him his due, seemed as unconcerned. ‘Picture 
the scene,” urges the Lisbon correspondent of 
the London Telegraph. “No escort of armed 
soldiers, no police, the city in a state of siege, 
yet the King goes about as it pleases him.” 
The Queen was just as unconventional. The 
same journalist met her walking in the streets 
and squares of Lisbon, unattended save by a 
favorite boarhound. The people pass her by 
as one of themselves. Just before the King 
and Crown Prince were shot, however, she 
was subjected to an annoying experience at 
the bull fight on a Sunday afternoon. As she 
passed to the royal box some inelegant expres- 
sions were used in her hearing. Later an at- 
tempt was made to hiss her. It failed. With- 
in ten minutes of her arrival she arose and 
swept out of the building. Since then she cut 
the performance. This is the solitary display 
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of feeling against the Queen that has marked 
the rise and progress of the existing crisis. 
Dom Carlos himself was said to be somewhat 
inditferent to the loss of his throne. He was 
a model husband and father—his two sons 
were nearly as tall as himself, altho by no 
means so fat—who got along splendidly with 
his wife and would have liked nothing better 
than to surrender the throne to his first born, 
the late Duke of Braganza. The King had in- 
sured his life very heavily in favor of the sec- 
ond son, the Duke of Beira, who is now Man- 
uel II, the premium being large, for the late 
Portuguese sovereign was forty-six and his 
weight made him a mediocre “risk.” 

The Queen of Portugal scandalizes her 
Bourbon relatives by her deference to the 
President of the French Republic. When 
Emile Loubet was at the head of the govern- 
ment in Paris Dom Carlos and Queen Amelie 
accepted his invitation to dine at the Elysée. 
Her Majesty, as has been recalled already, is 
the eldest daughter of the Count of Paris, 
brother of the Duke of Orleans, both of whom 
were exiled from France by the third republic. 
When it became known in official circles that 
the Queen would accompany Dom Carlos on 
his state visit to Paris, some diffidence was 
felt as to whether their Majesties should be 
invited to dine at the Elysée. The President 
was desirous not only of avoiding an affront 
by extending an invitation destined to meet 
with a refusal, but also that the invitation 
should not be given if it was in any way 
likely to wound the feelings of a lady whose 
near relative claims to be the rightful King of 
France. Official inquiry elicited the reply that 
her Portuguese Majesty would be extremely 
pleased to accept, with her husband, the hos- 
pitality of the President of the French Repub- 
lic. It has since become known that Queen 
Amelie had, after a sudden call to Turin on 
account of the ill. health of her sister, the 
Duchess of Aosta, purposely traveled back to 
Paris in order to keep her French engagement. 

At the dinner in the Elysée the Queen of 
Portugal was in an especially happy mood. 
She told M. and Madame Loubet on leaving 
that she had been particularly charmed during 
the few hours she had spent in the old palace. 
This was the visit which so seriously offended 
the Bourbons. On the day following the din- 
ner her Majesty received from her two sis- 
ters, the Princesses Isabella and Louise of 
France, a telegram couched in reproachful and 
almost vehement language, excoriating in the 
terms of its indignation. 
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THE CONTRADICTORY ELEMENTS IN RUDYARD KIPLING 


another strong individuality, has 

always had both partizans and 

critics. At every stage in his 
a 3 6career he has been as severely 
ae ™ attacked as he has been highly 
praised. One’s estimate of his genius may be 
said to depend upon the angle of approach, or 
upon one’s degree of sympathy with his pecu- 
liar combination of qualities. 

The clash of critical opinion in regard to his 
achievement is especially marked at this time 
by reason of the fact that he has lately 
been awarded the Nobel prize for idealism in 
literature and that his genius has, so to speak, 
come up for re-valuation. Mr. Kipling is the 
first English-speaking writer upon whom this 
high honor has fallen. There are few who 
grudge him the award which gives him rank- 
ing, as a man of letters, with Sully-Prud- 
homme, Mommsen, Bjérnson, Mistral, Eche- 
geray, Sienkiewicz and Carducci. But there 
are many who contest his right to a prize for 
literary idealism, 

“Even Mr. Kipling’s most undiscriminating 
eulogists,” remarks the London Nation, “would 
hardly hold that his works are remarkable for 
their idealist tendency. There is hardly any 
English writer more closely identified with 
the gospel of force or a firmer believer that 
the Deity is to be found on the side of the 
big battalions.” 

The New York World has as little faith in 
Mr. Kipling’s idealism. “He sings of blood- 
lust,” it declares, “with a schoolboy’s disre- 
gard of consequences.” The Chicago Evening 
Post proceeds in the same strain: 

“His idealism is idealization—the idealization 
of might, combined with the faith that might is 
right. Mr. Kipling has no conception of the 
idealism of democracy. From the ‘Plain Tales’ 
to the ‘Islanders’ he has harped on the militaristic 
ideal. A broad or fine social sense he does not 
possess. His ‘American Notes’ showed how 
trivial and inadequate was his observation of this 
vast democratic experiment. What inflamed his 
imagination was the unprotected seacoast. Not 
less characteristic is his phrase in looking out on 
Calcutta: ‘What a city to loot!’ And his phrase 
in the mouth of a war correspondent scanning 
London: ‘God, what a city to loot!’ 

_ “Mr. Kipling is infected by Biblical English. 
His ‘fine Recessional’ is psalm-like. But in es- 
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sence it is a prayer to God to stick to the Anglo- 
Saxon in his dominion over palm and pine. 

“Excellent work of an idealistic character’ it 
was Nobel’s intention to reward. The men previ- 
ously honored, with perhaps two exceptions, had 
a broad and inspiring message. Mistral and Car- 
ducci, Bjérnson and Sienkiewicz have undeniably 
had a liberal, emancipating, ennobling influence. 
This no one can dare to say for Mr. Kipling. In 
comparison with these men and in view of the in- 
ventor’s purpose his selection is highly discredit- 
able to the Nobel trustees. 

“To give first place as an idealistic English 
author to Mr. Kipling when George Meredith is 
still alive gives the whole episode a touch of ab- 
surdity. Even Swinburne’s republicanism is 
world-admirable compared with Kipling’s glorifi- 
cation of Chamberlain’s scheming.’ 


A lengthy critique of Kipling’s poetical 
works lately published in the New York Even- 
ing Post lends academic support to the argu- 
ments more crudely expressed in the above 
quotations. The writer in The Post (presum- 
ably Paul Elmer More) concedes Mr. Kipling’s 
consummate power as a literary artificer, but 
finds his work constantly disappointing in 
thought-content. He says: 


“Almost from the beginning he had _ perfect 
command of the means of expression. The im- 
portant question then relates to his development 
as a thinker; for verse without thought is, after 
all, as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. What 
then are the great and inspiring ideas to which 
Mr. Kipling’s almost miraculous gift of tongues 
has given currency? In answering this question, 
we think it fair to turn for a moment to some 
of the ‘Departmental Ditties’ which he has dis- 
owned. His dissatisfaction with these children 
of his brain must be due to their shallow con- 
ception quite as much as to their feeble execution. 
Like some of the ‘Plain Tales,’ they are very 
cheaply cynical. The prevalent mood is of toler- 
ance if not admiration, of sheer unscrupulous 
smartness. There was Sleary, with his simulated 
fits; and the young man who caught ‘the spouse 
of Sir Julian Vouse’ in an indiscretion, held his 
tongue, and received promotion. In these viva- 
cious skits in verse moralizing would be wholly 
out of place; we do not ask for it. Our com- 
plaint is that their defect is the same as that of 
the Restoration comedy: the author seems to re- 
gard all sorts of malicious trickery and even 
adultery as merely, or at least chiefly, funny. 
Many of these pieces strike one as the utterance 
of an astoundingly clever man who, if he has a 
conscience, at any rate lacks a delicate sense of 
propriety and honor. This flaw does not, we 
may note, mar the light verse of, say, Thackeray 
or Dobson.” 
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Continuing the indictment, the writer depre- 
cates Mr. Kipling’s worship of mere mental 
and physical prowess. “These are splendid 
qualities,” he says, “but they are not, as Mr. 
Kipling sometimes seems to imagine, the most 
divine attributes of humanity.” And what is 
to be said of his “jingo rhymes” ; his “strident 
patriotism”; his admiration for Cecil Rhodes 
—a man who “united the mind and energy of 
a superman with the conscience of a buccan- 
eer’? What of his glorification of war and 
the soldier? The writer in The Post con- 
cludes: 


“In his vigor, his youth, and his enormous pop- 
ularity he is often likened to Byron. The simi- 
larity, however, is superficial. Byron died at 
thirty-six, but he left a mass of verse that shows 
far wider intellectual range than all of Kipling’s 
writing, verse and prose, put together. ipling 
has given us nothing large and sustained, nothing 
that exhibits high skill in architectonics. From 
Byron we have, in addition to his numerous mis- 
cellaneous poems, ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ 
eight or nine tales, like ‘The Giaour’ and “The 
Corsair,’ eight dramas, and ‘Don Juan’—all of 
them informed with ideas; all of them, to use 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase, a criticism of life. To 
compare Kipling’s product with this is impossible. 
For besides Kipling’s proclamation of the duty 
of conquering savage wilds and spreading Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, and his exposition of the heart 
of the unlettered soldier and sailor, his chief 
contribution to our stock of ideas is his theory 
of art; to wit, that steam and electricity cannot 
kill romance. On this theme he offers several 
variants, the best of which is ‘McAndrew’s 
Hymn’ in the passage beginning: 


Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing the 
Song o’ Steam! 

To match wi’ Scotia’s noblest speech yon orches- 
tra sublime— 


“Tt would be easy to argue that Kipling’s 
vision has been dimmed and narrowed, his utter- 
ance choked, by his furious zeal for the British 
flag and his microscopic study of the British sol- 
dier. On the other hand, we may doubt whether 
a man capable of seeing life steadily and seeing 
it whole would ever become the victim of such 
small prepossessions. But whatever the cause, 
the effect remains; we cannot yet rank Kipling 
with those poets who have won immortality by 
— and beautiful application of ideas 
to life.’” 


In vivid contrast to this derogatory estimate 
of Kipling’s poetry is an article in The 
World’s Work by W. B. Parker. Mr. Parker 
takes just the opposite view of Kipling. He 
hails the English writer as one of the great 
moral leaders of our generation, “the priest 
of duty, the apostle of efficiency.” He says: 


“On re-reading Kipling’s ‘Collected Verse, 
what is most striking is the appeal to the moral 
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sense, and the insistent note, the note of im- 
mediacy, of exhortation, or urgency, whether of 
perception or of action. The old note, of recol- 
lection, of reverie, of abstraction, which once had 
all the vogue, is not here, as in fact it seems to be 
seldom heard in our recent poetry. There is little 
appeal to sentiment. We are all for action now. 
Yet the old note had its claim and the ear wili 
yearn for it. Mr. Kipling gives us no ‘Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard.’ Lingering cadences and 
backward glances are not in his books. His 
greatest admirer cannot find a phrase to cling in 
the memory like the great lines from Milton of 
which Matthew Pook was so fond, nor again 
like Shakespeare’s gorgeous phrase, ‘incarnadine 
the multitudinous sea.’ a 

“Mr. Kipling is no priest of beauty, living in 
the joy of adding perchance a line to the age- 
long litany of her worship. The delight that 
Keats and Shelley found in the dying fall of an 
exquisite line, the full, rounded melody of per- 
fect epithet wedded to flawless noun—that is not 
for this strenuous master of the lyre. There is 
a rugged energy and a Puritanic austerity about 
Kipling which makes him rather the priest of 
duty, the apostle of efficiency, the prophet of 
work than a worshiper at the shrine of beauty.” 


According to the opinion of this critic, Kip- 
ling is nothing if not an idealist. “He has 
been a preacher-at-large to the English-speak- 
ing peoples,” we are told, “celebrating with 
admonitory comment their triumphs, scoring 
their weaknesses, castigating their sins, inter- 
preting their nature to themselves, and striv- 
ing with a passionate earnestness to imbue in 
them the spirit of devout and instant effi- 
ciency.” More specifically, we read: 


“He has written “The Feet of the Young Men,’ 
‘The Long Trail,’ ‘To the True Romance,’ and 
‘The Song of the Banjo,’ which have life and 
movement, swing and rhythm and lift of the heart 
enough to make the total capital of half of our 
present-day poets. 

“But consider the body of his work and see 
how its burden is that of the preacher. When 
his appeal is to the nation it is in the full tones 
of the ‘Song of the English’: 


Keep ye the Land—be swift in all obedience,— 

Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge 
the ford. 

Make ye sure to each his own, 

That he reap where he hath sown. 

By the peace among Our peoples let men know 
we serve the Lord. 


When he is addressing himself to the individual, 
as in “The Wage-Slaves,’ the underlying ele- 
ments on which his gospel depends are enforced, 
illustrated, and brought home in a way which 
does credit to his devout evangelical grandfather. 
It is sound doctrine, needful everywhere—how 
needful here and now some of our financial au- 
thorities can best tell: 


From forge and farm and mine and bench, 
Deck, altar, outpost, lone— 

Mill, school, battalion, counter, trench, 
Rail, senate, sheepfold, throne— 
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RICHARD HOVEY AND HIS 


Richard Hovey was hailed b 


still in the ascendant. His mother, who has outlived hin 


Creation’s cry goes up on high 
From age to cheated age: 

“Send us the men who do the work 
For which they draw the wage.” 


Words cannot help nor wit achieve, 
Nor e’en the all-gifted fool, 

Too weak to enter, bide, or leave 
The lists he cannot rule. 

Beneath the sun we count on none 
Our evil to assuage, 

Except the men that do the work 
For which they draw the wage.” 


Mr. Parker adds, in concluding: 


“To emphasize the patriot and the moralist in 
Mr. Kipling is not to diminish the poet; his repu- 
tation as-poet is secure. It is rather to point 
out that he is true to the great succession of Eng- 
lish poets who, from Chaucer down, have been 
moralists and exhorters to their people. It is to 
call attention to one of the sources of his power 
and promises of his permanence. The purely lyric 
gift soon passes. The poet who is no longer 
young must ground his claim to regard on other 
appeals than that to the ear and the delight in 
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Maeterlinck as “fone of the three great poets of his generation,” and his star is 
ven years, resides in Washington, D. C. 


verbal magic. He must lay hold upon the hearts 
and consciences of his hearers. In doing this 
Mr. Kipling is already preparing himself for the 
place held by Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson— 
the place of his people’s prophet. 

“Is it not interesting to see how naturally one 
falls to talking of Mr. Kipling’s future? Here 
is an author who has to his credit twenty-five 
volumes and we fall readily to talking of him 
as if his work were only just begun. That is 
a singular tribute to the power of the man—to 
the illusion he never fails to give of youth and 
happy promise.” 


Between critical estimates so contradictory 
as those of the writers quoted, the average 
reader may well halt in bewilderment. But 
the apparent paradox becomes more intelligi- 
ble if we remember that there are two con- 
flicting elements struggling for mastery in Kip- 
ling’s temperament. One is idealist, the other 
materialist. There are also two Kiplings—one 
interpreted by his friends, the other by his 
critics, 
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THE DEFINITIVE PLACE OF RICHARD HOVEY IN 
AMERICAN LETTERS 


HE name of Richard Hovey, like 

2 the names of Maeterlinck and of 

Stéphane Mallarmé whom he rev- 

erenced, has a glamor all its own. 

Seven years have passed since he 

wp) § died, but his work has proved of 

the stuff which endures. A few months ago, a 

New York publishing house issued a post- 

humous volume, “The Holy Graal and Other 

Fragments,”* edited by his wife. And now 

the same house has added five of the volumes’ 

published during his life-time, including all the 

completed dramas in his Launcelot and Guene- 
vere series. 

The appearance of this new and uniform 

edition of Hovey has challenged the serious 
attention of criticism, and has led 
to many attempts to define his de- 
finitive place in American litera- 
ture. Hovey has never been with- 
out his enthusiastic champions. 
Maeterlinck once wrote to him 
pronouncing “The Marriage of 
Guenevere” “as beautiful as the 
divine Marlowe.” Before his 
death, a critic prophesied that “in 
twenty-five years the name of 
Richard Hovey would be counted 
as one of the three chief names 
in American poetry,” and Curtis 
Hidden Page wrote in The Book- 
man: 

“Richard Hovey’s ‘Taliesin’ is the 
most important poetic study of art, 
and of life as related to the artist, 
that we possess. On the side of 
suggestiveness in its subject, I 
think of nothing. to compare with 
it except the second part of ‘Faust’ 
or ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ or the ‘Sor- 
dello’ of Browning. In its 
class—the class of those poems 
which, through the high and beauti- 
ful presentation of life itself, sug- 
gest, not allegorically but symbol- 
ically, the development of art and 


the artist, and their relation to life 
—it is the greatest poem we kave.” 


} 


1THe Hoty Graat anp OTHER Frac- 
MENTS. Being the Uncompleted Parts 


of the Arthurian Dramas. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Mrs. Rich- 
ard Hovey, and with a Preface by Bliss 
Carman. Duffield & Company. 

2 AtonG THE Trait. THE Quest or MeEr- 
LIn. THE MARRIAGE OF GUENEVERE. 
Tue BrirtH or GaLaHaD. TALIESIN. 
Duffield & Company. 


Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse, who gives Rich- 
ard Hovey the first place in her book* of es- 
says on “The Younger American Poets,” also 
ranks “Taliesin” as a supreme achievement 
reaching in passages “an almost consummate 
expression.” But the “larger significance” of 
his dramas, she regrets, “what Hovey would 
have wrought out through them philosophic- 
ally,” was still indeterminate. “It is precisely 
this,” she says (in a recent article in the New 
York Times Saturday Review), “that one 
learns in the illuminating notes and introduc- 
tion which Mrs. Hovey has given to ‘The Holy 
Graal and Other Fragments,’ and one is no 


8’Tune Youncer AMERICAN Poets. By Jessie B. Ritten- 


house. Little, Brown & Company. 


MRS. RICHARD HOVEY 


Who has lately come into prominence as the editor of a posthumous volume 
of her husband’s dramatic verse. She is herself an accomplished writer and 
exponent of the Delsarte method of elocution and deportment, 
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less impressed with the insight and critical 
acuteness with which she has analyzed the 
theme of the unfinished dramas than with the 
delicacy shown in a task difficult by virtue of 
its intimate character.” Miss Rittenhouse 
writes further: ‘ 


“The question may arise as to the artistic ef- 
fectiveness, perhaps one may say the artistic ccon- 
omy, of so prolonged a cycle, and were the 
dramas less definitely conceived and less intimate- 
ly related, they would certainly invite this im- 
peachment; but life itself does not come to hasty 
consummations, and evolves action within action 
even in the drama of one soul; the poet, then, 
may take life as his prototype in developing the 
interplay of many souls. -This task Hovey was 
performing with increasing insight, and the vol- 
ume in which his unfinished work is recorded 
must possess, as Mr. Carman says in his thought- 
ful preface, ‘a precious importance to the lover 
of poetry and the student of American letters.’” 


If Miss Rittenhouse is inclined to dwell on 
the unfulfilled possibilities of Hovey’s genius, 
Mr. Philip Gerry, the literary critic of 
the Washington Star, prefers to emphasize 
Hovey’s actual achievement. Not merely po- 
tentially , he says, but actually, Hovey’s work 
was great and impressive. Indeed, this critic 
is convinced that Hovey was- “the greatest 
poetic consciousness that the country has pro- 
duced.” To quote his argument in full: 


“Associated with Bliss Carman in the three 
volumes of the irresistible ‘Songs of Vagabondia,’ 
which captured the public at once by their lilting 
melody and spirit | cameraderie, there was dan- 
ger that the memory of Richard Hovey might be 
kept flourishing only by college boys and alumni 
while singing his rollicking ‘Stein Song,’ or bv 
fraternal societies who knew the bond of his 
Greek letter odes. But with the appreciators of 
true and thoughtful poetry the lyrics of ‘Along 
the Trail’ and the power and dignity of his earn- 
est dramas have long been a possession. The 
clamor about his lighter poems somewhat dead- 
ened the due fame of his great work, but the 
music of the latter is steadily swelling. Hovey 
was so large, so national, so cosmopolitan, so 
much a poet for all the ages that the appreciation 
and just weighing of his genius waits for time. 
When the sectionalism of all earlier American 
poetry is remembered, however great its merit in 


humor, color and philosophy, however forceful in - 


its immediate application, its clever adequacy to 
the occasion or its echoing of the general com- 
mon need, it is always regrettably to be acknowl- 
edged that even with Lanier, Emerson, Longfel- 
low and Poe in mind, there was no truly great 
American poet. 

“Now, it is not considered the peculiar infatu- 
ation of the poet’s friends to speak of Hovey 
as the greatest poetic consciousness that the 
country has produced. Not potentially merely, 
for while his promise was stupendous, his per- 
formed work was great and impressive. In range 
of thought, in philosophic grasp, in depth of pas- 


sion, in mastery of technique, in the unerring 
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touch that defies analysis, Hovey was unsurpassed, 
and in melody, in vigorous comprehension of hu- 
man nature, in power to create beauty, he is alone. 
In ‘Along the Trail’ his lyric grace, his masculine 
optimism, his sincerity are apparent. In an age 
of doubt he stood confident and serene. 1.18 
broad catholic tolerance and deep, joyous faith 
made him a dependable leader, and, apart from 
his rich endowment as a man and his complete 
and fitting qualities as a poet, he had that rare 
intuition and dramatic consciousness that made 
him a supreme interpreter of life.” 


In a less exuberant eulogy in the Boston 
Transcript, Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite 
describes Hovey as the “first American poet 
who consciously set himself to the task of 
embodying a profound philosophy of life in 
poetic utterance.” “Like miany other great 
poets,” says Mr. Braithwaite, “he found ready 
at hand the story of an old myth suitable as a 
vehicle to convey his message. Yet, as is 
readily perceived, the undercurrent of inten- 
tion in the philosophy of this message is thor- 
oughly modern in its significance: indeed, the 
very essence of a vexed problem in the ethical 
relationship between individualism and society 
looking across the threshold of the twentieth 
century.” To quote further: 


“Because Whitman was, made it possible for 
Hovey to be. Radicalism is not a spirit 
of creativeness, Whitman, therefore, despite nis 
democratic idealism, was but a destroyer of old 
ethical values in human relations; he had a phi- 
losophy, a philosophy of rebellion, that was to 
make preparation for a new growth in the human 
order. Hovey’s work came on the recurrent 
wave, whose impulse was strengthened by the 
force of Whitman’s convictions. Fundamentally, 
then, like the older poet, Hovey’s message is in- 
tricately related to the spirit of his age; and in 
this its effective humanism, as seems the delib- 
erate tendency of modern conceptions, its chief 
note is the individual’s relation and duty first 
through himself to his fellowman up to God.” 


Hovey chose the Arthurian legends, his wife 
explains, “less to excuse or explain Launce- 
lot’s act or Guenevere’s, or to show Arthur’s 
very natural psychic blindness, than to im- 
peach the social system that had not yet—and 
has not yet—gone far enough in evolution to 
become a medium in which lives can move at 
all times and in all respects in freedom.” And 
from his own Schema it appears that “Launce- 
lot and Guenevere are placed in a position 
where they must either sacrifice the existing 
order of things to themselves, or themselves 
to the existing order of things.” In Part I 
(containing “The Quest of Merlin,” “The 
Marriage of Guenevere” and “The Birth of 
Galahad”), they “attempt to set their relations 
to each other above their relation to the 
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world;” in part II (containing “Taliesin,” 
“The Holy Graal” and “Astolat”), they “at- 
tempt to set their relation to the world above 
their relation to each other;” and in part III 
(containing “Fata Morgana,’ “Morte d’Ar- 
thur” and “Avalon”), they effect a “reconcili- 
ation.” This fundamental plan is elucidated 
by Mr. Braithwaite as follows: 


“In the mere accessories of his action by which 
the story is developed Hovey does not very rad- 
ically differ from Tennyson or Morris in his 
reliance upon the essential traditions of Malory 
romance. It is the motive and theme underlying 
the symbolism of his characters which brings his 
philosophy of human conduct to an interpretation 
of his ideals and convictions. It is evident, then, 
that the poet has taken the materials of a legend, 
with its mythical personages of an ancient super- 
stition, to establish a battleground, and as types, 
to wage the conflict of two vital antagonistic 
forces in modern life—the individual and society. 
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Here are involved questions that affect the very 
foundation of human existence; love and re- 
ligion supplementing the structures of a enta- 
tion for individualism and society, the develop- 
ment and retarding of each being unconsciously 
fixed and determined by a compulsory conformity 
to certain inexorable ethical standards. 

“What the reconciliation was to these conflict- 
ing forces as conceived by Hovey we cannot, of 
course, definitely learn from the notes he has 
left; and I can only think it to be some Platonic 
ideal of perfection in the evolution of the indi- 
vidual and the reformation of society that had 
appeared to the apocalyptic vision of the poet. 

“It may be that Hovey’s, like Shelley’s philos- 
ophy, may go out on tne winds of impossible 
consummation—leaving out any question of its 
being right or wrong—but he, too, like the ‘in- 
effectual angel’ in ‘Prometheus Unbound’ may 
have left an imperishable monument. of sheer 
poetry in ‘Taliesin,’ to enrich American poetry, 
which posterity from its perspective will come to 
realize with a conviction more certain than ours 
of the present day.” 


A “JOYOUS ANARCHIST” IN THE FRENCH ACADEMY 


HEN Maurice Donnay, the popular 

French dramatist, was elected to 

a seat in the French Academy 

last February, Emma Goldman 

exulted in a malicious editorial in 

her organ, Mother Earth, over 

the entrance of an “enfant terrible” into such 

a thrice-august body, and boldly claimed him 
for her cause. 

That it is a far call from a Donnay to a 
Goldman everyone who is at all familiar with 
the mentality of both those celebrities must be 
well aware. Nevertheless, Emma Goldman's 
jubilation was not without excuse and Maurice 
Donnay would be the last person to resent it. 
In a jocular mood he has himself recalled the 
fact that the eminent French critic, Jules Le- 
maitre, conferred upon him the title of “joy- 
ous Anarchist.” He considers this an honor. 
“Without doubt,” he says, “I have always 
been an Anarchist, more, it is true, for senti- 
mental than for logical reasons, but also from 
a point of view exclusively philosophical.” 

Jules Lemaitre is only one of many critics 
who have given Donnay an Anarchistic label. 
Emile de Saint-Auban calls his proverbial 
smile “the smile of Anarchy.” Roger Le Brun 
discerns in his “Amants” a “gesture of revolt” 
disguised by “delicate craftsmanship” ; and the 
language of “Le Torrent” seems to him “the 
ferocious and charming utterance of the liter- 
ary Anarchist.” 


MAURICE DONNAY 


in contemporary French drama. 
“He fe explodes ome upon the stage,” are one critic, 
“end fragments are received in the boxes 
by - hg for w they were intended.” 
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THE QUINTESSENCE OF LEON DABO 


The drawings of Marius de Zayas, says Mr. Dabo, 
are the quintessence of portraiture. They give us 
an sa and cuneiform expression of an indi- 
vidual.” 


Georges Grappe (in La Revue Hebdoma- 
daire) detects a revolutionary spirit in Don- 
nay’s conception of love: 


“Against society, perverted in its spirit and its 
institutions, Donnay, who never constructs pieces 
with a mission, has written the most denunciatory 
works it is possible to conceive. 

“Undoubtedly his characters are not reason- 
ers. They often talk very well, to be sure, but 
with the lyricism of love. They are only lovers, 
beings who vibrate with passion, who dream of 
belonging to each other, but who encounter on 
their pathway an ancestral code, customs, and 
physical constraints which keep them apart. All 
these causes of suffering are sketched by him. 
The lovers weep, in the midst of their kisses, 
over the almost involuntary pasts which they 
bring to the sentimental partnership. They 
suffer mutually the martyrdom of being unable 
to accustom themselves to the idea that love 
passes, and must pass, into the universal flux of 
events and feelings; that the hour will sound 
when everything must come to an end, when 
they will be to each other only friends—friend- 
ship is nothing to lovers—when their passion will 
be shredded, like the flowers of autumn which 
are no sooner opened than they are dispersed as 
vagrom down by the winds. 

“And all this chaos of jostling, constrained 
feelings is so completely and gracefully en- 
veloped that it has the air of being nothing at 
all. But gather up for a single instant the 
threads which have been nonchalantly scattered 


and you will see! You will have the worst fer- 
ment of Anarchy that can be imagined, for, once 
you follow M. Donnay on to his ground, you can 
no longer keep your footing. It is such agony 
to know one’s self thus destined to suffer from 
love till one becomes a ‘sentimental rag’; to feel 
one’s self, as says Antonia de la Mauldére, ‘a 
heart like a changing s#lk’ and barely to possess 
the courage to admit it to one’s self; to expe- 
rience, at the same time, the horrible consciousness 
that one’s soul is slipping down a decline with- 
out being able to raise it or even to check it ;— 
all this is such agony that living, by reason ‘of 
these constraints, in hypocrisy (‘Le Torrent’), 
in the expectation of every woe, in social and 
individual conventions, is more than enough to 
make us laugh at all our corroding and pitiful 
irony, to laugh at this ‘decadence of souls,’ and 
to yearn for a new social dispensation (‘La 
Clairiére’).” 

To another critic, the works of Donnay 
suggest “a gospel according to Kropotkin 
bound in pale blue”; and René Wisner (in 
La Grande Revue) proclaims him a splendid 
hater of capitalists and politicians: 


“Maurice Donnay has explored every corner 
of Parisian society. He is a painter of man- 
ners, bolder, certainly, than the greater part of 
those authors who call themselves ‘social’ in 
order to hide the poverty of their style under 
the purity of their intentions, and their lack oi 
sensibility under their brutality. He rakes over 
the coals the scurvy bankers and the unscrupu- 
lous business men, the complacent husbands, and 
the politicians who abuse their influence to ac- 
quire fortunes. And he does not believe him- 
self obliged to adopt for this salutary work the 
solemn voice of a priest in the pulpit, to affirm 
principles, and promulgate systems. He bites 
while joking, and deals blows with his pen in 
play. And, if at times, in ‘Le Torrent,’ for in- 
stance, he advances certain conservative ‘ideas, he 
is none the less a rebel who avenges himself with 
a play on words. He explodes bombs upon the 
stage and the flying fragments are received in 
the boxes by those for whom they were in- 
tended.” 


On the occasion of his formal reception into 
the Academy a few weeks ago, Maurice Donnay 
showed no disposition to disguise or renounce 
his past. On the contrary, he began his ad- 
dress with a humorous reference to the turbu- 
lent “Chat Noir” where his earliest works were 
produced; proclaimed the late Alphonse Allais 
(one of the most extravagant of the Mont- 
martre roisterers) a genius; had his fling at 
the frigid formality of French education; in- 
dulged in a pun or two and in several piquant 
colloquialisms which had never been heard 
before, it is safe to say, under the dome of 
the Institute, and, in general, while eulogizing 
his predecessor correctly, made it clear that he 
gave no promises of future good behavior when 
he was offered a place with the Immortals. 
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MARIUS DE ZAYAS: 


2 ROM Mexico there came to New 
York recently a young carica- 
turist whose work quickly chal- 
lenged public attention by reason 
of its unique simplicity and ef- 

Z fectiveness. His name is Marius 

de Zayas. He is described as “racially Span- 

ish, natally Mexican, residentially American, 
temperamentally universal.” 

Mr. de Zayas has studied in Europe, but 
declares that his art-education was of little 
value to him in his development. If he had 
any masters, he says, they were Velasquez and 
Rembrandt; Goya and Gavarni. In the tem- 
ples of Mexico, too, and the mysterious treas- 
ure-houses of ancient Aztec art, he found a 
very real artistic inspiration. His first humor- 
our work appeared in El Diario, the leading 
newspaper of the City of Mexico. At the pres- 
ent time he is on the staff of the New York 
W orld. 

Mr. de Zayas is the subject of an article 
in a late number of The Craftsman in which 
he is summed up as “a caricaturist of the 
emotions.” The writer says: 


“Such a man is as careful and intuitive an 
analyst of character as George Meredith, Edith 
Wharton, May Sinclair and John Sargent. From 
these people we may not hide the story of our 
lives; we do not tell it, but our features do. To 
the finer vision of this type of humorist life has 
made the face into a sort of map on which can 
be traced the history of individual experiences, 
and much that has been hidden to intimate friends 
is ruthlessly and completely revealed; poses are 
tattered, enthusiasm stripped of sentimentality, 
disingenuousness peer out of startled eyes, self- 
ishnesses flicker through a sweet smile; self-satis- 
faction touches the kindly lines of the mouth. 
Two personalities stare at the cartoonist from 














THIS IS ALVIN LANGDON COBURN TAKING 
A PHOTOGRAPH OF MARIUS DE ZAYAS— 
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A MASTER OF IRONICAL CARICATURE 


every face; tne one we know and the one but 
half known, even to the caricatured. 

“The cartoonist of the soul is not always a 
preacher and a schoolmaster; often he but per- 
mits the caricatured to half laughingly own up 
to his own shortcomings as very sure of under- 
standing and sympathy, which he in turn would 
gladly give were circumstances reversed. 

“In De Zayas’s caricatures this kindly feeling 
almost inevitably predominates. Mr. de Zayas 
has analyzed the emotions of well-known men 
and women without bitterness or prejudice. He 
presents to us the story which they individually 
presented to him, without personal feeling, -with- 
out for a minute permitting his art to dominate 
the truth, and the result is unerringly exact psy- 
chological studies. 

“The technique of his work is fresh, forceful 
and amazingly individual. With the fewest pos- 
sible strokes of the pen the story is told, fear- 
lessly and convincingly, and always with an im- 
pression of a certain fine reserve—that quality of 
reticence which characterizes the intimacies of 
well-bred friends.” 


The drawings of Marius de Zayas, says the 
artist, Leon Dabo, are the quintessence of 
portraiture. They give us “the cryptic and 
cuneiform expression of an individual.” In 
an appreciation published in The Bang, a lit- 
tle paper circulated at a literary lunch-club 
in New York, Mr. Dabo writes further: 

“De Zayas has learned the law of ‘leaving out’ 
—excluding the non-essentials of a drawing— 


and in a few lines—very few—which at first 
glance seem only stenographic data, yet wita this 


—AND THIS IS THE PHOTOGRAPH. 
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From the New York World 
MADAME NAZIMOVA IN “ THE COMET” 


How “The Woman of a Thousand Years Fleeing 
Through the Smoky Dawn”’ looked to De Zayas. 








meager absolutism we see the real man—his 
strength, his weakness and foibles. 

“And therefore Marius de Zayas must ‘be 
classed with the great epic draughtsmen—not the 
caricaturists, as that word is usually employed 
for ‘caricature’ means ‘travesty,’ and De Zayas’s 
portraits are not travesties, but great truths in 
the refinements of portraiture. : 

“De Zayas is not at all interested in the facial 
contour of a head, as the chance passer-by sees it 
—but rather does he express with line that inti- 
mate character which always escapes a portrait 
painter. M. de Zayas’s portraits are epochal, in 
that he has evolved a style, a means of expres- 
sion entirely his own—and yet diversified to suit 
the character he is depicting.” 

By far the best interpretation of De Zayas’s 
work so far published is that by his friend, 
Benjamin de Casseres, in the Mexico City 
Daily Record. To know a man’s art in its 
entirety, Mr. de Casseres contends, one must 
know the man. As philosophy is only intellec- 
tual autobiography, so art is “only the expres- 
sion of an emotional bias.” For this reason 


“neither art nor philosophy is ever the ex- 
pression of truth, but is only the rendering 
into material shape of a feeling about a feel- 
ing.” Thus art, truly defined, becomes “a 
prejudice—or rather a prejudgment—raised 
to the plane of harmogic expression.” Shelley 
and Zola, for instance, each “prejudged” the 
world in a different way. Their vision is true 
for us in just the degree that we see the world 
as they saw it. Rodin, Whistler, Maeterlinck, 
saw life from their points of vantage, and ap- 
peal to us in the measure that they inspire us, 
Their personalities are tremendous and their 
art is wonderful because it goes back to some- 
thing greater than their art—that is, to them- 
selves, 

For this reason, Mr. de Casseres continues, 
the caricatures of Marius de Zayas are of 
supreme importance. More specifically he 
writes: 

“Here is a man who sees the human _ race in 
his own way, his unique way, his terribly sin- 
cere way; if he has brought a new note into cari- 
cature—the divinizing, psychologic note—he is 
still more interesting to the watchers in the ivory 
tower of thought because he through his art has 
revealed a new note in mental attitude. He him- 
self is the premise of his art; his wonderful cari- 
catures are the unconscious logic flowing from 
this premise. And what is this premise, this seed 
thought of Marius de Zayas? It is this: that the 
world exists to be sneered at. And this sneering 
is a serious matter to him—the sneer is cosmic, 
at times ghastly; it is always rooted in percep- 
tion, It is the sneer of all-wisdom, the unarith- 
metical sneer of Aristophanes, the kindly-mali- 
cious wink of Cervantes. For the poet the world 

















From the New York World 
“THE MERRY WIDOW WALTZ” 


° De Zayas’s clever portrayal of a reigning sensation 
in New York. 
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From the New York World 


IN THE BRONX LION HOUSE 
De Zayas’s impression of a luncheon recently given to members of the Seventh International Zoological Congress 


in the Lion House of the Bronx Zoo. 


exists to be wondered at; for the scientist the 
world exists to be analyzed; for the religious 
devotee the world exists to be overcome; for 
Marius de Zayas the world exists to be sneered 
at. To the poet man is a wonder-thing; to the 
scientist man is a mechanical experiment; to the 
devotee man is God’s great sin; to De Zayas man 
is the last expression of nature’s mirth; when she 
brought man forth she had to stifle her laughter 
with gags which the gods, lying prone in spasms 
of frantic mirth, tossed to her from the heignts 
of Olympus. De Zayas is the cynical spider of 
art.” 


No man selects his art or mode of expres- 
sion, according to Mr. de Casseres’s philoso- 


phy. Rather “he is selected by the fatality 
called his character.” De Zayas has not de- 
liberately found irony and mockery the domi- 
nant notes of life. The spirit of irony and 
mockery picked him out, and made of him 
eye, ear, hands and emotion to render on paper 
fleeting effigies of his own will. “And it would 
seem, must seem,” says Mr. de Casseres, “to 
the mind that has wriggled out of the swad- 
dling-clothes of sentiment and feministic re- 
ligious humbug that nature is both ironic and 
mocking, and that therefore caricature is the 
art that depicts things as they are, being the 
intellectual art—the art furthest removed from 
emotion and the pretty, kittenish tricks of con- 
temporary art.” Mr. de Casseres concludes: 
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“Caricature is the art that is ‘beyond good and 
evil’—to use a term immortalized by Nietzsche. 
De Zayas says it is impossible to caricature a 
‘good’ face, because goodness always tends to 
stupidity; where there is character there is al- 
ways evil—that is, pain, rebellion, struggle, life- 
and-death. In his best work there is always the 
enunciation and emphasizing of the abnormal in 
character. As De Zayas himself spurns medi- 
ocrity, banality and conventionality, so he loves 
to choose for subject a face and form that is at 
war or is on fire with some forbidden idea. In 
art amiability is a vice; in caricature it is worse 
than a vice—it is ridiculous. De Zayas’ work 
stings and bites, and he is great in so far as he is 
pitiless. He flings your face on paper, and if 
you shudder at the epiphany of your curtained 
secrets it is because you feel this peering tres- 
passer in your soul. And that shudder is the 
sign by which he knows whether he has done 
greatly. 

“In De Zayas’s best work there is a stringent, 
peremptory logic—not the hollow logic of mathe- 
matical formulas, but the complex logic that gov- 
erns the exfoliation of flowers or the weaving of 
spider-nets. It is a logic based on acute insight, 
a remorseless logic that runs down to its ex- 
tremest esoteric secret that hardly perceptible line 
around the mouth or the wa- 





vering look in the eye. And 
the logic of a face or a gesture 
is seldom flattering. The logic 
of caricature offends and stings 
like truth. A portrait always 
idealizes, but life does not, and 
caricature is the human being 
stripped of his vanities.” 





MARiE LLOYD “SHOCKING” THE PURITANICAL NEW YORKERS 
(By Marius de Zayas.) 
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STEDMAN’S CHANCE OF LITERARY IMMORTALITY 


ay) ODMUNDCLARENCESTEDMAN 

m was the sole survivor of a group 

which included Whittier, Emer- 

son, Lowell and Longfellow, and 

his work has lately been subjected 

eae «to the kind of criteria by which 

theirs was judged. That he was the first Amer- 

ican critic of his day, and, since the death of 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the first poet, is gen- 

erally conceded. But the question now arises: 
How much, if any, of his work will live? 

It is a fact that many of the readers whose 
judgments have helped to frame the verdicts 
above recorded would be puzzled to cite a sin- 
gle passage of the verse or prose on which 
their estimates are based. This leads the New 
York Times Saturday Review to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Stedman was “more distin- 
guished than popular.” “To read a chapter of 
his criticism,” it remarks, “was to follow a 


subtle and sometimes serpentine train of 
thought”; while some of his best poetry “is 
clearly and exclusively verse for scholars.” 
The Times Saturday Review evidently ranks 
his achievement as an anthologist above his 
work either as a critic or as a poet, for it says: 


“As an anthologist Mr. Stedman’s place seems 
quite secure. The range of his knowledge, the 
acuteness of his perception, his judicial impartial- 
ity, and his conscientious research made him the 
best possible selector from the great mass of fu- 
gitive and mostly ephemeral verse.” 


The Chicago Dial is disposed to rank Mr. 
Stedman’s critical writing above his work 
either as an anthologist or as a poet. It says: 


“The main body of Mr. Stedman’s critical writ- 
ing is comprised within three volumes. The ‘Vic- 
torian Poets’ (1875) contains essays that had been 
slowly built up into their permanent form dur- 
ing a number of years preceding their collective 
publication. When the volume appeared ‘t was 
at once recognized, in both America and Eng- 
land, as a masterly production, as the most sys- 
tematic work of literary criticism that America 
had produced. Ten years later appeared the com- 
panion volume of ‘Poets of America,’ an even 
richer and riper work. When the Turnbull lec- 
tureship on poetry was founded, in 1801, at the 
Johns Hopkins University, the author of these 
two volumes was the inevitable choice for the 
inaugural series of discourses, and Mr. Stedman, 
putting aside all other work, shut himself up for 
months in the library of The Players, and pre- 
pared his last great work of critical appreciation, 
the work which was afterwards published as 
‘The Nature and Elements of Poetry.’ These 
three books made clear his title as the foremost 
of our critics. Lowell alone might have been 
held a possible competitor for that distinction, 
but Lowell, with all his brilliancy and wit and 


tne feeling, was lacking in the comprehensive 
view and the philosophical grasp that characterize 
Stedman’s critical writing. It is not too mucn to 
say that the three volumes now in question con- 
stitute America’s most solid and lasting contri- 
bution to the literature ‘of criticism. 

“As a poet, of course, Mr. Stedman was but 
one among many of high rank; we may not even 
call him primus inter pares. His place is a little 
below that of three or four writers of the New 
England group.” 


Henry Mills Alden, writing in Harper’s 
Weekly, registers his conviction that Sted- 
man’s poem, “Ariel,” written for the centenary 
of Shelley’s birth, is “the finest tribute ever 
paid to Shelley’s genius.” Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson reserves his highest praise 
for the “Stanzas for Music.” In an estimate 
published in The Independent, he says: 


“Scarcely any of Stedman’s longer poems, any 
more than of Aldrich’s, will live, but the ‘Stanzas 
for Music’ will, were it only for the power of the 
last two lines. ‘Kearney at Seven Pines’ has so 
strong a cadence that it may be one of the few 
Civil War poems which will last. His sea verses, 
called ‘Surf,’ have a similar ring to them. His 
poem on ‘Hawthorne’ before the Harvard ® B K 
will hardly equal these in permanence of hold, 
for it is too wordy, as Lowell’s similar poems 
often are; but ‘The Discoverer,’ on a child three 
years old, has more chance of remembrance. His 
longest poem, like “The Blameless Prince,’ will 
find few readers, and the difference of grade be- 
tween his work and Aldrich’s is beyond question.” 


The poem which Colonel Higginson so 
greatly admires, and of which he says that the 
closing verse appears to him “unsurpassed in 
American literature,” follows: 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 
(From an Unfinished Drama) 
Thou art mine, thou hast given thy word; 
Close, close in my arms thou art clinging; 
Alone for my ear thou art singing 
A song which no stranger has heard: 
But afar from me yet, like a bird, 
Thy soul, in some region unstirred, 
On its mystical circuit is winging. 


Thou art mine, I have made thee mine own; 
Henceforth we are mingled for ever: 
But in vain, all in vain, I endeavor,— 
Tho round thee my garlands are thrown, 
And thou yieldest thy lips and thy zone,— 
To master the spell that alone 
My hold on thy being can sever. 


Thou art mine, thou hast come unto me! 
But thy soul, when I strive to be near it— 
The innermost fold of my spirit— 

Is as far from my grasp, is as free, 

As the stars from the mountain-tops be, 

As the pearl in the depths of the sea, 
From the portionless King that would wear it! 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN POET AND CRITIC OF HIS DAY 
In his threefold capacity as “poet, critic and man of affairs,” suggests a writer in the New York Sun, 
“Edmund Clarence Stedman was a good specimen of the manhood of America, of that paradoxical race which is 
at once the most ideal-loving and the hardest-working of the nations.” 
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William Stanley Braithwaite, in a scholarly 
article in the Boston Transcript, treats Sted- 
man as the last of the three American poets 
who held the younger generation to the age of 
Emerson. The other two were Stoddard and 
Aldrich. “Despite the critical work of Stod- 
dard and Stedman and the story-writing of 
Aldrich,” he says, “these three men, it seems to 
me, will hold a definite intermediary place be- 
tween the first great period of American poetry 
and its development in what might be accom- 
plished through the promise of its present 
singers.” Mr. Braithwaite continues: 


“Just a little late to be contemporaneous with 
the great New England school, all three must by 
a close contact with its decline suffer by its over- 
shadowing influence. All three were, however, 
true poets in some especial sense; but Stedman 
among them has left a more definite impression 
upon the popular mind in several lyrics which 
are almost as familiar as some of the better 
known poems of our older poets. From ‘Pan in 
Wall Street’ with the memorable picture of these 
stanzas: 


A one-eyed Cyclops halted long 
In tattered cloak of army pattern, 
And Galatea joined the throng— 
A blowsy, apple-vending slattern; 
While old Silenus staggered out 
From some new-fangled lunch-house handy, 
And bade the piper, with a shout, 
To strike up Yankee Doodle Dandy! 


A newsboy and a peanut-girl 
Like little fauns began to caper; 
His hair was all in tangled curl, 
Her tawny legs were bare and taper, 
And still the gathering larger grew, 
And gave its pence and crowded nigher, 
While aye the shepherd-minstrel blew 
His pipe, and struck the gamut higher. 


*O heart of Nature, beating still 
With throbs her vernal passion taught her; 
Even here, as on the vine-clad hill, 
Or by the Arethusan water! 
New forms may fold the speech, new 
Arise within these ocean-portals, 
But waves, waves eternal wands— 
Enchantress of the souls of mortal! 


lands 


and ‘The Hand of Lincoln’ 
stanzas: 


with these noble 


Look on this cast, and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold; 

From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was—how large of mold 


The man who sped the woodman’s team, 
And deepest sunk the ploughman’s share, 
And pushed the laden raft a-stream, 
Of fate before him unaware. 


This was the hand that knew to swing 
The ax—since thus would Freedom train 
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Her son—and made the forest ring, 
And drove the wedge, and toiled amain.: 


Firm hand, that loftier office took, 
A conscious leader’s will obeyed, 

And, when men sought «is word and look, 
With steadfast might the gathering swayed. 


No courtier’s, toying with a sword, 
Nor minstrel’s, laid across a lute; 
A chief’s uplifted to the Lord 
When all the kings of earth were mute! 


The hand of Anak, sinewed strong, 

The fingers that on greatness clutch; 
Yet, lo! the marks their lines along 

Of one who strove and suffered much. 


For here in knotted cord and vein 
I trace the varying chart of years; 
I know the troubled heart, the strain, 
The weight of Atlas—and the tears. 


Again I see the patient brow 
That palm erewhile was wont to press; 
And now ’tis furrowed deep, and now 
Made smooth with hope and tenderness. 
* * co * + + + . 


Lo, as I gaze, the statured man, 

Built up from yon large hand, appears; 
A type that Nature wills to plan 

But once in all a people’s years. 


What better than this voiceless cast 
To tell of such a one as he, 

Since through its living semblance passed 
The thought that bade a race be free! 


have won a fixed place in popular approval. And 
in a different vein, excelling in Austin Dobson’s 
own peculiar manner, ‘Toujours Amour’ never 
loses its charm.” 


The same critic goes on to speak of the in- 
fluence of such different poets as Hood, Tenny- 
son and Shelley on Stedman’s muse, but thinks 
that in his most characteristic work he more 
nearly resembled our own Whittier than any 


of these English poets. To quote again: 


“If Stoddard was a lesser Bryant in a certain 
impassioned sense of natural objects without the 
elder poet’s sublimity, and. Aldrich a lesser Long- 
fellow in an exquisite workmanship without his 
precursor’s human appeal, so Stedman was a 
lesser, and yet greater Whittier. For he was al- 
ways what Whittier only chanced at intervals to 
be, a perfect artist; and he gave evidence of the 
Quaker poet’s passion, which, however, must al- 
ways be judged a potential quality in his work, 
and not the positive, consuming force of the elder 
poet’s nature. Yet potential in Stedman, tipping 
here and there a phrase or a stanza, sometimes, 
but rarely, an entire poem, as in the youthful 
ballad, ‘How Old Brown Took Harper’s Ferry,’ 
this quality, even in however a limited degree of 
its pure essence, is never to be found in Aldrich 
or Stoddard, however emotional may be the fancy 
of the former, or impassioned the imaginings of 
the latter.” 
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THE PERSISTENT NOTE IN OSCAR WILDE’S GENIUS 


HE two main characteristics of 

2 Wilde's writings, as of his own 

; nature, to be found there in un- 

usual juxtaposition, are, in the 

opinion of Mr. Richard Le Galli- 

enne, the love of beauty and the 

sense of comedy. “It was as tho Keats and 

Sheridan had been reincarnated in one man. 

One might add Beau Brummell, and one gains 

a rough generalization of the complexity that 

was Oscar Wilde. Keats, Sheridan and Beau 

Brummell. Not that he was so eminent as any 

one of these in their own special characteris- 

tic; but it was the combination of all three in 

one man, plus his own extraordinary individu- 

ality, that made him so original a figure, that 
made him Oscar Wilde.” 

In this charming introduction to the first 
uniform edition* of the works of the dead 
poet, playwright and wit, Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne gives us the explanation of the 
startling Wilde resurrection seven years after 
his death. It is Wilde’s unique personality 
as expressed in his writings that makes him 
a more potent influence today than in the sea- 
son of his prime when society worshiped at 
his feet and three theaters were simultaneously 
producing his plays in the English metropolis. 
A strong individuality cannot be downed; we 
may bury it in dark places and burden its cof- 
fin with heavy stones, but it is bound to return 
from the grave and walk the earth until its 
mission is fulfilled and its dynamic power ex- 
hausted at the last. 

Wilde’s literary career, like his life, was 
strange and sad. “The sorrow,” observes the 
New York Herald, “is at an end, but the 
strangeness continues even in posthumous epi- 
sodes.” “In his early years,’ we are told, 
“even after he had written some deathless 
verse, he was looked upon as part joke and 
part nuisance.” To quote -further: 

“The Oxford Union, of which he was a mem- 
ber, refused a presentation copy of his ‘poems for 
the library and defeated a proposal to discon- 
tinue the society’s subscription to Punch on ac- 
count of Du Maurier’s caricature of the ‘esthetes.’ 
At Magdalen, the headquarters of ‘estheticism,’ 
the undergraduates put one of Wilde’s disciples 
under the pump and ‘ragged’ the rooms of others 
and pitched their blue china out of windows. Next 
day all the esthetes in Oxford had their hair cut 


and resumed their stand-up collars. 
“Wilde crossed the Atlantic and was received 
*THE Writincs or Oscar WItpeE. In fifteen volumes. 


Illustrated. With introduction by Richard Le Gallienne. 
London and New York: A. R. Keller and Company. 
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with the same derision that he had confronted in 
London. He laughed back at us and returned to 
England with $50,000 of our money. 

“He soon vindiez ated himself. He silenced the 
scoffers. People began to realize that this young 
man with the queer clothes and the queer affec- 
tations was no fool. He succeeded alike in poet- 
ry, in drama, in essay, in fairy tale and in novel. 
His caustic paradoxes, combining shrewdness 
with wit, were on everybody’s lips. 

“Then the law cast a dark shadow over his 
fame, and in that shadow he died. It would 
seem that his works had died with him. His 
books were left unread. His plays were banished 
from the stage. 

“All of a sudden there came a revival. A 
piquant and daredevil quality in Wilde’s better 
self made the public oblivious to his worser one. 
His books were reread, his plays were restored 
to the stage. He has taken his place permanent- 
ly among a small group of immortals whose hold 
upon humanity seems to be permanent and per- 
suasive. They are by no means the greatest of 
the sons of men. But they are the most indi- 
vidual and self-assertive. Burns is one of them 
and Paul Verlaine and Edgar Allan Poe.” 


This verdict seems to express the continen- 
tal consensus of opinion; it is significant only 
in coming from an American newspaper. For 
in France, the Paris correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Transcript avers, there is a continuous in- 
terest in Wilde and on the shelves of the book- 
stores are translations of practically every line 
that he left behind. His essays and romances 
have been translated into Italian, Scandinavi- 
an, Russian and German. He has found excel- 
lent interpreters, and it seems that his work 
makes an equally strong appeal to Teuton and 
Latin races. “His books,” the writer asserts, 
“are universal because they are individual.” A 
reviewer in The Catholic Standard and 
Times, on the other hand, lays stress on the 
penalty that we must pay to the world for be- 
ing different from it—the penalty that the bird 
of paradise pays to the hawk. The very traits 
that constituted Wilde’s genius were responsi- 
ble for the bitterness of his persecution. He 
had erred, this Catholic writer admits, but he 
had repented with the “superhuman humility 
of a saint,” without, however, being able to 
reconcile the British Pharisees whom he had 
often lampooned. 

“Never was punishment so swift, so sure, so 
terrible, so cowardly—a thousand armed vengeurs 
against one defenseless, and, unhappily, not in- 
nocent, antagonist. They would not only drive 
him off the earth; they vowed to obliterate his 
name from the annals of his generation; they 
heaped obloquy on his memory when all too soon 


the hunted man was hunted into an early grave 
in the prime of his years and his genius. With 
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ghoulish energy they strove long after his death 
to shut his works and his fame in the charnel- 
house. In this they have been bitterly disappoint- 
ed. There are other nations than England, and 
in all the foreign tongues of civilization was the 
art of the unhappy one preserved until the time 
—scarce two years since—when his rehabilitation 
was completed in the world of letters, and the 
best publishers in America and in England rushed 
to a belated publication of his works. Even the 
most trivial scrap of memoranda left by the wast- 
ed son of ‘Speranza’ has a ludicrous value today, 
when collectors of Wildiana place quite a Steven- 
sonian estimate on their finds,” 


At last it seems the tide has turned com- 
pletely. A conservative British house (Methu- 
en and Company) are publishing the “author- 
ized” edition of Wilde’s complete works. They 
have, however, been anticipated in this country 
by an enterprising firm of publishers (Keller 
and Company) to whose edition we have al- 
ready referred. The news of the American 
edition met with a storm of protest in Eng- 
land, and Mr. Le Gallienne was censured for 
allowing his name to be connected with the 
“piratical” enterprise. Mr. Le Gallienne in 
reply calls attention to the fact that the Eng- 
lish edition leaves out, among other important 
documents, “The Picture of Dorian Gray.” 


Yet that strangely moral immoral confession 


is Wilde’s spiritual autobiography. “Wilde 
without Dorian Gray,” says Mr. Le Gallienne, 
“is Wilde without Wilde.” If the English edi- 
tion will be incomplete, the American publish- 
ers have gone to the opposite extreme by in- 
cluding much that is spurious, notoriously a 
story entitled “The Priest and the Acolyte.” 
They also include the works of Wilde’s mother, 
Lady Speranza. Most objectionable is the fact 
that owing to copyright regulations “De Pro- 
fundis,” Wilde’s cry “from the depths,” ap- 
pears in a retranslation from the German, 
instead of in the original English. On 
the other hand, the firm has expended, it is 
said, almost $40,000, in order to make the 
edition as complete as possible. Moreover, the 
American publishers are willing to pay a roy- 
alty to Wilde’s heirs, provided they can deal 
directly with them. Mr. Keller, in an inter- 
view printed in The Herald, sheds some inter- 
esting light on the question of what had be- 
come of Wilde’s children, who mysteriously 
disappeared after the trial. He says: 


“T have made some inquiries and only learn 
that one of Wilde’s sons is a Catholic priest and 
the other has changed his name. Neither is in 
the indigent circumstances that have been re- 
ported concerning them. Lady Wilde left a con- 
siderable estate. The priest will be looked after, 
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moreover, by his Church. As to the other, a son 
who is ashamed of his father’s name has no great 
claim to consideration on his father’s account.” 


Now that the complete edition of Oscar 
Wilde lies before us, it is possible to form a 
just estimate of his manifold gifts. His poems 
have been compared to those of Keats, Ros- 
setti and Swinburne, his plays with those of 
Sheridan and Goldsmith; his tales, especially 
“Dorian Gray,” are akin to Poe’s and Steven- 
son’s; and his essays, his publishers claim, are 
incomparable, De Quincey and Whately alone 
being worthy of mention in the same breath 
with him. Andersen might have written his 
fairy tales; his “Soul of Man Under Social- 
ism” is the greatest literary exposition of the 
subject; and “Salome” stands unique among 
the tragedies of the world. 

The writings of Wilde, Mr. Le Gallienne 
insists, brilliant and even beautiful as they 
are, are but the marginalia, so to say, of 
a strikingly fantastic personality. “Some writ- 
ers,’ he says, “seem to be all writers; as 
with the silk worm, we forget them entirely 
in what they produce. They themselves 
have no personal interest or existence for 
us. With Oscar Wilde it was precisely 
otherwise, as he himself hinted when he said 
that he gave his talent to his writings, but kept 
his genius for his conversation.” Toward 
the development of his sublime self-assertion 
everything was forced to contribute: 


“Blue china, sunflowers, knee breeches, estheti- 
cism, green carnations, poetry, prose or plays— 
or even tragic scandal—all these were indifferent- 
ly used as means toward the making of the legend 
of himself. He wished to be known—not as the 
poet Oscar Wilde or the playwright Oscar Wilde, 
but merely as—Oscar Wilde. It was a superb 
egoism, the superbest egoism of our time.” 


Wilde was at times deliberately whimsical, 
but, we are informed by Mr. Le Gallienne, who 
has himself been accused—no doubt unjustly— 
of being a poseur, that fundamentally he was 
strangely sincere. Mr. Le Gallienne adds, in 
concluding: 


“I know that to attribute anything like sim- 
plicity to the great apostle of pose may seem far 
fetched, but those who knew him were well aware 
of that quality in him alongside of his elaborate 
affectations; for he was a poet, and in a poet’s 
soul, however overlaid it may be with surface 
insincerities, there is always something left of 
the child. It was the essential sincerity of Wilde’s 
nature which gave force even to his insincerities 
and all the vagaries of his fantastic career. In- 
tellectual sincerity was surely his, and the power 
of his best epigrams lies in the strong brain work 
behind them.” 
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THE NEW CRUSADE IN BEHALF OF “ RELIGIOUS 
THERAPEUTICS” 


O harness “the two greatest powers 
of modern times—real religion 
and genuine science” in the ser- 
vice of human health is the 
avowed purpose of a religious 

; movement that is beginning to 
take root all over the country. It started in 
Boston, and its two most effective leaders thus 
far have been the Rev. Dr. Elwood Worcester 
and the Rev. Dr. Samuel McComb, both of the 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church, of that city. A 
third and powerful recruit to the movement is 
Bishop Fallows, of St. Paul’s Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, Chicago, who has lately made a 
public declaration of his belief in “religious 
therapeutics.” 

The significance of this new propaganda can 
hardly be appreciated apart from its relation to 
Christian Science. It is the product of the 


time-spirit that has given birth to Christian 
Science; and it has grown up side by side with 


the latter faith. It is distinctly an effort to 
appropriate, in the interests of historic Chris- 
tianity, “whatever is good” in the doctrines 
promulgated by Mrs. Eddy. 

Dr. Worcester says that his first ideas on 
the subject of religious healing were suggested 
by a conversation that he had seven or eight 
years ago with S. Weir Mitchell. The eminent 
physician and litterateur argued that religion 
and therapeutics ought to go hand in hand, and 
that such a combination would be invincible. 
Dr. Worcester became convinced of the truth 
of this idea, and determined to realize it. As 
a result of that conversation the “Emmanuel 
clinic” was established in Boston. 

The Emmanuel clinic is described as “the 
first attempt to bring into friendly alliance, in 
an organized way, the forces of medical sci- 
ence and the religion of the New Testament, 
as these forces are understood by the best 
physicians and the most enlightened theologi- 
ans of our time.” It rests on the theory that 
“religion is the greatest therapeutic agent 
known to man”; and it welcomes the assistance 
and cooperation of the medical fraternity. 

Christian Scientists, as is well known, are 
uncompromisingly hostile to medicine in all its 


“Disease is evil; it does not exist; 
ignore it; fix your thoughts on heaith!” is 
their cry to patients. But the basis of the 
whole system at Emmanuel is diagnosis. As 
Dr. Worcester has lately explained to a New 
York Times reporter: 


“We have worked from the -beginning with 
very able physicians and have done absolutely 
nothing without their advice and cooperation. 

‘The first step for every patient is to be sent 
to us by a good physician. Even then he is sub- 
jected to examination by one of our medical co- 
workers, who makes a thorough diagnosis and es- 
tablishes a record which is carefully kept. We 
have exceptional facilities for consultation with 
specialists—surgeons, orthopedic surgeons, gen- 
eral practitioners, stomach specialists, opthalmol- 
ogists, etc. 

“Our work is absolutely free of charge. We 
neither ask nor accept reward. Whenever we 
are obliged to refer patients to physicians these 
patients pay only if they are able to do so. 

“By turning over to doctors those persons who 
require medical treatment we have not only lost 
no patients, but almost all of those whom we have 
treated ourselves have been greatly benefited, and 
many have recovered entirely. 

“The functional nervous disorders treated by 
us at Emmanuel Church include neurasthenia, 
hysteria, psychasthenia, mild melancholia, fixed 
ideas, phobias, and bad habits. 

“One important part of our work has been the 
treatment of alcoholism both in men and women; 
also drug habits, sexual perversions, etc.” 


When the Emmanuel clinic was started, 
there was some trepidation as to results. It 
was a unique experiment, and the pioneers 
were afraid that they would be misunderstood. 
But time has more than justified their policy. 
Dr. Worcester and his first lieutenant, Dr. Mc- 
Comb, now have ten helpers constantly en- 
gaged in the work of healing, and they say 
that they find the days too short to receive one- 
half, or even one-quarter, of the people who 
come to them for advice. Every day the wait- 
ing room of the clinic is filled with people from 
all parts of the country, and even from other 
countries. Some of the sufferers sit patiently 
from early morning until late in the afternoon 
waiting for the mere opportunity to have a few 
moments’ conversation with the rector. 

Dr. McComb has lately cited (in the Boston 
Congregationalist) a few typical illustrations 


aspects. 
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BISHOP SAMUEL FALLOWS 
The Chicago leader of the new movement to pro- 

mote mental healing, or, as he calls it, “Christian 

psychology.” 
of the kind of work being done. In April last 
there came to the clinic a middle-aged man in 
a very miserable state of mind, suffering from 
pseudo-angina pectoris and severe psychic 
pains all over the body. He had been unable 
to do any work for three years, and had gone 
the usual fruitless round of doctors and hos- 
pitals. ‘The first thing he was told was that 
there was nothing incurable about his disorder. 
Then from time to time, during a period of 
five months, his ethical and religious instincts 
were appealed to, until at the end of that time 
he recovered his health and nervous balance. 
He has remained well and has gone back to 
work. 

A very different problem was presented by a 
victii of alcoholism. Rarely was he quite 
sober. The usual baneful results—loss of en- 
ergy, diminished power of attention, emotional 
irritability, moral deterioration--followed. He 
was treated at the clinic during several weeks. 
He became a total abstainer and has remained 
so for about eight months. 

A third visitor, a woman, was tormented by 
an unhappy marriage. Her husband was selfish 
and unsympathetic, and she felt that life was 
not worth living. In this case, the patient was 
comforted by having the center of gravity of 


her thought changed, by stirring her latent in- 
terests, her interest in her children, in her 
church, in various helpful lines of reading, by 
a sort of re-education of her inner life. 

The deepest purpose of the Emmanuel clinic, 
according to Dr. McComb’s definition, is to 
encourage weak, vacdlating natures to take the 
first step in that “education of the will” which 
Emerson has called the real business of life. 
More specifically, Dr. McComb says: 


“By suggestion, persuasion, psycho-analysis, 
ethical nd religious appeals, men and women are 
induced to surrender hurtful and disadvantage- 
ous habits, to create new and health-provoking 
ones, to make their nervous system their powerful 
ally in the struggle for existence. And among 
these nobler habits, that of prayer stands first. 
Many have been taught to pray in any real sense 
for the first time, and many others have been 
instructed how to make their prayers fruitful in 
blessing. At the weekly meeting for patients and 
their friends, prayer and especially intercessory 
prayer, is a leading feature. Here hearts broken 
in sorrow or benumbed by misfortune, or distract- 
ed by care and worry, can pour forth their plaint 
and find some surcease of pain. If the Emmanuel 
experiment should turn out a failure in all else, 
it has at least shown how the prayer meeting 
can become again what it once was, a great and 
blessed reality, the spiritual dynamic of the whole 
ecclesiastical machinery. For from these meet- 
ings many have gone home full of hope and 
trust, determined to lead a better life, to realize 
religion as they had never done before, and many 
others, melancholy and despairing, have in the 
strength of the truth they heard, been enabled to 
rest and sleep in perfect peace, committing their 
cares to the Great Companion of the soul.” 


Bishop Fallows is following in Chicago the 
same methods that have proved so successful 
in Boston. He has more “patients” than he can 
possibly attend to, and public interest in his 
work is increasing daily. “My treatment,” he 
told a New York Herald reporter lately, “is no 
secret.” 


“I first employ the psychic method—I give hu- 
man suggestion and persuasion. I appeal to the 
reason, and thus encourage the troubled and hope- 
less. I iterate and reiterate certain common- 
sense ideas, until the subconsciousness of the in- 
dividual before me is reached. 

“T used the best of Christian Science and the 
best of materia medica. For years science has 
progressed in its research into the realm of 
medicine, and I admit this. But I use also the 
secret truths explained by Mrs. Eddy. Linking 
the curative principle included in Christ’s teach- 
ings with the best in medicine, I think I have 
found the most hopeful of all remedies, for hope 
is revived and confidence restored.” 


In an article in The Episcopal Recorder 
(Philadelphia), the Bishop makes the follow- 
ing sharp distinctions between what he calls 
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“Christian psychology,” and “Christian Sci- 


ence”: 


“First, it is differentiated from Christian Sci- 
ence because it clearly recognizes the reality of 
the mind and the body and the inseparable rela- 
tion existing between them while connected with 
the human organism. 

“Second, it affirms most emphatically the value 
of anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, histology, 
and the like, in the progress of the race, as well 
as that of psychology. The practical bearing 
of psychology in the treatment of disease has 
come from the increasing light which psychology 
throws upon the human frame. 

“Third, it maintains that there is a fundamental 
distinction between functional and organic dis- 
eases. . , 

“Fourth, it differs from Christian Science in 
not being a new religious cult. We feel that 
members of the Christian churches have often left 
the home fold because they could not get the 
practical and spiritual benefits that they thought 
they found in the cults departing from these or- 
ganized communions. It is one of the dearest 
wishes of those who hope to see this movement 
spread widely, that people should find in their 
own particular church organizations these prac- 
tical applications of Christianity to their daily 
needs, which they have sought elsewhere.” 


The new crusade, as has already been indi- 
cated, is attracting national attention; and no- 
where are its methods being more closely 


scrutinized than among the Christian Scien- 


THE REV. DR. SAMUEL McCOMB 


Associated with Dr. Worcester in his work of re- 
ligious healing in Boston. 


THE REV. DR. ELWOOD WORCESTER 


Who has established, in connection with his church 
in Boston, a clinic that is said to be “the first attempt 
to bring into friendly alliance, in an organized way, 
the forces of medical science and the re igion of the 
New Testament.” 


tists. The Christian Science Sentinel (Boston) 
comes out squarely against the whole move- 
ment. “Christian psychology,” says Archibald 
McLellan, in a leading article in that paper, “‘is 
equivalent to Christian phrenology, physiology 
and mythology, whereas Jesus predicated and 
demonstrated Christian healing on the basis of 
Spirit, God.” Mr. V. O. Strickler, of the New 
York Christian Science Publication Commit- 
tee, takes the same attitude. In an official state- 
ment published in the New York Evening 
Journal, he declares: 


“Christian Scientists do not admit that either 
the ‘Emmanuel Church method’ or ‘Christian Psy- 
chology’ attempts to heal the sick by the method 
employed by Jesus, and taught by him to his 
disciples, and practised by the Christian Church 
during the first three centuries, for the following 
7: 

I. Jesus did not at any time say that it was 
necessary for a physician to diagnose a case be- 
fore he healed it, and there is no Scriptural au- 
thority for so doing. 

“2. Jesus did not limit his healing work to 
‘functional nervous disorders,’ nor did he so com- 
mand his followers to do. He healed all kinds 
of diseases and his command to do his followers 
was to go forth ‘and preach the Gospel and heal 
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the sick.’ If any clergyman admits that the Bible 
lays upon his church the duty to heal the sick, 
then he can find no Scriptural authority for limit- 
ing the healing to any particular kind of dis- 
ease. 
“3. Jesus, did not operate in conjunction with 
physicians, but, on the contrary, he healed inde- 
pendent of physicians and without drugs, and no 
Scriptural authority can be found for mingling 
his method of healing with the drugging system. 
“4. Jesus healed by spiritual means only and 
not by ‘suggestion’ or ‘auto-suggestion.’ Both 
Jesus and his Disciples raised the dead, and in 
connection with a dead person there can be 
neither ‘suggestion’ nor ‘auto-suggestion.’ 
“Christian Science is squarely opposed to 
‘Christian Psychology’ and the ‘Emmanuel Church 
method’ on each of these four propositons.” 


How far the methods of “Christian psychol- 
ogy” will offset or supersede those of Christian 
Science remains to be seen. But one thing is 
certain: No more remarkable testimony to the 
strength and vitality of the Christian Science 
idea has appeared during recent years than 
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this movement within the churches in behalf of 
religious therapeutics. “The gospel of health 
through holiness,” the Boston Congregational- 
ist remarks, “may become a fad, as athletics 
may become a craze. But thus far they have 
led to more wholesome habits of thought, and 
have brought multitifdes into newness of life.” 
The same paper comments further: 


“Men and women, especially women, through 
new exercise of enlightened will over their bodies 
are gaining self-control and serenity, mental and 
physical wholesomeness which make for worthier 
manhood and womanhood. For the best results 
of such living, sane religious experience is essen- 
tial. It is not emotionalism and fervor which 
find vent in passionate excitement while they fail 
to produce habits of righteousness, but undemon- 
strative obedience to conscience enlightened by 
the indwelling Spirit of God. Thus the Christian 
church is beginning to comprehend an enlarged 
mission in which it will better understand the 
healing ministry of its Lord, and bring to men 
gifts more desired and more eagerly received.” 





THE VISIT OF VAN EEDEN 


=< R. FREDERICK VAN EEDEN, 
who comes to America this month 
to speak under the auspices of 
the Civic Forum, New York, is 
one of the most virile and vivid 


r B 4 
c 
=) 


pies figures in contemporary Dutch 


life. A thinker, as well as a man of action, he 
is passionately idealist in all he does. Early in 
his career he studied psychotherapeutics, and 
opened a clinic for nervous diseases at Amster- 
dam. Later he took up the work of experi- 
mental sociology, and organized cooperative 
movements. With all his activities, he has 
found time to write poems, plays, novels, and 
works expounding his religious and sociolog- 
ical views. 

It was his novel, “The Quest,” which first 
brought him into international prominence. It 
represented the literary accretion of twenty 
years; it fell into no distinct category of Eng- 
lish letters. It was “a symbolic romance; a 
mystery-book with a purpose, a fairy-tale 
whose burden was the challeage of Socialism; 
a fugue, a melange of the enigmas, the facts 
and dreams, the winged intuitions and brazen- 
winged energies of revolution, which have 
sped along the skies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Something of the spirit of this re- 
markable work has already been conveyed in 
these pages (see CurRENT LITERATURE, July). 

Van Eeden was born in 1860, the son of a 


tulip-grower and botanist in Haarlem, Hol- 
land. At eighteen he was a disciple of 
Nietzsche and a student of medicine at the 
University of Amsterdam. In 1883 his first 
production, a comedy, was played in Amster- 
dam, and forthright, with Kloos and Van 
Deyssel, he released the imaginative fires 
which for a decade sent up the veritable glow 
of a Javanese sunset into Dutch skies. 

Then maturity came, and with it self-con- 
sciousness and a certain amount of reaction. 
Kloos and Van Deyssel founded schools, and 
themselves, crystallizing in a period of transi- 
tion now ended, became classical. Only in 
Van Eeden did a full coordination and har- 
monizing seem to take place. The emotional 
excitement ebbed; he entered practical life. 
He went to Paris and Nancy, studied psycho- 
pathology at the moment and in the schools 
where this branch of science was just then 
taking form, and in 1887, with Dr. Van Ren- 
terghen, founded at Amsterdam the first clinic 
of psychotherapy in Holland. 

Success was enormous, money and fame 
flowed in, and Van Eeden took his place with 
Janet and Binet as an index of a new field in 
medicine. But Van Eeden, artist and human- 
itarian, remained unsatisfied. Back of the in- 
dividual lay society, and back of the individ- 
ual’s disorder lay social disease, and by an 
unconscious process, as Van Eeden himself 
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Dr, Frederick Van Eeden first came into international prominence as the author of a unique novel, “The Quest.” 
He has also made a reputation as a sociological and religious thinker. 
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describes it, the physician in practice became 
the reformer in ideals. 

He acted at once. He founded “Walden.” 

Walden, a communistic colony, now nearly 
ten years old, was named from an admiration 
for Thoreau. Van Eeden held the land in 
fee; thorough-going communistic principles 
were applied in its government. Just as his 
plans were on the verge of success, there came 
the great strike of 1903, railroads and a score 
of trades in Holland were tied up, the strikers 
lost, and in the ensuing lock-out ten thousand 
families were left wageless and penniless. 

Van Eeden went to Amsterdam, established 
a committee of relief, and announced the 
opening of a cooperative store. The locked- 
out strikers were to be clerks, agents and so- 
licitors; their friends were to buy. In three 
months “The Union” had sixty thousand mem- 
bers; its business ran into the millions al- 
ready. It outgrew plans and bounds, and out- 
grew Van Eeden’s power of direction. Radi- 
cal socialistic elements gained control; there 
were dissension, lapse of contracts, and final 
bankruptcy. Van Eeden personally shouldered 
all debts, and sank a hundred thousand dollars 
in the enterprise. Finally the movement equil- 
a model 
communistic store, with four 
ramifies throughout 


ibrated itself, and today “The Union,” 


cooperative, 
houses in Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

Some insight into the philosophy that has 
inspired this phenomenally fruitful life is 
gained in a work entitled, “Happy Humanity.” 
Van Eeden is here revealed as a Christian So- 
cialist, unalterably opposed to the Marxist 
school. It is too late in the day, he opines, to 

‘dispute the fundamental Socialist ideal. Like 
the protests of Saint Francis of Assisi and of 
Martin Luther, it is a new rebellion against 
“the deep cleft that has once more arisen be- 
tween the Word and Life.” But Socialism, 
according to Van Eeden, is one thing; Marxist 
Socialism is another. He says: 

“Like every ecclesiastical community, Marxist 
Socialism has already become a very monster of 
inner contradiction. The bearer of an idea that 
in truth is nothing but the pure word of Jesus 
concerning the Kingdom of God and the love of 
one’s neighbor, which can never be rooted in 
any other ground but the most profound impene- 
trable depths of the heart of liberated human na- 
ture, which therefore does as a matter of fact 
come to clear and powerful life only in the heads 
and hearts of deeply religious men—it tries to 
transplant it into the dry sand of materialistic 
science and to sprinkle it with the meager mois- 
ture of economic theories. It preserves the prin- 
ciple of a lofty ethical doctrine and denies the 
existence of an absolute or permanent morality. 
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It demands right and denies that anything like 
Right exists. It exhorts to interposition im the 
course of the world by the exercise of love and 
intelligence, and denies any human original and 
independent ability to interpose. It praises its 
own thoughts as true and wise, and scoffs at 
those of its opponents, while at the same time af- 
firming that all thoughts are the fruit of one and 
the same action of iam’ chances. It professes 
the desire to relieve and deliver, and immediate- 
ly imposes coercion and limitation. Itself having 
origin in the heads of a small university, it would 
govern men and the world by the authority of a 
numerical majority. 

“As long as the majority of its followers re- 
main loyal to watchword and leader, it retains its 
power and importance. But it is just the large 
number of casual adherents who have become 
attached to the movement, not by nature and 
necessity, but by persuasion, by self-interest, or 
by the mere tendency to run with the crowd, that 
will be the primary cause of its degeneration and 
final dissolution. And once it recognizes freedom 
of expression and freedom of conscience in name, 
its kingdom will not endure for the tenth of the 
period of life of a powerfully-organized church. 
For, reduce the socialistic idea to absolute prac- 
tice it cannot, any more than the churches have 
reduced to practice the words of Jesus. And its 
death-struggle will be like that of our ecclesias- 
tical communities, a wrestling against the birth, 
the actual entrance into life, of the idea it bears. 
It disseminates the seeds of the Truth, but these 
germs will only grow up out of its dissolution.” 

In another passage, Van Eeden gives us his 
Credo as follows: 

“I solemnly declare, as the result of ‘idtaidian. 
study and experience, that no good can come of 
a better form of social life, a new and happier 
world, unless the members of this pure society 
learn in work and in life to feel and demean 
themselves as children of God, proud and inde- 
pendent towards their fellow-men, deeply humble 
towards their All-Father, who is the Truth and 
the Life. 

“And this I also declare, that no satisfactory 
thorough, permanent reform in our social order 
can proceed from any directive force other than 
God, and that I entirely distrust the efforts of 
any reforming group that does not fully appre- 
ciate this fact. 

“The lack of comprehension for philosophy and 
religion on the part of the Socialists and An- 
archists has even already had disastrous conse- 
quences that cannot be made good for years.” 

Van Eeden is now in his forty-eighth year. 
He believes that his career has reached a new 
beginning. He seeks wider fields. He preaches 
Christian Socialism and Art as the liberating 
forces, and has come to the conclusion that 
the provincial character of Holland, the nar- 
row circle within which social forces have to 
move there, and its language, difficult to learn 
and to translate, render the full development 
of a great evolutionary movement impossible 
there. He looks to America as the land in- 


finitely potential. 
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SOME AMERICAN CRITICISMS 


RIEDRICH NIETZSCHE was un- 
til recently almost unknown in 
America; but nowadays his name 
constantly appears, in all sorts of 
connections. He is a peculiarly 
fascinating thinker, and those 

who have once fallen under his spell are not 
likely soon to escape it. What Ibsen is to the 
drama, Nietzsche is to philosophic thought. To 
mention these two is to mention two of the 
most typical and challenging figures of the day. 
James Huneker, their ablest American inter- 
preter, speaks of Ibsen as “the greatest moral 
artist of his century, Tolstoy not excepted,” 
and of Nietzsche as “perhaps, with Max Stir- 
ner, the greatest aboriginal force in the last 
half of the nineteenth century.” Even those 
who refuse to endorse such glowing estimates, 
are compelled to recognize the enormous dy- 
namic power of these two thinkers. 

The appearance in an English translation* 
of Nietzsche’s “Beyond Good and Evil,” one 
of a long list of his books, has brought his 
work to the attention of many Americans who 
have hitherto given it but little consideration. 
Much of the criticism evoked is superficial and 
uninformed. The attitude of some American 
reviewers is amusingly patronizing, and quite 
unconscious of the dominating influence of 
Nietzsche in European thought. 

A writer in the San Francisco Argonaut 
tries to overthrow Nietzsche in a single para- 
graph. He declares: 





“The philosophy of Nietzsche has gained a 
certain popularity because it seems to be new 
and revolutionary. It also seems to subvert the 
Ten Commandments, and this commends it to 
modern taste. Nietzsche holds that ordinary mo- 
rality was a mere convention of slaves to pre- 
vent their subjection by superior types, and this is 
so doughty a blow at conscience that it is nat- 
urally welcomed by those who have no conscience 
or who wish that they had none. There is, of 
course, nothing new in such a theory. It was 
already old when Shakespeare wrote: 


Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 
Devised at first to keep the strong in awe. 


“But Shakespeare put the heresy into the mouth 
of a sickly king. Nietzsche conveys it and calls 
it his own in all its naked and unashamed false- 
hood.” 


But some Californians realize that there is 
more in Nietzsche than that. The Theosophi- 
cal organ of Point Loma, The Century Path, 
* Beyonp Goop anv Evit. By Friedrich Nietzsche. Auth- 


orized Translation by Helen Zimmern. With Introduc- 
tion by Thomas Common. The Macmillan Company. 
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OF NIETZSCHE 


Nietz- 


a“ 


that the core of 
in his gospel of “self- 

Christianity, on the 
self-abnegation, 
Now which 
It re- 


points out, correctly, 
sche’s teaching lies 
expression at any cost.” 
other hand, preaches 
suppression, and the like virtues. 
asks the Point Loma paper, is right? 
plies: 


sel f- 


of course, upon the mean- 
ing of the word self. It can be used tor the self 
of common life, which, unchecked, is absolutely 
selfish, absolutely regardless of the world of men, 
thinks only of its own interests and, either of its 
own sensual enjoyment or—on a higher scale, 
and for that purpose suppressing sensuality—of 
its own power. 

“Tt can be used for that other self which, in its 
initial manifestations as conscience, appears to 
the ordinary man to be, if within himself, other 
than himself. As conscience it manifests as con- 
troller of the selfish self. To follow its bidding 
leads to the line of conduct called self-abnegation 
and so on. ‘The other line, in its lower aspect, 
that of sensuality, leads as everyone knows, to 
disease, dimming of consciousness, and death. In 
its higher aspect, the pursuit of personal power, 
it leads to estrangement from others and the 
estrangement of others; and, as everyone knows 
who is not hypnotized by the glowing delirium 
of Nietzsche, to a fierce, hard, narrowing con- 
sciousness which, before finally ceasing to be al- 
together, ceases to be properly human. 

“But on the other path, according to the whole- 
heartedness and wisdom of its pursuit, another 
self, self actual, gradually awakes and one day 
spreads wide wings in a sunlight which has never 
been seen or suspected by the first self, though 
it shines over all the earth. The Christians have 
thought of this awakening as only occurrable at 
death and so have given it an unreality and re- 
moteness that has weakened all their teaching. 
Or in other cases they have confused it with the 
phenomenon known as conversion, with which it 
has nothing to do. Had they not made these mis- 
takes the world would be a thousand years in ad- 
vance of where it is, and we should have had no 
Nietzsche.” 

William Marion Reedy, 
of the St. Louis Mirror, sees in Nietzsche's 
doctrine, “as one quarries it out of a style 
splendidly rhetorical, lyric and of a sophisti- 
cated cadence and candescence,” a negation of 
all that Christ has stood for. “Zarathustra,” 
he says, is a poem, and “Beyond Good and 
Evil” is hardly less, though it takes the form 
of dicta, apothegms or memoranda upon Nietz- 
sche’s great idea of “the Man that shall be 
beyond man.” Mr. Reedy continues: 

“That the world is for the man who can take 
and conquer it ruthlessly is Nietzsche’s proposi- 
tion. It is Nature’s, too, says he; for the 
strength of men and creatures is produced by 


struggle with unfavorable conditions. To en- 
deavor, then, to create favorable conditions 


“The answer turns, 


the brilliant editor 
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among men is to try to obtain conditions that will 
produce a lower type of man. Is this atavism? 
What if it is? Nietzsche says: ‘Yes; I go back, 
but only to make a great leap or spring.’ And 
so he reasons, if you can call anything so apothe- 
OSigy so triumphal, so much like a soaring philo- 
sophic chanty, reasoning. The brilliancy of his 
concepts is at all times dazzling, and im formula- 
tion of his ideas he is an artist, even when he is 
most abstruse. There is not in all his work a 
touch of sympathy, and the most scornfully in- 
fidel utterance to be found in all the literature 
of what the orthodox would call blasphemy, from 
Lucian to Ingersoll, is the paragraph in which he 
ironically pities the delusion of Jesus seeking for 
love and finding earth void of it, and then per- 
force conceiving, in self-deceit, an infinite ca- 
pacity for love in God. 

“There is nothing for Nietzsche but force. 
Woman—she is deceit, and she invented for deceit 
of the world, the superstition of love. There is 
to be no super-woman to mate the super-man, if 
we read him truly. There are no values in exist- 
ence but the man. Man is the creator of all 
values. He conditions them, not they him. No- 
bility is the quality of the man who can enforce 
his values upon the world. Nietzsche has raised 
Nicola Machiavelli’s doctrine of the mth power, 
but, of course, eliminating the hypocrisy inherent 
in the Florentine’s scheme. The overman, as we 
gather him from our reading, is incarnate lust. 
Lust of himself, let us say. Nietzsche’s God is 
man raised to heights ineffable in all that we now 
conceive as keeping trace of his kinship with the 
beasts that perish. Evolution—no. Atavism is 
the idea, a splendid atavism, a return to pitheo- 
canthropoidal passions, or emotions complicated 
with or by intelligence.” 


It is not surprising to find the New York 
Freeman’s Journal treating Nietzsche as a 
“nihilist” of a peculiarly dangerous type (tho 
parenthetically it should be stated that one of 
the keenest and most illuminating interpreta- 
tions of Nietzsche that has yet appeared in this 
country was printed in The Catholic World; 
see CURRENT LITERATURE for August, 1906). 
But it is somewhat disconcerting to find Nietz- 
sche characterized in the New York Times 
Saturday Review as a “German sensation- 
monger,” whose books make “good reading” ! 
With unconscious humor, the last-named paper 
comments further: 


“The chief ‘discovery in morality’ that Nietz- 
sche can be said to have made appears to be that 
morality is a superfluity and a nuisance. And this 
appearance he does not succeed in removing, if 
even he can be said to try to remove it. 

“This circumstance seems to deprive Nietzsche 
of any standing as a moralist or a moral phi- 
losopher. It does not prevent him from being 
a bright and amusing writer? ; 


“The book (“Beyond Good and Evil”) is ‘good 
reading.” With all its bad taste, with all its 
straining after paradox, and with all its clumsy 
and lumbering ‘persiflage,’ there is no denying that. 
It is much better reading when it consists in mere 
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detached apothegms and epigrams than when it 
undertakes a consecutive exposition. At the 
worst—if it be not at the best—it is good horse- 
play. But the wonder is that it should be taken 
for more.” 


One of the best recent articles on Nietzsche 
published in America is from the pen of the 
scholarly editor of The Monist. Dr. Carus at 
least knows his subject and can discuss it in- 
telligently. But even he regards Nietzsche as 
too “naive and philosophically crude” to be 
taken seriously. He says in part: 


“All Nietzsche’s writings are aphoristic state- 
ments; they are but very loosely connected, ana 
we find them frequently contradictory. The deca- 
dence which he imputes to mankind is a mere re- 
flection of his own state of mind, and the strength 
which he praises is that quality in which he is 
most sorely lacking. He was like the bird 
in the cage who sings of liberty, or an apoplectic 
patient who dreams of deeds of valor as a knight 
in tournament or as a wrestler in the prize ring. 
Never was craving for power more closely united 
with impotence! 

“It is characteristic of him that he said, ‘If 
there were a God, how should I endure not to be 
God?’ and so his ambition impelled him at least 
to prophesy the coming of his idea), 1.e., robust 
health, full of bodily vigor and animal spirits, 
unchecked by any rule of morality, and an un- 
stinted use of power. 

“Nietzsche had an exaggerated conception of his 
vocation and he saw in himself the mouthpiece of 
that grandest and deepest truth, viz., that man 
should dare to be himself without any regard of 
morality or consideration for his fellow beings. 
And here we have the tragic element of his life. 
Nietzsche, the atheist, deerned himself a God in- 
carnate, and the despiser of the Crucified suffered 
a martyr’s fate in offering his own life to the 
cause of his hope. The earnestness with which 
he preached his wild and untenable doctrines ap- 
peals to us and renders his figure sympathetic, 
which otherwise would be grotesque. Think of 
a man who in his megalomania preaches a doc- 
trine that justifies an irresponsible desire for 
power! Would he not be rediculous in his im- 
potence to actualize his dream? and on the other 
hand, if he were strong enough to practice what 
he preached, if like another Napoleon, he would 
make true his dreams of enslaving the world, 
would not mankind in self-defence soon rise in 
rebellion and treat him as a criminal, rendering 
him and his followers incapable of doing harm? 
But Nietzsche’s personality, weak and impotent 
and powerless to appear as the overman and 
to subjugate the world to his will, suffered ex- 
cruciating pains in his soul and tormented him- 
self to.death, which came to him in the form of 
decadence—a softening of the brain. . . . 

“Tt is said that barking dogs do not bite, and 
this being true, we must look upon Nietzsche’s 
philosophy as a harmless display of words and a 
burning desire for power without for intention for 
practicing what he preached. His philosophy, so 
far as he is concerned, is a purely Platonic love 
of an unattainable star the brilliance of which 
dazzled the imagination of a childlike peaceful 
weakling.” 
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UDYARD KIPLING and William 
James, it will generally be con- 
ceded, are two of the most vital 
minds in our English-speaking 
world; and when they speak in 

Zia as terms of ethical significance, it 
behooves us all to listen. By a happy chance 
each was recently invited to address an 
audience of college youth—Professor James 
at Radcliffe College, Massachusetts, Mr. Kip- 
ling at McGill University, Montreal. There is 
something at once inspiring and sobering 
about such audiences, and both men gave of 
their best. 

Mr. Kipling preached in the spirit of the 
old text: “What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” He 
reminded his auditors that, on leaving college, 
they would find themselves confronted by an 
“organized conspiracy” which would try to 
make them believe that the world is governed 
by the idea of wealth for wealth’s sake, and 
that all means which lead to the acquisition 
of that wealth are, if not laudable, at least 
expedient. “Now I do not ask you,” he said, 
“not to be carried away by the first rush of the 
great game of life. That is expecting you 
to be more than humari. But I do ask you, 
after the first heat of the game, that you draw 
breath and watch your fellows for a while. 
Sooner or later you will see some man to 
whom the idea of wealth as mere wealth does 
not appeal, whom the methods of amassing 
that wealth do not interest, and who will not 
accept money if you offer it to him at a cer- 
tain price.” Mr. Kipling continued (as re- 
ported in the New York Times Saturday Re- 
view and The British Weekly) : 





“At first you will be inclined to laugh at this 
man, and to think that he is not smart in his 
ideas. I suggest that you watch him closely, for 
he will presently demonstrate to you that money 
dominates everybody except the man who does 
not want money. You may meet that man on 
your farm, in your village, or in your Legisla- 
ture. But be sure that, whenever or wherever 
you meet him, as soon as it comes to a direct 
issue between you, his little finger will be thicker 
than your loins. You will go in fear of him; he 
will not go in fear of you. You will do what he 
wants; he will not do what you want. You will 
find that you have no weapon in your armory 
with which you can attack him; no argument 
with which you can appeal to him. Whatever 
you gain, he will gain more. 

“T would like you to study that man. I would 
like you better to be that man, because from the 
lower point of view it doesn’t pay to be obsessed 
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TWO COUNSELORS OF YOUTH 





by the desire of wealth for wealth’s sake. It 
more wealth is necessary to you, for purposes not 
your own, use your left hand to acquire it, but 
keep your right for your proper work in life. 
If you employ both arms in that game you will 
be in danger of stooping; in danger also of losing 
your soul. But in spite of everything you may 
succeed, you may be successful, you may acquire 
enormous wealth. In which case I warn you that 
you stand in grave danger of being spoken and 
written of and pointed out as a smart man. And 
that is one of the most terrible calamities that 
can overtake a sane, civilized white man in our 
empire today.” 


In his address at Radcliffe, Professor James 
took the view that the deepest aim of education 
is to enable us to acquire a true standard of 
values. “All our arts and sciences and institu- 
tions,” he said, “are but so many quests of 
perfection on the part of men; and when we 
see how diverse the types of excellence may 
be, how varied the tests, how flexible the adap- 
tations, we gain a richer sense of what the 
terms ‘better’ and ‘worse’ may signify in gen- 
eral.” Professor James’s remarks are printed 
in McClure’s Magazine, and from that source 
we take the further significant words: 


“What the colleges—teaching humanities by 
examples which may be special, but which must 
be typical and pregnant—should at least try to 
give us, is a general sense of what, under various 
disguises, superiority has always signified and 
may still signify. The feeling for a good human 
job anywhere, the admiration of the really ad- 
mirable, the disesteem of what is cheap and 
trashy and impermanent—this is what we call 
the critical sense, the sense for ideal values. It 
is the better part of what men know as wisdom. 
Some of us are wise in this way naturally and 
bv genius; some of us never become so. But to 
have spent one’s youth at college, in contact with 
the choice and rare and precious, and yet still to 
be a blind prig or vulgarian, unable to scent out 
human excellence or to divine it amid its acci- 
dents, to know it only when ticketed and labeled 
and forced on us by others, this indeed should 
be accounted the very calamity and shipwreck of 
a higher education.” 


According to Professor James, the best 
claim to be made for the higher education, the 
best single phrase in which we can tell what 
it ought to do for us, is this: it should enable 
us to know a good man when we see him. 
More specifically, he said: 


“That the phrase is anything but an empty epi- 
gram follows from the fact that if you ask in 
what line it is most important that a democracy 
like ours should have its sons and daughters skil- 
ful, you see that it is this line more than any 
other. ‘The people in their wisdom’—this is the 
kind of wisdom most needed by the people. De- 
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mocracy is on its trial, and no one knows how it 
will stand the ordeal. Abounding about us are 
pessimistic prophets. Fickleness and violence used 
to be, but are no longer, the vices which they 
charge to democracy. What its critics now affirm 
is that its preferences are inveterately for the in- 
ferior. So it was in the beginning, they say, and 
so it will be world without end. Vulgarity en- 
throned and institutionalized, elbowing everything 
superior from the highway, this, they tell us, is 
our irremediable destiny; and the picture-papers 
of the European continent are already drawing 
Uncle Sam with the hog instead of the eagle for 
his heraldic emblem. The best of us are 
filled with the contrary vision of a democracy 
stumbling through every error till its institutions 
glow with justice and its customs shine with 
beauty. Our better men siall show the way and 
we shall follow them; so we are brought round 
again to the mission of the higher education in 
helping us to know the better kind of man when- 
ever we see him. 

“The notion that a people can run itself and its 
affairs anonymously is now well known to be the 
silliest of absurdities. Mankind does nothing save 
through initiatives on the part of inventors, great 
or small, and imitation by the rest of us—these 
are the sole factors active in human progress. In- 
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dividuals of genius show the way, and set the pat- 
terns, which common people then adopt and fol- 
low. The rivalry of the patterns is the hisory of 
the world. Our democratic problem thus is stat- 
able in ultra-simple terms: Who are the kind of 
men from whom our majorities shall take their 
cue? Whom shall they treat as rightful leaders? 
We and our leaders are the x and the y of the 
equation here; all other historic circumstances, 
be they economical, political, or intellectual, are 
only the background of occasion on which the 
living drama works itself out between us. : 

“Vague as the phrase of knowing a good man 
when you see him may be, diffuse and indefinite 
as one must leave its application, is there any 
other formula that describes so well the result of 
which our institutions ought to aim? If they do 
not, they do the best thing conceivable. If they 
fail to do it, they fail in every deed.” 


And so, if Rudyard Kipling may be said to 
define what a true aristocrat is, Professor 
James tells us that the most important thing 
in the world is to know an aristocrat when you 
meet him. Probably both of these public teach- 
ers would agree that the best way to know an 
aristocrat is to be one. 


A POET’S INTERPRETATION OF THE ORIENTAL 
WISDOM 


#OME five years ago a book entitled 
“The Soul of a People” aroused 
among religious thinkers that 
kind of interest which goes out to 

any wnique contribution to the 

Mens discussion of the deepest prob- 
lems. The book was highly praised by Tolstoy, 
and appeared in a number of editions. Its 
author, H. Fielding Hall, is an Englishman 
who has lived in the Orient, and the “people” 
of whom he wrote were the Burmese before 
annexation. Encouraged by the reception of 
this first work, he wrote two succeeding vol- 
umes entitled “A People at School” and “The 
Hearts of Men,” both also dealing with Bur- 
mah. Now he has added a fourth volume,* in 
which, with rare charm and glowing poetic 
imagination, he reveals that “inward light” 
which lies at the heart of the Oriental wisdom. 
Very few Westerners, Mr. Hall asserts, are 
able to grasp or to understand the true inward- 
ness of Buddhism and the Eastern faiths. 
They seem as “travelers who describe a land- 
scape dimly seen through fog and mist.” At 
times they “see the bases of the hills,” or 
“catch momentary glimpses of far mountain 
peaks that hang all unsubstantial in the heav- 
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ens ;” but “there is no clear light to show what 
is before, nothing but lightning gleams and 
meteors shot across the clouds, and a cold 
phosphorescence in the atmosphere that comes 
and goes.” With the Easterner it is far dif- 
ferent. He sees life through the medium of his 
religion as “a landscape under clearest sun- 
shine, gay and happy. His seas are all alive 
with waves and sparkle, and the purple hills 
starrd up beneath a clear blue sky.” 

Mr. Hall presents this new interpretation in 
the form of a story. He still confines himself 
to Burmah, the country in which, as he feels, 
the Buddhistic faith has found its purest ex- 
pression; and he opens his tale with a descrip- 
tion of a summer afternoon when the golden 
sunlight “fell in a tide of life upon the fields 
filling them with glory, and touched with fire 
the tops of the pagodas.” A man came riding 
down a lane that led across the uplands to a 
river. His European dress showed like a blot 
against the landscape. He seemed an alien 
creature, a swimmer fighting against a flood 
that knew him not, this “son of the misty 
North.” Of a sudden his pony, alarmed by 
a snake, gave a swerve, and the rider lost his 
balance. He fell heavily, and the pony ran 
away. Alone in this strange land, the sun beat 
down on him pitilessly; and he crawled on, 
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dragging a broken leg, until at length he came 
to the shadow of a palm grove. Then he lost 
consciousness, 

When he came to his senses he found him- 
self within a little wooden chamber in a Budd- 
hist monastery. He was tended by an old 
monk, and his leg had been set and bandaged 
with rude, efficient village surgery. The night 
had fallen, and a cool breeze, sweet with the 
scent of flowers, blew in from opened jalousies. 
A great peace overtook him, and he fell asleep. 

But in the village all was unrest. The vil- 
lagers had gathered under a big tree, and were 
grumbling. They did not want a foreigner in 
their village, one of those strong, greedy men 
who went about and pushed everyone and 
everything aside. Instinctively they distrusted 
him; and they came to the monk demanding 
that the stranger be removed. He could be 
carried to the river station, where the steamer 
came each day; and the steamer would take 
him back to his own kind. 

But the monk shook his head. “He cannot 
go. He is too ill.” When they protested fur- 
ther, he said: “The man is very tired. He 
wants rest, long rest and peace—our peace— 
and that is all. Let him be.” So in the shelter 
of a great compassion the sick man lay and 
slept. 

His chamber had windows on three sides 
that looked out upon the land. As he grew 
stronger, he found that he could see a broad 
valley, with a river winding through it. By 
day it glowed and trembled under the sun; at 
night the moon threw silver dreams upon it. 
The only sounds that broke the silence were 
village voices in the distance, the lowing of 
cattle, and the chanting of prayers. Three 
hours after sunset, and just before the dawn, 
he could hear the monks singing. They sang 
slow Gregorian music that reached him “like a 
song out of the night, full of unknown things.” 
He lay quietly, absorbing the sights and sounds 
of this exquisite life. New thoughts and ideals 
began to crowd upon him. 

He had been as other men, living stolidly 
and without imagination. He had moved 
through life blindly. He had never seen a sun- 
rise; the noon and sunset had but marked 
times when he should do something or cease 
doing something. The moon he had seen by 
chance; and he did not know one star from 
another. The earth was simply a place to be 
traveled over, with countries and cities de- 
scribed in geographies. Fields were to grow 
crops in; mountains were good maybe to 
climb, The seas served as water-ways for 
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ships and provided fish. The trees and plants, 
the animals and birds, were for food, for sport, 
for clothing. They were nothing more than 
that. He had felt no real kinship with any of 
them. 

But now, as he lay quietly in the Buddhist 
monastery, with leisure to feel and to think, 
his whole mood began to change. As Mr. Hall 
tells the story: 


“Nature began to call to him. He shared her 
moods. He felt her sadness when the sun was 
dying in the west and bathed the world in glory; 
the serenity of the night was as a peace that 
held his spirit, and when the dawn silvered all 
the east, when the earth awoke again and laughed 
with utter happiness, his heart leapt with the 
gladness of all things. 

“He felt his pulses rise and fall answering to 
the pulse of all the world. The life about him 
was his life also, and he was part of it. The 
spirit called to him, he answered. 

“The birds and beasts no longer seemed auto- 
mata, to use, to drive, to kill just at his pleasure. 
From out the oxen’s dreamy eyes something 
looked forth to his. The birds without his win- 
dows singing in the trees their love and gladness, 
had they no souls? The dogs obedient to the 
call, who died to save the flock entrusted to them, 
had they no righteousness? Had indeed the soul 
of man no kinship with them? Were they ‘the 
beasts that perish’? 

“And of a sudden it came to him that life was 
beautiful. Not effort only, not work nor play, 
success, achievement, wealth or fame, or honor, 
but life itself. To live was good. The hours, the 
golden hours, were not just empty spaces between 
two clock-beats, to fill with acts. They were 
themselves a glory. To sit and let the crystal 
flood of time pass over him was purest pleasure. 
Not his life only but all life was good. To feel 
the great and glorious stream of the world’s life 
pass on, to be one with Nature and to hear her 
sing. For she goes forward to a music. It is 
not always a battle chant she moves to. In her 
song there are all things. The shout of triumph 
and the cry of those who fall are there; but there 
are also other notes, the ripple of the river on 
its stones, the murmur of the trees, the rhythm 
of the sap that rises in them, the thunder in the 
hills. It is a song of infinite harmonies. 

“Now for the first time he heard it.” 


As his strength increased, he began to walk 
abroad. At first the villagers regarded him 
suspiciously. But as day after day passed and 
they found in him only a smile or a word, the 
suspicion passed. He came and went quietly; 
he did not interfere with them; and gradually 
they ceased to take especial notice of him. 

For him this period was one of marvelously 
unfolding spiritual experience. The world was 
being created anew under his eyes. Evening 
by evening, as the long shadows passed across 
the land, he went down from his monastery 
dwelling to the village. Sometimes he would 
sit beside a well where the women came to 
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draw water. They tossed him little greetings 
and told him the village gossip. Or again he 
would join the elders near the great tree and 
listen to their legends and their talk of crops 
and seasons. He accompanied the reapers to 
their work, and returned with the home-going 
cattle. 

It seemed to him sometimes that he had 
stepped back into the ages when the earth was 
young. Here was the world the Greeks had 
lived in and sung. Glory and loveliness had 
not passed away. They were here still, and 
those who had eyes to see might still watch the 
gods flitting through the darkened woods or 
bathing in the mountain pools. Were the trees 
alive? Surely they were. They had their own 
life, each grass and bush. There was not a 
little separate life hid in each plant, but one 
flood of life coming from who knows where, 
that poured upon the world and passed into its 
veins. It made the sap move, the blood flow, 
and where it was not there was death. 

“Without the village, near a ruined shrine, be- 
side a well that filled itself with ferns, there grew 
a giant tree. It was a fig, the sacred peepul, 
under whose branches understanding comes to 
him who listens. The great branches gave a 
shade, and some pious soul had placed a drink- 
ing-vessel full of clear water for the traveler. 
On the branches hung a tiny house of wood, and 
in front were placed the offerings of tne people 
—fruit and rice and flowers. ‘Tell me,’ he asked, 
‘what is that tiny box, and why these offerings? 
For whom are they?’ 

“They answered that in the tree there lived a 
spirit. The house was for him and the fruit, the 
flowers. ‘He lives there, he is the tree’s life, 
the life of all the trees that grow. Trees are all 
beautiful, we love them, what would be the worla 
without these temples? A life is in them, for a 
life has built them up,and that life is a god. 
They are all temples that a divinity has made and 
given us. 

**So because we wish to remember this, be- 
cause we do not desire our children should for- 
get it, this the foundation of all truth, we put 
the symbol of the little house and we bring tlow- 
ers and fruit. The flowers fade, the birds eat the 
fruit. No matter. We are realizing something 
we know is true.’” 

Often the stranger in the monastery dis- 
cussed with his friend the mystery of the soul 
—whence it comes and whither it goes. One 
night the monk held his hand aloft. A light 
wind come from the sleeping earth and mur- 
mured in the palm leaves. The long grasses 
shook their feathered heads and swayed like 
dancing girls. “Life is a wind,” he said, “that 
blows upon the world. It comes and goes; no 
one knows why, nor whence, nor whither.” He 
bent and caught a long grass stem and broke 
it. The slender reed lay lifeless. Its sisters 
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rustled and bowed while it lay dead. “Life is 
a breath,” he continued, “that comes from the 
eternal to us, It is not a thing bound to one 
body; it is not a product of the body. This 
stem is dead and will return to earth; a man 
dies and his flesh and bones go back to dust. A 
body is a finite thing. ‘Life is infinite.” 


“Is there then no immortality of body?’ asked 
the man. Must we go always into forgetfulness? 
The spirit has an immortality, the body none?’ 
‘Lhe monk leant closer and took the broken grass 
and held it up. The wind had ceased and it stood 
motionless. “The wind is gone, the grass is dead. 
The wind has gone to move the leaves and grass- 
es far away. This grass is a dead body. Has it 
no immortality?? The monk sat long in silence 
and the stars climbed upward. The night was 
deeper, it held a personality and a presence. 

“Tt is so hard,’ he said, ‘to speak of, to put in 
words, that which one sees and knows to be 
beyond all words.’ . 

“He took the grass and held it up. The ears 
were full of seeds. ‘There is its immortality,’ 
and he shook them to the ground. “The grass 
tuat is well-grown and healthy, that is strong and 
can maintain itself, that is capable of change as 
the surroundings change, it lives. 

‘And so on with personalities that we call 
‘I We are a conscious spirit in a living but 
unconscious body. When the body deserves to 
live, when the future needs it, then it lives in 
children, but if not, then is the race cut off. The 
stream of bodies ends. The force goes to other 
streams, to other children. That is cur immor- 
tality, and before consciousness came that was 
the only immortality, of personality, of type. 

“‘But our conscious life is different, a man’s 
body is continued in his children, but not his soul, 
his conscious life. That is the wind that passes.’ 

“*The wind passes,’ said the man, ‘and has no 
personality. And when man dies is that so too 
with him, his consciousness, his soul? Does that 
too merge into a formless wind?’ 

“The monk shook his head. 

“*That personality continues also. It goes on 
with all the merit and demerit it has acquired. 
It goes on forever, until—until——’ 

“Until?” 

“What is beyond the stars, beyond the utmost 
star? What is infinity?’ 

“*No one can tell.’ 

“*That is the answer. No one can tell. Why 
should we wish to know? Is it not enough to 
see a little space before you, a day’s march on 
in front? One idea is this, that as there was a 
time when unconscious life existed alone without 
consciousness, so in time we may grow to that 
perfection that Consciousness and Will and 
Righteousness may exist without the confining 
bounds of matter and unconscious life. But the 
truer thought is that the conscious life, the Soul, 
will be blended with all the forces into one great 
whole, infinite, universal.’ ” 


As they talked, the long reaches of the river 
showed a faint reflection far below, and sud- 
denly in the distance a light appeared. 


“Tt was a long and ghastly greenish ray that 
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pierced the darkness like a spear. And bran- 
dished by an unseen giant hand it touched now 
one bank, now the other. Wherever it was laid it 
called, like a magic wand, visions out of the night. 
Things before invisible suddenly became seen, 
trees and rocks and stretches of bare sand started 
into a sudden vividness, and disappeared again. 

“And through the silence came the faint throb- 
bing of the steamer’s heart as she beat her way 
up against the current. 

“Then she came into sight, a cluster of bright 
lights, a myriad-jeweled water creature breast- 
ing the stream, and ever before her she held her 
arc light feeling her way with it round curve and 
— She passed beyond the bluff and out of 
sight. 

“Then he remembered how many years before 
the first steamer came with incandescent lights 
in place of the old lamps. She was a wonder on 
the river. The people crowded down at night to 
look at these bright globes that shone on noth- 
ing. They came on board and looked and touched 
but did not understand. What was the light 
within the little glasses? How was it lit and 
how fed? How was it killed? 

“When some told them that the light did not 
live within the globes but came every moment to 
them along a hidden wire, they laughed; surely 
he joked with them. The wires did not glow, in 
fact they saw no wires. How could light come 
unseen and shine? how come from without? That 
was not the way of lights. No! No! Someone 
put the light in and took it out again. 

“That was twenty years ago, and now it seems 
to anyone the simplest thing. There need not 
even be a wire. 

“Life comes forever from Power House of 
God. Where is that House? No one can tell. 
What does it matter to the light? And when the 
lamp is broken and the light suddenly goes out 
what is become of the energy that made it glow? 
Does it wander homeless in the void? Is it 
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gone to judgment because the light was dim: 
“That is a parable of life.” 


The time came at last for the stranger to 
take his departure. He embarked at noon, and 
drifted all the afternoon past tamarind groves 
and palms and villages whose feet were in the 
water. The hot hours passed and slowly the 
day waned into evening. Earth drew her mists 
still closer to her. She was wrapped in fear 
and grief, and seemed to moan: “My light is 
gone.” But the Night whispered to her: 
“There is no death but sleep. Where is the 
fear? There is but sleep and rest; art thou not 
tired? Look up into my stars, my eyes. There 
is no death.” And the words that the Night 
whispered were the truth. 


“Behind the eastern hills a radiance shone; 
their outlines stood in darkness on a silver 
heaven. The stars grew wan. The silver turned 
to gold, and all the east throbbed with the ecstasy 
of dawn. The pink that edged the mountain 
crests burned into fire. The whole heaven flushed 
with glory that the day was come again; the 
glory grew. 

“The long gold fingers of the dawn reached 
down, and down. ‘ihey crowned each spire and 
hill with living flame; and fell still lower. They 
caught the sheeted mists that lay upon earth’s 
face and with a touch dissolved them. The earth 
still slept. Quick from the glowing thresholds 
of the east the sun leapt down and kissed her. 

“She moved, and with a laugh help up her 
arms. A rapture ran across the meadows and 
the river; there was a magic in the air, the land, 
a ripple on the water. 

“And the strong sun cried :— 

“‘Awake, for I am come again. Life never 
dies, and after every night there is the dawn!’” 





“THE COMING CATHOLICISM” 


AO religious utterance in this coun- 
try during recent weeks has at- 
tracted more attention than a ser- 
mon by the Rev. Dr. Newman 

)) Smyth, pastor of the First Con- 
f gregationalist Church of New 
enn, Conn., declaring that Protestantism is 
on the decline and that in its place “a new 
Catholicism” is appearing. Dr. Smyth based 
this startling prophecy on his conviction that 
Protestantism represents but “a transitional 
era in the history of Christianity.” It has al- 
ready passed through two distinct ages, he 
said, one a time of protest embodied in Luth- 
er’s reformation, the other a time of ecclesias- 
tical and theological reconstruction. Now we 
are passing through a third age, a period of 
destruction, rather than of construction, of 
religious beliefs ; and the question arises: What 
is to come next? Dr. Smyth replied: 


SAS L5 


“There are signs of the passing of this Pro- 
testant age. They are to be discerned alike in 
the success and in the failure of Protestantism. 
I need not linger to record its splendid successes ; 
Protestantism has its triumphant arch. Its crown- 
ing achievement is that it has won the victory 
forever for the spiritual liberty of the individual 
man. Henceforth the right of private judgment, 
which the age of Protestant Christianity has 
won, can never be abolished or destroyed. But 
when one success in history has been achieved, 
another task is at the door. Another age is at 
hand. The signs of it are written also across the 
failure of this Protestant age. I am not saying 
that its failures in any direction are complete. 
They may be summed up in this judgment that 
the Protestant faith is losing mastery over the 
controlling forces of modern life. 

“The Roman church once was as a strong 
cable, one end of which was bound to the Eternal 
Power, and the other end of which was fastened 
firmly to the whole mechanism of human life. It 
controlled the world, and moved it whither it 
would. In Protestantism, the rope on its human 
end has frayed out into so many threads. No 
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single strand of it is strong enough to move 
the whole social mechanism; it is like so many 
ramblings; at best, one thread may move a few 
wheels. I am not speaking of the causes for this: 
I am facing the facts. What do they mean? 
What is the significance of the failure of the ages 
of Protestantism but this—the new age is com- 
ing. ‘I see,’ said the last Bampton lecturer in the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s, at Oxford, ‘the signs of a 
new religious order, the greatest that the world 
has known, drawn from all the nations and all 
classes, and, what seems stranger yet, from all 
churches.’ Is that true? 

“Turn, then, to the signs of the coming Cathol- 
icism. I mean the Catholicism which is to fulfil 
alike the ages of Roman absolutism and of Prot- 
estant individualism. or there are signs of it 
already above the horizon in both quarters.” 


The keen interest aroused by these words— 
and they have been reprinted and discussed 
alike in the religious and secular press—is to 
be explained by the fact that they appeared at 
a “psychological moment.” Dr. Smyth voiced 
a thought that has been in the minds of many. 
The signs of Protestant disintegration are 
multiplying, all over the world; and serious 
thinkers everywhere are asking: What of the 
future? 

That Roman Catholicism, in spite of inter- 
nal dissension and apparent reverses, is really 
strengthening its hold on the masses of the 
people, is evident. As was pointed out in these 
pages last month, its enforcement of the Papal 
decrees against “Modernism” has been strict 
aud thorough. From Italy, Austria and Ger- 
many come reports of Roman Catholic ad- 
vance. Even in France, where the very life 
of Roman Catholicism seemed to be imperiled 
by the disestablishment, the church is adjust- 
ing itself to new conditions in a way that is 
gaid to be unparalleled in religious history. 

There has probably never been held a more 
enthusiastic and ambitious religious convention 
than that of the Austrian Catholics lately, in 
Vienna, and on this occasion the Cardinal of 
Vienna, Dr. Grusha, declared that, notwith- 
standing widespread hostility to the church, all 
signs pointed to the fact that this would be 
distinctively a “Catholic Age.” Another of the 
leaders of the convention, Prince Lichtenstein, 
declared that, at least as far as Austria is con- 
cerned, it is now appropriate to speak not of a 
church militant, but of a “church triumphant.” 
Politically, the Roman Catholics are the lead- 
ing power in the dual Empire, and the irrepres- 
sible Dr. Lueger, the Lord Mayor of Vienna, 
altho nominally a member of the “Christian 
Social” party, is in reality a protagonist of 
the most outspoken clericalism. Two seats in 
the cabinet belong to the Roman Catholics, as 
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also the presidency of the Parliament, and the 
majority of the City Council. 

An aggressive programme adopted by the 
Vienna Congress is important as showing the 
methods that Roman Catholicism is likely to 
employ in the attainment of its purposes when 
it has power. It may be summarized substanti- 
ally as follows: 


“If the Roman Catholic church is to become 
the leading factor in modern life and thought, 
then the first and foremost thing to do is to ob- 
tain control of the schools,—not only the ele- 
mentary, but, still more important, the secondary 
schools up to the universities. The religious 
work done in the gymnasia and schools must be 
in the hands of representatives of the church; 
and if professors in the universities abuse the so- 
called principle of ‘freedom of research’ to teach 
doctrines contrary to the church, they must be 
deprived of their seats. 

“We demand free universities on a _ purely 
Catholic basis, and, beyond that, it is our aim 
to get the now existing state universities under 
the control of the church. The universities must 
no longer be the headquarters and breeding places 
of revolutionary and anti-Christian and anti- 
Catholic doctrines. They historically and by right 
belong to the church.” 


The Austrian Catholics are not even waiting 
until they can carry their measures through 
Parliament. Within a few months they will 
open a distinctively Catholic University in the 
city of Salzburg. A so-called “University 
Association” has been collecting funds for this 
purpose for several years, and now has over 
three million kronen in hand. - 

Equally aggressive is the demand made by 
German Catholics at a recent congress held in 
Munich, calling upon the government to ap- 
point more Roman Catholics to positions of 
public trust. To this the Protestants have re- 
plied that, in proportion to the Roman Catholic 
population, the representation of that church 
in all the higher institutions of learning, from 
the University down, is far below the average, 
and the Evaugelischer Bund especially insists 
that Roman Catholics cannot have a greater 
prominence in public life and thought until 
they foster higher education more than they 
do., Such fair minded Roman Catholic periodi- 
cals as the Germania, of Berlin, and the Volks- 
zeitung, of Cologne, recognize the reasonable- 
ness of this position, and an international 
league has been organized, with a membership 
of tens of thousands, for the express purpose 
of increasing the number of Roman Catholic 
students, and of crowding the higher schools 
with them. The statistics of last year 
show that in this effort the league has been 
fairly successful. In order that the students 








may remain true to the church, a widely devel- 
oped scheme of Catholic social and literary 
organizations has been effected at all of these 
institutions, Thus it appears that developments 
in Germany indicate a program of “Catholiciz- 
ing” higher education as pervasive and far- 
reaching as that planned in Austria. It is 
through the schools that the Jesuits, especially, 
who are at the head of all these movements, 
propose to control the rising generation. 
These evidences of the growing strength of 
Roman Catholicism in Europe find their re- 
flection in America. The utterance of Dr. 
Newman Smyth, above quoted, is a notable 
tribute to the Roman Catholic influence. So is 
a series of articles, entitled “Pro-Romanism,’ 
appearing in The Living Church (Milwau- 
kee) from the pen of the venerable Bishop of 
Fond du Lac. This eminent Episcopal leader 
frankly admits the existence of a “Pro-Roman 
tendency” within his own communion, and 
thinks there is good reason for it. He says: 


“There is much now to depress the most cour- 
ageous and heroic of our brethren. The growing 
indifference to all religion is so great; the dis- 
belief in the Bible, the church’s authority, its tra- 
ditions, is so increasing; the aggressive movement 
of the Broads to liberalize the church by an open 
pulpit and other methods is so attractive to the 
world; the sacrifice of principle to popularity in 
the divorce legislation, the observed d:minishing 
spirituality of the church, the humbled condition 
of the clergy, the arrogance of the laity; no won- 
der the work of Catholicizing the church is so 
slow. Then the attractiveness of Rome in its 
zeal and its devotion, their people’s fuller real- 
ization of the supernatural, of the guardian- 
ship of the angels, the communion of saints, the 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament (that pledge of 
Christ’s abiding presence with His people)—all 
this must affect any devout soul. We are willing 
to confess that we believe our Lord loves the 
Roman communion in the United States, perhaps 
more than our own timid, unspiritual, uninstruct- 
ed communion. It may also fairly be said that 
the errors in Rome, like those of the papal in- 
fallibility and supremacy, the modern dogma ot 
the Immaculate Conception and that of indul- 
gences, do not touch or scarcely hurt the spiritual 
life of the people; while our defects, and unbelief 
in the Real Presence and Sacraments, do. No 
wonder the hearts of the clergy sometimes fail in 
the presence of our divisions, and their own fail- 
ures and the arguments of the Roman one 
loom large.” 


Nevertheless, continues the Bishop, it is the 
duty of Anglicans in the present crisis to stay 
in their own denomination. They can work 
more effectively there. “As Rome cannot come 
to us,” he says, “we must go to Rome. We 
must try to make the Anglican church as like 
Rome as our formularies and indulgent Bish- 
ops will allow. . . . God has placed us 
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Catholics in the Anglican Communion to de- 
clare the faith. It is a mighty calling, fraught 
with grave responsibility and with proffer of 
a wonderful reward.” 

The Bishop’s attitude is, of course, extreme 
and exceptional. But it is a sign of the times. 
Dr. Smyth thinks that out of the present fer- 
ment and discussion will come a new and re- 
deemed Catholicism, combining the best fea- 
features of Protestantism and Roman Catholi- 
cism. This is substantially the view of Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. The New York Freeman’s Journal, how- 
ever, points out, quite logically, that such a 
fusion of Roman Catholicism and Modernism 
is absolutely foreign to the whole spirit and 
genius of the Roman Catholic Church from 
its foundation until now. In a very real sense, 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism are 
growing away from one another, not toward 
one another. Protestantism is growing more 
tadical, Roman Catholicism more conservative. 
The New York Baptist paper, The Examiner, 
says: 

“Everybody knows that changes of thought and 
spirit and modes of expression are taking place 
in the Catholic church as well as in the Protestant 
churches. Protestantism is not, however, tending 
toward Rome, nor do we believe that the Roman 
church is tending toward Protestantism. There 
are, however, many indications of a broadening 
and deepening of the life of both, which we be- 
lieve will bring the great body of the membership 
of both into closer fellowship. These changes 
are largely in the way of things that are inci- 
dental, and this is probably something of what 
Dr. Smyth means. Protestantism will be Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism will be Catholicism, 
we believe, for generations to come.” ; 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate (Chi- 
cago), however, shares Dr. Smyth’s hope that. 
in the long stretch of the centuries, a Catholic 
church will be evolved that will be Protestant 
in spirit. To quote: 

“It is easy for persons of a pessimistic turn of 
mind to imagine that because the world, both 
religious and material, has undergone some 
changes, that therefore it is passing away. It may 
be true that there is a new Catholicism coming 
into the world. If so, it is not Roman Catholicism 
dominated by a fallible Pope, who claims the 
right to rule the world, nor Greek Catholicism, 
which claims the right under authority of the 
orthodox church of Russia to dominate Europe 
and Asia; but the true Catholic church which is 
referred to by Methodists and all Protestants, 
when in reciting the Apostles’ Creed, they say: 
“I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ his only 
Son our Lord . I believe in the Holy 
Ghost; the holy Catholic Church,” etc. That is 
the Catholic church which will ultimately prevail 
throughout the world—and it will be Protestant 
in faith and spirit.” 
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A CHRISTIAN MINISTER’S DEFENCE OF STRONG DRINK 


PROMINENT German-American 
clergyman and poet, the Rev. Dr. 
Pedro Ilgen, of St. Louis, has 
been moved to ire by the rapid 
growth of teetotalism enforced by 
statute. It seems that the strin- 
gency of the laws regulating the sale of intox- 
icants in Georgia has made it impossible to buy 
intoxicants in that state for any purpose 
Thus, alcohol, it is said, is the only stimulant 
obtainable on a physician’s prescription, and 
the law, as originally framed, bars even the 
clergy from the use of wine in the Holy Com- 
munion! Dr. Ilgen vigorously denounces what 
he regards as the fanaticism of Prohibition. 
“America,” he exclaims in a letter to Der 
Deutsche V orkimpfer (New York), “is not, as 
Privy Councillor Goldberger has designated 
it, ‘the Land of Unlimited Possibilities,’ but 
the land of impossible limitations.” Prohibi- 
tion, he avers, is actually unchristian in spirit. 

Wine, Dr. Ilgen affirms, was looked upon as 
sacred and sacramental in the rites of the 
majority of ancient religions, and was regard- 
ed as such by Christ. The first exercise of the 
latter’s miraculous power was the transforma- 
tion of the water into wine at the wedding of 
Cana. Thereby, Dr. Ilgen contends, Christ 
proved himself the friend of legitimate pleas- 
ures and encouraged in his brothers the joy of 
living. In fact he was even accused by his 
enemies of being a “wine-bibber.” 

The Christian church, Dr. Ilgen goes on to 
say, has always observed the usage sanctioned 
by its founder and freely permitted the temper- 
ate enjoyment of wine. St. Paul even recom- 
mended its use to his younger co-worker, Tim- 
othy. “Drink no longer water but use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often 
infirmities.” His apostolic letters, Dr. Ilgen 
opines, bear witness throughout to the freedom 
of the Christian conscience in all questions of 
eating and drinking, of the letter of the law, 
of holy days and of the Sabbath. Thus in his 
letter to the Colossians, the Apostle says: “Let 
no man, therefore, judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of the 
new moon, or of the sabbath days, which are 
the shadow of things to come, but the body is 
Christ.” “Surely,” Dr. Ilgen continues, “the 
Apostle could hardly have expressed himself in 
more unmistakable terms or proved more 
clearly his disregard for the pettiness of his 
contemporaries and the narrowness of their 
minds. But in our own day, which in many 








respects resembles the age of St. Paul, the 
Apostle’s words break in vain against the 
rock of a fanatical reform movement that has 
no vestige of the Christian spirit and loving 
kindness.” To quote further: 

“In encouraging the spirit of temperance—tem- 
perance in all things—the Christian church, with 
the exception of a few bigoted fanatics, has al- 
ways laid most stress upon education and self- 
restraint. Even as love is the fulfilment of the 
law, so it is only self-directed morality which can 
effectually and permanently mould the life of a 
nation and bring about true reform and true 
progress, happiness and well-being, in accord- 
ance with the general cultural trend of the race. 
The principles inherent in the Prohibition move- 
ment would justify the prohibition of marriage, 
the enforcement of chastity by the drastic meth- 
ods of surgery, the destruction of all poisons 
and explosives and of hundreds of agencies which 
open unlimited vistas of possible misfortunes and 
crimes. But where, to use Schiller’s phrase, 
would then be ‘the free children of the house?’ ” 

According to one school of Biblical com- 
mentators, Christ referred to “unfermented 
must” in speaking of wine, and at the wedding- 
feast in Cana transformed the water into un- 
fermented grape-juice. This “two-wine” theory 
is about seventy years old. It originated in the 
United States and has been regarded in the 
past as a powerful support of the cause of tee- 
totalism. But Dr. Ilgen protests against the 
sacrilege of substituting unfermented must for 
the mystic representation of the Savior’s blood. 

A whole literature has grown up around the 
“two-wine” theory. About seventeen years ago 
an American minister, the Rev. Edward H. 
Jewett, collected the opinions of the leading 
clergymen in the United States on the subject. 
Two hundred and sixty-four, out of two hun- 
dred and eighty-six, declared eagainst the the- 
ory. The Catholic Church has always upheld 
St. Chrysostom’s view that “wine is the work 
of God, drunkenness the work of the devil,” 
and has regarded the “two-wine” theory as 
heretical. Martin Luther’s liberal views on the 
subject of wine are well known. Bishop Pot- 
ter’s recent attempt to establish a model saloon 
in New York elucidates that dignitary’s atti- 
tude npon the question, And inasmuch as the 
leading scholars of the world discountenance 
the “two-wine” theory, it must be assumed that 
the wine of which Christ partook with his dis- 
ciples at the Last Supper contained alcohol. 
Christianity, it is therefore contended on the 
authority of the Bible, requires the use of an 
alcoholic beverage in its most sacred rite, and 
freely permits its enjoyment for the purposes 
of personal gratification. 
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Sete, HEN the musical historian of the 
future comes to chronicle the 
début of Madame Luisa Tetraz- 
zini in New York, he will find 
that he has to record a popular 
triumph in which the critics had 
little or no share. While the public at large 
has “gone wild” over the singing of the prima 
donna, the critics have been striving to mod- 
erate the general enthusiasm. With the excep- 
tion of Reginald de Koven, who confesses to 
being “carried away” by Tetrazzini’s gifts, 
they are all chary of praise. 

The first count made against Tetrazzini is 
based on her selection of réles and of op®ras. 
Why, it is asked, in this year of grace, 1908, 
should such works as “La Traviata,” “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” and “Rigoletto” be inflicted on 
a long-suffering musical public by a new prima 
donna? Of course it is true that these operas 
are, in a sense, classic. For half a century 
they have provided unrivaled opportunities for 
the exercise of a certain kind of dramatic art 
and vocal gymnastics. But now they are gen- 
erally regarded as antiquated and outgrown, 
and singers in sympathy with the time-spirit 
are expected to select more intelligent medi- 
ums for their art. “One of the misfortunes 
against which the art of music continually 
struggles,” Mr. W. J. Henderson remarks in 
the New York Sun, “is the love of the general 
public for the execution of feats purely me- 
chanical.” 


Not only in her old-fashioned musical pre- 
dilections, but also in her natural gifts, 
Madame Tetrazzini leaves much to be desired, 
so the New York critics aver. “Tetrazzini is 
certainly not a second Patti,’ says H. T. 
Finck, of The Evening Post. “I was quite will- 
ing to be carried off my feet,” adds Charles 
Henry Meltzer, of The American, a propos of 
her début, ‘and I believe I listened to la Te- 
trazzini without prejudice. But her voice did 
not impress me as I hoped it would. It was 
uneven and, in the medium register, it was 
rather dull. Of the exquisite mellowness that 
distinguished the voice of Patti, of the flute- 
like charm that I shall always associate in 
my mind with the voice of Sembrich, of the 
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crystalline purity so characteristic even lately 
of Melba’s wonderful soprano, there seemed to 
me hardly a trace in that of the new singer.” 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of The Tribune, found 
Tetrazzini’s voice and vocal manner “griev- 
ously disappointing.” He writes: 


“What caused this extraordinary demonstra- 
tion? Not the singer’s voice. That has the 
charms, but, save in the volume and brilliancy of 
its upper register, it is not specially noteworthy. 
Not the technical execution of the florid music 
alone, for the present generation, with memories 
of Patti, Nilsson, Gerster and Sembrich in the 
role, could recall many more finished perfor- 
mances. Not the person of the singer, for that 
was in crass contradiction of the ideal picture 
of the heroine. The secret lay in the combina- 
tion of beautiful singing, as such, and acting. 
Not acting in the sense of attitude, motion and 
facial expression, although these were all ad- 
mirable, but in the dramatic feeling which im- 
bued the singing—the dramatic color which shift- 
ed with kaleidoscopic swiftness from phrase to 
phrase, filling it with the blood of the play. The 
voice, weak and pallid in its lower register, had 
a dozen shades of meaning nevertheless, and as 
it soared upward it took on strength and glitter, 
though it lost in emotional force as it gained in 
sensual charm. Judged by such standards as 
this public is familiar with, Mme. Tetrazzini’s is 
neither a voice of consistent beauty throughout 
its several rather sharply marked registers, nor 
an organ consummately educated, in the strict 
sense. There were notes whose true pitch was 
reached only when the singer put added force 
into their utterance, and there was something 
left to be desired in her adjustment of vocal val- 
ues when sustaining part of a dialog or trio.” 


Mr. Henderson, of The Sun, is even more 
severely critical. In an analysis of Tetrazzini’s 
art as displayed in “La Traviata,” he concedes 
the “fresh, clear” quality of her voice, and “a 
splendid richness in the upper range,” but goes 
on to say: 


“Ascending scales were sung in a manner 
which would not be tolerated by any reputable 
teacher in a pupil of a year’s standing. They 
began with a tremulous and throaty voce bianca 
and ended in a sweep into a full medium, with 
the chest resonance carried up to a preposterous 
height. 

“The most notable shortcoming of Madame 
‘letrazzini’s singing as revealed last night was 
her extraordinary emission of her lower medium 
notes. These were all sung with a pinched glottis 
and with a color so pallid and a tremolo so pro- 
nounced that they were often not a bad imitation 
of the wailing of a cross infant. This style of 
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tone production she carried into most of her reci- 
tative, till she seemed to be inclined to think that 
Violetta ought to show that fondness for ‘baby 
talk’ which is sometimes accepted as a charm 
among her kind. 

“In cantilena the new soprano fell furthest be- 
low the demands of supreme vocal art. Her can- 
tabile was uneven in tone quality, the breaks be- 
tween her medium and her upper notes coming out 
most unpleasantly, and her tricks of phrasing in 
short and spasmodic groups, with breath taken 
capriciously and without consideration of either 
text or music, were serious blots upon her de- 
livery. For example, in beginning ‘Ah, fors e lui,’ 
she deliberately made a phrase after the U, and, 
taking a leisurely breath, introduced the I as if 
it belonged to the next word. 

“The continued employment of cold color in 
cantabile quite removed the possibility of pathos 
from ‘Non sapete,’ while a pitiless description of 
her infantile delivery of ‘Dite alla giovine’ would 
read like cruelty.” 

Marc A. Blumenberg, editor of The Musical 
Courier, joins in the chorus of depreciation. 
He sums up the new singer as follows: 

“The Musical Courier accepts Tetrazzini the 
same as any other vocal artist and declares hei 
to be what the Italians call a ‘soprano perlatta’— 
that is to say, a soprano who sings notes that can 
be compared to strings of pearls in the region 
in which the coloratura is manifested or dis- 
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played. That makes her upper octave so brilliant 
—that perlatta singing. She has defects in the 
compass of her voice, just as other singers have, 
but she averages with other singers in many of 
her attainments, besides having that additional 
gift of perlatta. 

“We explain this thing and we ask persons 
who listen to her to tell us whether this is so or 
not, and they will agree with us and they will 
indorse this Italian judgment. Otherwise, she 
sings like all Italian singers, with slight devia- 
tions here and there from others; she has the 
methods of the Italian school; she sings Italian 
operas of the old school and of the new school 
also, acceptably, at times brilliantly, and then 
besides that, she has the art of the Italian actress. 
There is a great deal of realism in her acting and 
there is what they call, with all successful per- 
sons on the stage, an individual atmosphere. All 
this makes her a person gifted beyond the usual 
singer that we find in opera. This is the plain, 
unvarnished statement, without any E flats or 
s:arlem flats or any other digression. There is 
no wisdom in this; it is a plain, direct statement 
and it fits the case. 

“With all these gifts, and they are remarkable 
in combination, Tetrazzini wouldn’t be able to get 
any more than the Metropolitan Opera House 
offered her originally—that is, $250 each for forty 
performances—the contract was published in this 
paper some years ago—had she not had her Lon- 
don success.” 





“HER SISTER”—ETHEL BARRYMORE’S NEW PLAY OF 


PALMISTRY 


mISS BARRYMORBE’S new play by 
Kf Clyde Fitch and Cosmo Gordon 
Lennox, now running success- 
fully in New York, gives the im- 
pression of being written around 
mas, «that lovable actress; at times to 
the loss of dramatic interest. Still it is strong 
and human in some places, incisively epigram- 
matic in others. Mr. Fitch has written so 
many plays, and, if rumor is true, so often 
fathered those of other dramatists, such as 
Theodore Kramer, that critics are a trifle im- 
patient with him. Nevertheless he probably 
stands near the head of American playwrights. 
Mr. Lennox’s share in the play is a matter of 
speculation. There is no note in it that Mr. 
Fitch alone is not able to sound, Perhaps, as 
The Times suggests, he has grown tired of the 
game. However that may be, the play is one 
of the discouragingly few successful plays by 
American writers in this barren season, 
In the first act we are introduced to the con- 
sulting room of “Isis” (Miss Barrymore) 
whose true name is Eleanor Alderson, a fash- 
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ionable London clairvoyant palmist. “Isis” is 
a new woman, not however of the aggressive 
type, who after various trials has acquired 
great skill in her delightful occupation of hum- 
bugging those who desire it. Her half sister, 
Jane Hammond, whose stage name is likewise 
Alderson, is a foolishly imprudent girl who 
regards Nell as her mother confessor. At last 
it seems that Jane is seriously in love. Nell, 
judging from past experiences, is inclined to 
be skeptical, and the following conversation 
takes place between the two sisters: 


JANE: No—he’s a really good fellow—and he 
wants me to marry him and at once. It’s George 
Sanders. I’ve written to you about him, the man 
with the wholesale feather house in Birmingham. 
He’s going to South Africa in a month to take 
charge of headquarters there. Nell, I will make 
him a good wife. I do care for him. 

Nett: Do you? Yes, I think you do. (She 
kisses her.) Jane, does he know about—what 
happened in America? 

JANE: No—I can’t -tell him. He 
mightn’t believe me. 

Nett: Be a man, Jenny; tell him and risk it! 

Jane: I couldn’t. I never told even you the 
whole story. 


I can’t. 
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Nett: You said that woman, Mrs. Hamilton, 
had threatened to sue her husband for divorce, 
mentioning you. But as you had disappeared the 
matter was dropped. 

Jane: But not for good. The trial is coming 
on now in a few weeks in New York. 

Nett: Well, what of it, so long as you are 
innocent? 

Jane: But I have never told you just how 
awfully appearances are against me. 

Nett: What do you mean? 

Jane: Well, I did start to go to Atlantic City 
with him. 

Nett: Alone? 

Jane: There was another motor with two 
other couples in it. 

Nett: Well? 

Jane: We all had dinner at New Brunswick, 
and started off again! It began to rain, and our 
machine went wrong, and as it was late the 
others went ahead to order supper and have 
everything ready when we got there. 

NeELL: Yes? 

Jane: But in half an hour something broke 
and the chauffeur said we couldn’t go on till he’d 
got a new piece of machinery from Philadelphia 
—that meant the next day. 

Nett (angry): O! of course, that would hap- 
pen to you! No car ever breaks down with me 
at midnight, I find, with no train, and a fast 
friend for company! , 

Jane: We had to walk some distance till we 
found a little hotel, where we woke them up and 
made them take us in for the night. 

Nett: Hamilton, too? 


Jane: Of course; where else could he sleep? 


Nett: In the car! ; 

Jane: It was an open one, and it was pouring, 
and freezing beside. 

Neti: That doesn’t make any difference! 

Jane: O Nell!—Well, the next day we got 
back to New York by train. I felt perfectly in- 
nocent in the whole affair and never dreamed of 
giving it another thought till the morning of the 
8th of May when I was served with the papers 
for the divorce suit at my hotel. Luckily there 
was a steamer that day. 

Nett: That was your next mistake to run 
away. 

Jane: I was frightened out of my wits. And 
now my letters say Mrs. Hamilton is supposed 
to have found important witnesses, servants in 
the hotel. Of course, she could buy them. 

Nett: Jane! What a fool! 

Jane: Yes, but only a fool. I swear that, Nell! 

Nett: Well! It takes a sister to believe you! 
Why, your hat and your hair with the wretched 
facts and one lying witness would settle you with 
any jury of sophisticated men! You poor, fool- 
ish little creature, you. Will I ever be able to 
really pull you through your life without some 
terrible—some unnecessary tragedy! However, 
you're safe here. 

Jane: But I’m not. They’re looking for me 
again. Look at that! (Showing American pa- 
per with large picture of Nell on it.) 

Neti: My picture! That thing I had taken at 
the Stereoscopic Company when I tried to act! 

Jane: Yes, and see what’s under it! My 
name! 

Nett (reads): Miss Jane Alderson, the miss- 
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ing English girl wanted as a principal witness in 
the Hamilton divorce trial. Everything depends 
upon finding this girl! See biography opposite! 
Well, that’s pleasant! How did they get my pic- 
ture? 

JANE: I may have left it behind me with my 
other things, Ieft so quickly. It had Miss Alder- 
son printed on it, so I suppose they thought it 
was me. 

NELL: 
for me! 

Jane: O! no, Nell; even if they should come 
over and find you, you can prove you weren't 
there. But you must be careful not to bring me 
in any way. 

Nett: My dear Jenny! 

Jane: Oh, you might accidentally—if you let 
out you had a sister, that would be enough to 
give someone a clue. 

Neti: But lots of pecple know I have a sister! 

JANE: Yes, but not people who are apt to see 
this—or know George Sanders. If he finds this 
out I’ll be done for, Nell. 

Nett: But he never will find it out, he mustn’t, 
of course—that would be fatal. 

Jane: Fatal! George is as good as gold, but 
not worldly, you know, and a bit narrow; if he 
heard a breath of this he would never believe in 
me again; he couldn’t. He’s too good. He’s a 
really good, religious man; he doesn’t believe in 
anyone! Why, I haven’t dared even to tell him 
about you. 

Nett: What do you mean? 

Jane: About your business—he’d be shocked 
—he’s a Baptist! I couldn’t tell him I’m the sis- 
ter of Isis, the Bond Street fortune teller. Oh, 
Nell, don’t think me a selfish brute, but I love 
him, and it’s the chance of my life. And, after 
all, it’s the luckiest thing now I didn’t tell him 
about you, isn’t it? He knows about the case. 
Said it was a pity that sort of English girl 
couldn’t be kept shut up in her own country. 

Nett: Well, don’t worry. We'll get you 
through this somehow; don’t you worry; you 
trust to Isis, worse off people than you do! 

JANE: Thank you, darling! 

Nett: Nothing to thank me for, dear, either— 
you see you’re one of those fluffy, helpless, lov- 
able little things, like a half-fledged bird, who 
have to be helped. I always fall on my feet 
somehow, but you want all the help vou can get 
if you’re to go on happily and you shall end up 
well; I mean to bring that about no matter what 
price! Now we’ve done talking sentiment. Let’s 
proceed to the serious business of life—fortune 
telling. Kiss me, Jenny, dear—in a minute it 
won’t be safe—I shall come off. (The news- 
paper unnoticed drops om the floor. They em- 
brace.) There! Now for the mysterious eyes— 
I’m rather a clever woman, Jane, but ! own I do 
think it’s a chef d’ceuvre to be able to give my- 
self a Spanish and languorous appearance—there 
—isn’t that good—and now for the bandeaux— 
please notice the bandeaux, Jane, they’re unbe- 
coming—blobs! And they hide my ears which 
are rather nice, but they’re mysterious and they 
cost a lot of money. There, what do you think 
of Isis in her war-paint? 

Jane: You really do it well, Nell. You look 
splendid, rather horrid, but splendid. 


Well! Things are getting rather warm 
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NeLL: I could have sworn you'd like it, Jenny. 
You’d have made an ideal client for me. Turn 
on the red lights, please, while | draw the cur- 
tains. How I hate to shut out that glorious sun- 
shine, and oh, how I loathe the smell of this 
beastly incense. (She draws curtains, lights in- 
cense and rings the bell.) When do you go back 
to Birmingham? 

JANE: Tomorrow morning. 

Nett: Come and dine with me tonight. I may 
have a little news of my own to tell you rather 
in your line. 

Jane: How do you mean? 

Ne.tL: O, I’ve got a wedding finger, too, on 
my right hand that has begun to look very empty 
lately ! 

JANE: Who? 

(Miss Minety, an attendant, enters.) 

NetL: Show the lady in, please, Minety. (Miss 
Minety goes out.) Vil tell you all about it to- 
night. Good-bye, dear. Eight o’clock. No, don’t 
kiss me. You'll only disturb your disreputable 
connection, and spoil a work of art! (Jane goes 
out. Nell goes and looks at herself in the glass.) 
Ah! (/n disgust. Enter Mrs. Herriard, a young 
widow, known as L-o-v-e in the accounts of 
“Isis” where the true identity of clients is alleged 
to be unrevealed.) Good-day. (Nell changes 
her voice and manner from alert cheerfulness to 
a lowtoned, soothing calm.) 

Mrs. Herrrarp: Oh, I have been so longing to 
see you, because I—— 

NELL: Wait, let me tell you. (She looks in 
the globe and every now and then carefully at 
Mrs. Herriard.) You are lonely. (She sees by 
Mrs. Herriard’s expression that she is on the 
right tack.) You are disturbed; you feel you 
need advice, comfort, a man’s comfort in your 
loneliness. 

Mrs. Herrtarp: You are right! 

Nett: It will come! True, you 
through trouble; you are destined to 
through the affections—— 

Mrs. HerriarD: It’s wonderful, 
word is true! 

Neti: But fear nothing, the indifference which 
seems to resist your attractions 

Mrs. HerriarD (surprised): Eh? 

NELL (correcting herself hastily): Wait till I 
finish. I refer to one of your own sex. There 
is a woman who is your enemy; there 1s jealousy 


at work—— 

Mrs. Herrtarp: Good gracious! Has she 
found out? I mean, have I unwittingly done 
anything to give her offence? 

Nett: I fear something which she thought hers 
—(Watching Mrs. Herriard) an affection, a love, 
yes, I think a love has passed from her keeping 
into yours. 

Mrs. HerrtarD (looking down): Ah! Perhaps. 
How can I help it! 

Net_: Beware of her—you have a dangerous 
temperament; if there was a speedometer for 
temperaments, I should advise your getting on. 
You have a big, warm heart that needs plenty of 
area to work in, but you are apt to be misun- 
derstood! 

Mrs. Herrtarp: Exactly! And it’s not my 
fault; I make no effort, these things just happen! 

NetL: Don’t be discouraged—keep going—your 
destiny will work itself out. 


must go 
suffer 


Isis; every 
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Mrs. Herriarp: What is my destiny? 

NELL: A man, I think! 

Mrs. Herriarp (delighted): Really! 

Nett: Yes, I see a frock coat and a silk hat 
in an aura. 

Mrs. Herrtarp: Aura? You mean auto? 

NeELL: No, I mean aura, but never mind. That 
is all I can tell you today. You must let time re- 
solve the mist of danger which threatens you into 
its component parts before we guard against it 
in detail. Come again next week! 

Mrs. Herriarp: There was one thing I wanted 
to ask you. 

NELL: Yes? 

Mrs. Herriarp: I have a friend—— 

Nett: Wait! (Looking in the globe.) I see 
your friend, it’s a man. 

Mrs. Herrtarp: Yes! You’re wonderful, Isis! 
He’s unhappily married and I feel I am a good, 
pure influence in his life. You see, he was an 
old friend of my family’s; mother was devoted to 
him, for her sake—— 

NELL: Yes? 

Mrs. Herriarp (embarrassed): I feel it is my 
duty to see him. But owing to the complications 
of my life it is difficult, so I thought perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind if I were to ask my friend to come 
here—today at six—I know you generally don’t 
receive clients after that hour—— 

NEL (freezing): I don’t think I quite follow 
you! 

Mrs. Herrtarp: Of course, I should look upon 
it as a consultation, a special consultation. (Tak- 
ing out her purse.) 

Neti: Such a thing is impossible. 

Mrs. HerrtarD: You don’t understand; I 
would, of course, pay double. 

Net_: Believe me, I quite understand. Good 
morning. (Enter Miss Minety.) Will you show 
this lady out? 

Mrs. Herrtarp: But what reason—— 

; New: If you take my tip—you won’t press me 
or it! 

Miss Minety: Excuse me, Miss Jane wants to 
see you one moment. 

NetL: Jane? (Nell and Miss Minety go out.) 

Mrs. HerriarD (sees the paper on the floor 
with Nell’s picture facing her. She picks it up 
out of curiosity, and sees it, reads it, showing her 
cagerness and her joy at what she finds—triumph- 
antly looking off where Nell went.) Miss Jane 
Alderson, the missing English girl! Well, I’ve 
got your hands tied, young lady, if you try to 
make any trouble for me. 


Mrs. Herriard, it appears, is in love with a 
married man, but is anxious to wed young 
Ernest Bickley, a wealthy young man, for his 
money. Ernest is not in love with her but 
with Nell, whose acquaintance he had made 
accidentally on a trip to Scotland. Of this 
Mrs. Herriard is unaware; Nell likewise has 
no inkling of the thread that joins her fate 
with that of her client. She loves, or at least, 
thinks she loves young Bickley, and has ac- 
cepted him, provided his family will consent 
to the match. Old Mrs. Bickley is shocked at 
the thought of her son’s marrying a fortune- 











teller and asks Arnold Cullingworth, the boy's 
uncle, a broadminded man of middle age, to 
investigate the character of Ernest’s prospec- 
tive wife. Arnold meets her under the pretense 
of having his fortune told, and is so struck 
with her candor and charm of manner that he 
at once procures an invitation for her from 
the lad’s mother to stay for a fortnight at the 
family’s country seat. 

Meanwhile Jane’s hopes ripen and, as the 
Hamilton divorce scandal is being discussed in 
the London press at the time, she again im- 
plores Nell not to tell Sanders, who turns out 
to be a relative of Ernest’s, that she has a 
sister. Mrs. Herriard, furious with jealousy 
on hearing of Ernest’s engagement to Nell, 
hurries to the country place and adroitly man- 
ages to slip a letter containing the newspaper 
with the account of the trial, and the picture, 
into the mail of George Sanders. She then 
turns the subject on the divorce scandal. Nell, 
to the surprise of all, champions the missing 
girl. “Wouldn’t you give her a chance?” she 
pleads, turning to George. 

Grorce: No, she wouldn’t deserve it. I’d throw 
her out of my house neck and crop. 

Ernest: Right you are! 
ae (half contemptuous, half amused): 

ah! 

Nett: No, Mr. Sanders, you’d forgive her if 
she had only been guilty of folly. 

Georce: I’d see her—— aaa 

Nett: No! Don’t forget. Life isn’t too easy 
for girls who are thrown on their own. They 
must earn their living somehow. And what can 
they do? Typewriting, the stage, manicuring, a 
big shop? Why, the mere names of each of 
those have become a coarse joke in the mouths 
of the very men who above all others ought to 
refrain from just such slanders. Oh, I know 
some girls go through it all right, but those are 
the sensible ones and—why are you to expect 
every girl of eighteen to become a monument of 
common sense or a rock of strong character! 
Don’t forget what the fathers and mothers of 
some of these girls may have been. Are young 
men of eighteen always so serious and well bal- 
anced? No, for girls adrift in the world, com- 
mon sense and very often character has to be 
learnt in a hard school and it’s not learnt in a 
day. If a girl doesn’t care for admiration, for 
love, you call her unnatural and laugh at her as 
a frump. But if when admiration comes, as 
it comes to the shop-girl, the stage-girl, type- 
writer and all the rest, if she listens for a mo- 
ment, if she allows herself to be whirled away, 
if she stops only on the edge of the precipice, you 
don’t wait to hear if she falls over, you class her 
at once with the lowest of the low, you “throw 
her out of your house neck and crop!” It’s a 
wicked shame! I don’t ask you for heroic vir- 


tues, but just for fairness, for squareness and for 
a little common sense, a little pity, for pity is 
God’s common sense. 
me talk like this. 


You’re surprised to hear 
But I have known girls like 
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I was thrown on my own myself when I 
Well, isn’t there 


that. 
was sixteen, so you see I know. 
something in what I say? 

Georcz: Excuse me, Miss Alderson, those are 
not subjects I like to hear a nice woman discuss. 

Mrs. Bicktey: Exactly. 

Mrs. Herrtarp: Oh, George, how can you say 
that: Our dear Nell pleaded so well—just as if 
she was pleading for herself. 

Ernest: Yes, that’s exactly what it sounded 
like to me! Drop it, Nell! (She looks at him in 
surprise and shows her disappointment.) 

Mrs. Herrrarp: I’ve been quite interested in 
this poor creature! See if there isn’t more in 
the paper about ker. 

Georce: Certainly, so long as Miss Alderson 
seems to be much more interested in the subject 
than any of us! (With a half laugh in a tone 
which shows his disapproval. He takes up the 
paper and turns over a page.) 

Mrs. BickteEy: The modern woman! I’ve al- 
ways said give me the old-fashioned girl! I knew 
nothing when I was married and I’m proud of 
the result! 

ARNOLD (amused): Hear! Hear! 

Grorce (suddenly sees Nell’s portrait): Good 
Lord! 

ARNOLD: What is it? 

GeorcE (he looks from picture to Nell and back 
again): Look here! There’s your portrait in this 
paper. 

_ Newt: My portrait? (Takes it.) Why, so it 
is. 

Georce: And listen what’s underneath, “Miss 
Jane Alderson, the missing English girl wanted 
as a principal witness in the Hamilton divorce 
trial. Everything depends upon finding this girl. 
See biography on first page.” 

Nett: But that is libelous. 
paper? 

Mrs. HErRIARD: 

Mrs. BICKLEY: 


Can’t I sue the 


What does it mean? 
Miss Alderson’s picture! 


Ernest: Nell! You weren’t mixed up in any- 
think like that, were you? 

NetL: Ernest! 

Arnotp: No! Of course not! It’s some ridic- 


ulous mistake! They’ve got hold of the wrong 
photograph—papers do. 


Ernest (irritated and upset): But the name, 


Nell! They’ve got your name! 
ARNOLD: That’s how the mistake was made. 
Nett: Yes. This photograph was taken when 


I was on the stage. They probably found the 
surname on the photo through the Stereoscopic 
people where it was taken. Jane, of course, is 
not and never has been my name. 

Mrs. sICKLEY: Mercy! She was on the stage, 
too! 

Ernest: This is a confounded nuisance. Sup- 
posing an English paper gets hold of it, it'll be 
all over the shop—I mean the country! What a 
low, common thing for the family to be mixed 
up in. 

In the cross examination that follows Ernest 
clearly reveals that he doubts the woman he 
loves. She denies ever having been in Amer- 
ica and asserts that at the time specified in 
the divorce proceedings she lived with a 
Polish woman, a fortune-teller, Mme. Blossky, 
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at a certain address. Mme. Blossky, however, 
lives in Berlin and is not easily to be reached. 
Her brave defense enlists Arnold’s sympathy 
strongly, but even his faith begins to waver, 
when at George’s suggestion to cable to Amer- 
ica for the photographs of the real Jane 
Alderson, she suddenly turns pale, recollecting 
that in such a case Jane’s secret could no 
longer be kept. “You mustn’t send the cable,” 
she cries, beside herself with fear. 


ArNoLD: Nell! 

GrorceE: Why not? 

Ernest: Yes, that’s the point! 
reason why not? 

Grorce: She can’t, my boy. 
on the weak spot at last. 
get at the writing table.) 

Nett: No! No! Please, don’t! 
know what it would bring. 

Grorce: Ah, I thought so! 
vant? Ring again, Ernest. 
again, Arnold stops him.) 

NEL (hysterically): No, I didn’t mean to say 
that! Why do you all look at me like this; it 
isn’t fair. I don’t know what I’m saying. You’ve 
had me on the rack for hours. You’ve hounded 
me with your suspicions, you’ve tortured me with 
your questions. Is it any wonder I talk wildly? 
I’m only one woman against two men and a 
woman—and I’ve broken down. It’s only natu- 
ral. I’m only a wretched little woman, after all. 
Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do? (She has 
sunk first on her knees by the table, she is now 
huddled up on the floor sobbing.) 

Grorce (with a gesture of disgust): Ugh! 

Arnotp: Wait—Nell—Nell, listen to me—I’m 
your friend. I believe you even now. Try to 
explain to me, let me help you. 

Nett (dully): You—help me. 
self together. 
a few minutes. 


Tell us a good 


I’ve put my finger 
(Goes to cross her to 


You don’t 


Wheres that ser- 
(Ernest goes to ring 


(Pulling her- 
Yes—yes—make him wait, only 
I can tell you, I can trust you. 
Grorce: Well, give us a new story! Out with 
it! 
Nett (to Arnold): No, alone. I must speak 


to you alone, Mr. Cullingworth. 
you. Come out with me. 

GeorGE: That won’t do; say out what you’ve 
got to say. It isn’t Arnold you’ve got to per- 
suade. It’s Ernest and me. If you leave this room, 
I walk out of the house and send the cable my- 
self. Speak out. (A pause.) Well? (Another 
pause.) 

Neti: I can’t. I can’t. 

GrorceE: I thought so. (He sits at writing 
table, and begins to write.) Henderson, c/o San- 
ders & Co, New York: Look up at once all 
pictures of the English girl in the Hamilton 
divorce trial. Send by next steamer. 

Nett: No! You needn’t trouble! What’s the 
use! (Her hand on the telegram which he is 
writing. His hand tightens on it.) I’m the girl 
you're looking for! am Jane Alderson! 
(George lets go of the paper and she tears it up 
as the curtain falls.) 


On the afternoon of the same day both 


Arnold and George suspect, on reflection, that 
she has omitted an important link in the story, 


I can only tell 
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and is perhaps attempting to shield another. 
George resolves to verify their suspicions by 
instructing the footman to announce at a 
given signal—Miss Jane Alderson. Arnold re- 
sumes the cross examination: 

Arnotp: What was the name of the hotel you 
slept at when the car broke down? 

Nett: I—I—I didn’t notice. It was dark and 

ArNoLp: Then the name of the little town? 

NeLL: The town? 

Arnoitp: Yes, the town or village—what was 
it called? 

Nett: I—I don’t remember. 

ArNoLp: You don’t remember the name of the 
town. You can’t remember the name of the hotel 
and you can’t remember the names of your “very 
good friends” who made up your party. It’s a 
pretty lame story! 

NELL: It’s because I’m—I’m—O, I can’t think, 
but if you'll give me a little time I’ll try to re- 
member. 

ArNoLp: You'll try to remember! It seems 
to me Mrs. Hamilton had good grounds for her 
action. 

Grorce: Yes, oh, yes! 

NELL (suddenly throwing off her apathetic 
manner and speaking earnestly and excitedly to 
George.) No, no, Mr. Sanders, you mustn’t think 
that—I’ll get you the word of her friends over 
there who loved her and knew her and trusted 
her! I give you my sacred word of honor that 
she was—— 

ARNOLD (who has shown surprise at Nell’s sud- 
den appeal to George): That the girl was inno- 
cent, so it wasn’t you? (George rings bell.) 

Neti: What do you mean? 

ArnoLp: You've talked about the people who 
knew and loved her! You gave your word of 
honor “she was——” 

NetL: No, no, I mean I give you my word 
of honor Mrs. Hamilton was mistaken. Don’t 
frighten me. It’s cruel. It’s cruel—I can’t think 
anv more. My head’s bursting. Let me go up- 
stairs. Let me go to—— (Enter footman.) 

FootmMAN: Miss Jane Alderson. 

NELL (screams): Ah! 

ARNOLD: Show this lady in. 
signs to footman to go.) 

Nett: No—don’t let her in. Don’t let her in. 
(She runs to door holding the handle.) 

P Arnotp: I thought so! Come away from that 
oor. 

Nett: No, no, for God’s sake. You don’t 
know what you’re doing. Don’t let him see her. 
Arnold, I'll tell you everything, only don’t let 
him see her. Don’t let him see her. 

ARNOLD (surprised): George! 

Net_: Send him away; send him away. 

Arnotp: George, bring Miss Jane Alderson 
into this room. (George advances to door. Nell 
sone his arm and half falls on her knees beside 

im. 

Nett: She’s innocent—what I told you about 
that night was the true story. Jenny was fool- 
ish, but never wicked, believe me. O, for the 
love of heaven, believe me! 

GrorcE: Jenny! 

Neti: She'll be a good wife to you, I swear it. 
She wanted to tell you when you asked her to 


(Arnold quickly 
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EDWARD ALEXANDER MACDOWELL 


He died, like Schumann, at the age of forty-six, with a clouded mind. In his best work, says Lawrence Gilman, 
Pag A sone of. the most individual writers who ever made music—as individual as Chopin, or Debussy, or Brahms, 
or Grieg.” . 
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marry you. Only she was afraid, she didn’t dare 
—but she’s a good girl. She always has been, I 
know. I brought her up. Oh, my Jenny! My 
poor little sister! Please, believe me; please, be- 
lieve me! 

ARNOLD: 
sister? 

Nett: Don’t let him see her yet—wait—wait— 
let me tell him—— 

ArnoLtp: Hush, 
(A pause.) 

Nett: Not Jenny—you mean? 

ArNotp: It was a trick. It had to be done. 

Nett: A trick—then it’s all useless. I’ve not 
saved her—I’ve failed. (She drops on the sofa.) 

GrorcE: My Jenny—my wife—the girl they 
want in this divorce case! 

ARNOLD: But she’s her sister—she brought her up. 

NeELL (almost fainting): She’s innocent. They 


The girl you’re going to marry, her 


Nell—there is no one there. 
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have no real right to drag her in. You must be- 
lieve me—forgive her—forgive her hiding it from 
you, that’s all you have to forgive. 

ArRNoLD: George! 

Grorce (goes slowly to Nell and kisses her 
hand): You're the bravest woman I ever knew, 
I take off my hat to you. 

Nett: But Jenny, Jenny? 

GeorcE: It oughtn’t to be hard to believe in a 
sister of yours. (He turns aside to balcony.) 

ARNOLD (to- Nell): Give him a little time, he’ll 
come around all right. 

Neti (almost falling) : 
I’m going to faint. 

ARNOLD (holding out his arms): 
where you belong. I love you, Nell. 

Nett: O, how nice it is to be taken care of 
the rest of my life. 

[CurTAIN. ] 


Please, please—I think 


Come here, 


THE ONE AMERICAN COMPOSER OF WORLD RANK 


30 music-lovers the world over 
there is poignant significance in 
the passing of Edward MacDow- 
ell. He was the one genuinely 
creative spirit, in a world-sense, 

jue that American music has yet pro- 
aid and there is none to take his place. 
Before he came, as his friend and biographer, 
Lawrence Gilman, points out, our music was 
palpably, almost frankly, derivative; an un- 
disguised and naive transplantation. Now we 
can boast a name in music that is worthy to 
rank with Whitman in poetry, Saint Gaudens 
in sculpture. 

MacDowell’s own career is symbolic of a 
growth from imitation and reflection into cre- 
ative power. As a young man he went to 
Germany, and for eleven years served an ap- 
prenticeship under Joachim Raff and other 
German masters. When he returned to Amer- 
ica in 1888, he brought with him his tone- 
poems, “Lancelot and Elaine” and “Hamlet 
and Ophelia,” and a number of songs and 
piano pieces. But these early works were too 
strongly dominated by Germanic influences to 
be great. Not until years later did he succeed 
in finding and expressing his own individual 
message. It was during this later period that 
he wrote the “Indian Suite” for orchestra, the 
impassioned and heroic piano sonatas, the 
matchless “Sea Pieces” and “Woodland 
Sketches,” that brought him international 
fame. 

In his best work, Mr. Gilman declares, “he 
was one of the most individual writers who 
ever nade music—as individual as Chopin, or 


Debussy, or Brahms, or Grieg.” Mr. Gilman 
goes on to say (in Harper’s Weekly) : 


“His manner of speech was utterly untram- 
meled, and wholly his own. Vitality—an abound- 
ing freshness, a perpetual youthfulness—was one 
of his prime traits; nobility—nobility of style 
and impulse—was another. The morning fresh- 
ness, the welling spontaneity of his music, even 
in moments of exalted or passionate utterance, 
was continually surprising: it was music not un- 
worthy of the golden ages of the world. Yet 
MacDowell was a Celt, and his music is deeply 
Celtic—mercurial, by turns dolorous and sportive, 
darkly tragical and exquisitely blithe, and over- 
flowing with the unpredictable and inexplicable 
magic of the Celtic imagination. He is unfail- 
ingly noble—it is, in the end, the trait which 
most surely signalizes him. ‘To every man,’ wrote 
Maeterlinck, ‘there come noble thoughts, thoughts 
that pass across his heart like great white birds.’ 
Such thoughts came often to MacDowell—they 
seem always to be hovering not far from the par- 
ticular territory to which his inspiration has led 
him, even when he is most gayly inconsequent; 
and in his finest and largest utterances, in the 
sonatas, their majestic trend appears somehow to 
have suggested the sweeping and splendid expan- 
siveness of the musical idea. Never subtle in im- 
pulse or recondite in mood—music, as it seems, 
untouched by sophistication—his art has nothing 
of the impalpability, the drifting, iridescent va- 
pors of Debussy, nothing of the impenetrable 
backgrounds of Brahms. He would have smiled 
at the dictum of Emerson: ‘a beauty not explic- 
able is dearer than a beauty of which we can see 
the end.’ He knew how to evoke a kind of beauty 
that was both aerial and enchanted; but it was 
a clarified and lucid beauty, even then: it was 
never dim or wavering. He did not care, I think 
he did not comprehend, the art of such as De- 
bussy—he viewed the universe from a wholly dif- 
ferent angle. Of the moderns, Wagner he wor- 
shipped, Tschaikowsky deeply moved him. Grieg 
and Dvorak he loved. Yet none of these so se- 
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THE MOST VERSATILE LIVING ACTOR 


The arduous art of Ermete Novelli embraces with 
equal zeal tragedy and farce. 


duced his imagination that they overcame his 
independence—he was always, throughout his ma- 
turity, himself; not arrogantly or insistently, but 
of necessity; he could not be otherwise.” 


The individuality of MacDowell, adds H. T. 
Parker in the Boston Transcript, was essen- 
tially the individuality of a poet who expressed 
himself, not in words and verse, but in tones 
and the forms of music. He seldom wrote 
music for music’s sake in the sense in which 
Brahms, for example, wrote. He did not care 
te compose symphonies, or “concert over- 
tures,” or string quartets—the time-honored 
and characteristic forms for “absolute” and 
self-sufficient music. His orchestral suites up- 
spring from the poetic ideas that inspired the 
writing of them. His piano pieces are the 
expression of certain moods. In his songs he 
often neglects the accent, the significance, the 
declamatory values of the text. The words 
are subordinated to poetic ideas. To follow 
Mr. Parker’s argument further: 


“In a sense the range of these poetic ideas is 
narrow, but they have a compensating concentra- 
tion and intensity. Storied and glamorous ro- 
mance stirred MacDowell’s imagination, and he 
wrote in tones the tale of Lancelot and Elaine. 
Arthur, ‘the flower of kings,’ suggested the 
‘Sonata Eroica.’ Celtic legend kindled the com- 
poser to the like-named sonata. The ‘Norse’ 


came to him out of the strong wind of Scandi- 
navian legend. Yet he told the tale of Elaine 
and her knight in his own voice. The Arthur of 
the ‘Sonata Eroica’ was the Arthur of his visions. 
The ‘Norse’ and the ‘Celtic’ sonatas are his con- 
centration of the essence of Scandinavian and 
Gaelic legend. The aspects and voices, the moods 
and the suggestions of nature were scarcely less 
kindling to MacDowell’s imagination. His first 
suite for orchestra was of the woods. The 
‘Woodland Sketches,’ the ‘Sea Pieces,’ the ‘Four 
Little Poems’—and the three together contain the 
most characteristic expressive and fascinating of 
his shorter piano pieces—are almost all born of 
the suggestion of nature. He saw wood and hill, 
the flowers and the trees, brook and pool, land- 
scape and seascape, moonlight and starlight with 
the poet’s eyes. His fancy sometimes peopled 
them with fantastic beings; or heard strange 
voices from them; or wrapped them in bright or 
mournful atmosphere. What it saw, heard and 
felt he wrote in the poetry of his tones. Of wild 
nature, quite as much as of the wild folk who 
dwell in it, is the ‘Indian Suite. The inner 
moods of affectionate intimacy, of reverie grave 
or light, of tenderness deep or playful, were an- 
other source of suggestion to MacDowell. Now, 
for the piano and ‘now for the voice, he wrote 
his little lyrics of them that distilled and en- 
cased the essence of the emotion.” 


Not the least interesting part of the critical 
discussion evoked by MacDowell’s death is 
that which revolves around the question: How 


far was he a distinctively American composer ? 
Mr. H. T. Finck, the musical critic of the New 
York Evening Post, writes on this point: 


“The most interesting aspect of MacDowell’s 
genius is its nationalism. Though his masters 
were Raff, Liszt, Chopin, and Grieg, whose influ- 
ence is apparent in his compositions, he was a 
genuine American, in a way of his own. When 
the Bohemian master, Dr. Dvorak, was in this 
country, he wrote a symphony, ‘From the New 
World,’ in which he embodied his belief that a 
genuine American art could be built up by com- 
posing. melodies modeled after the plantation 
songs. Others have used Indian melodies for 
this purpose. MacDowell himself wrote an ‘In- 
dian Suite,’ in which he showed admirably what 
can be done in this line. But he soon abandoned 
this phase of his art, preferring to give free 
sway to his individuality. That individuality was 
thoroughly American, and his procedure indicates 
the only way in which it is possible to builac up 
a white man’s American music; for the negro and 
Indian melodies are not ours; they should be left 
for negro and Indian composers, of whom there 
are some already, and of whom there will be 
more anon.” 


It is noteworthy, however, that MacDowell 
himself claimed no recognition or privileges 
on the ground of his nationality, and once even 
went so far as to protest against the perform- 
ance of his compositions at a concert in the 
Metropolitan Opera House designed to ad- 
vance the cause of “American” music. He 
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wished his work to be judged not as Ameri- 
can music, but as music. In the opinion of 
Mr. Parker, of The Transcript, “little of Mac- 
Dowell’s music is intrinsically and perceptibly 
American.” And Marc A. Blumenberg, editor 
of The Musical Courier, takes direct issue with 
Mr. l‘inck’s argument. He says: 


“MacDowell, musically speaking, was a Euro- 
pean, a German music product, and his music was 
German when it was not tinged with Grieg, and 
even then it was German music. 

“What is American music? . . . How could 
we, flooded and overwhelmed as we have been 
continuously for a century past by foreign musi- 
cians and foreign music, and our own students 
impregnated by study in Europe of foreign music 
and foreign ideas—how could we have developed 
an American composer, if such a personality, such 
a phenomenon, could be produced in this period? 

“Where is our national music basis? Certainly 
not in our national airs, for every one is bor- 
rowed, and when we do borrow an air to make it 
national we take about the worst specimen the 
other side has in stock, vide the atrocious, un- 
musical, unsingable ‘Star Spangled Banner’ and 
that colossal musical fraud we call ‘America,’ and 
I ask in despair, Why ‘America’? 

“Where is the foundation on which a composer 
can build? American compositions? On negro 
melodies? They are negro—they are purely for- 
eign, being African and not in sympathy with our 
musically artistic nature, no matter how sym- 
pathetically they may appeal to us in our feelings 
for ten million downtrodden people who can see 
no daylight in their future in America, There 
is nothing to be found there, and if it is found, 
why, it is not original American; it is, as I said, 
old, very old world African. 

“MacDowell knew all this so well that he never 
even made any efforts to express himself through 
such media; he went as far as entitling a suite 
‘Indian’ and paid a few such tributes to his na- 
tive land, but the ‘Indian’ suite is a bona fide 


THE SECRET OF 


=3N her memoirs Sarah Bernhardt 

asserts that the actor’s art is 

essentially feminine. Certainly 

the successes of great actors, like 

the conquests of great women, are 

ws rooted in personality. The Queen 

of Sheba and Cleopatra were not, we take it, 
preeminently beautiful; it was their dynamic 
individuality above all that constituted their 
irresistible fascination. Likewise the domi- 
nant characteristic of great actors is not 
beauty of feature and carriage, nor yet fault- 
less elocution or power of representation, but 
an extraordinary intensity. In the actor’s art 
indifference has no place, and it may be safely 
affirmed that three of the greatest actors of 


“HENRY IRVING NEVER GREW TIRED” 
The great actor, Miss Terry tells us, threw himself 


so thoroly into his work that his skin contracted and 
his face grew livid. 


German composition. And MacDowell by inclina- 
tion accepted the best possible model in compos- 
ing German music.” 


Yet in a larger sense it may well be con- 
tended that MacDowell was neither German 
nor American, but universal, expressing with 
consummate skill and authentic individuality 
emotions that transcend all national bounda- 
ries. 


GREAT ACTING 


modern times, Richard Mansfield, Ermete 
Novelii, and Henry Irving owe much of their 
success to an apparently almost wasteful sac- 
rifice of nervous vitality. 

The late king of the American stage thus 
owed his unrivaled hold over the theater- 
going public less to his subtle and versatile his- 
trionic accomplishment than to his emphasis as 
a man. It was his momentous personality, 
affirms a friend of the actor, Mr. Clayton 
Hamilton, in The North American Review, 
that most impressed the public. “In saying 
this,” Mr. Hamilton explains, “I do not mean 
to belittle in any way his exquisite and finished 
art; I wish rather, to indicate that his art was 
the expression of an elemental human force 
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“OFTEN HE WOULD EXPRESS REGRET THAT HE COULD BURN THE CANDLE ONLY AT ONE END” 


This remark attributed by Mr. Clayton Hamiltom to his friend Richard Mansfield bears witness to the consuming 
imtensity of his devotion to art. 
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which swayed the multitude.” To quote fur- 


ther: 


“The theater-goer needed only to pay a dollar 
or two to come into the presence of a mighty 
and commanding personality; and such an expe- 
rience is not often to be had in this drifting and 
transitery world, even upon far less simple terms. 
The mere appearance of Mr. Mansfield upon the 
stage was an event. He skilfully impersonated 
Chevrial or Brummel, Alceste or Cyrano; but 
what the audience felt was not so much a delicate 
impersonation as a vivid and important human 
presence, imperial in power, that swayed them 
to a larger sense of life. 

“For this reason Mr. Mansfield was, to those 
who knew him privately, even more impressive 
off the stage than on. That elemental human 
power which was his, showed all the more em- 
phatic when he was disencumbered of the trap- 
pings and the suits of stage disguises.” 


Mansfield, we are told, flung himself with 
extraordinary enthusiasm into the mood of the 
moment. “He was more intense than other 
people. Ele was endowed with a superabun- 
dance of energy, yearning always to exhaust 
itself.” Mr. Hamilton goes on to say: 


“I suspect that the very arduousness of Peer 
Gynt as an acting part was one of the main mo- 
tives that lured him to undertake it at a time when 
his health was shattered and he felt that he was 
doomed. Nothing could daunt his tremendous 
zest and his unreasonable daring. He never did 
things by halves: what he did at all, he did with 
all the power that was in him. Often, 1n his 
musing moments, he would express regret that he 
could burn the candle only at one end. He was 
incapable of rest. Sometimes on a sunny sum- 
mer morning he would resolve to rest himself by 
spending all the day in play; and then, through 
the succeeding hours, we would watch him weary 
himself in over-arduous attempts to avoid activ- 
ity of mind. With tiring intensity he would shift 
from driving to swimming, from swimming to 
motoring, from motoring to sailing, from sailing 
to walking, without ever gaining lassitude of 
body or laxity of mind.” 


The normal impression that Mansfield gave 
one was that of colossal power self enclosed. 
He might have achieved greatness, Mr. Ham- 


ilton thinks, by any art; because whatever 
his medium of expression, the thing expressed 
would have been powerful and energetic. He 
had written poems and many sorts of prose; in 
his youth he had painted pictures; he had 
composed the music for a book of songs; he 
had shown great skill in singing and in danc- 
ing; and yet, the writer concludes, you felt 
always in him a certain inexplicable force 
transcending all expression. “Acting was his 
proper medium of utterance, chiefly because it 
is the most personal of all the arts. Only 
through acting could he show you not only 


what he had to say, but also the man who had 
to say it.” 

The personality of Henry Irving, like that 
of Mansfield, was tremendously impressive. 
He looms large in almost every chapter of 
Ellen Terry's Autobiography; and there can 
be no doubt as to the intensity with which he 
devoted himself to his art. Like Mansfield, 
he was absolutely absorbed by the things that 
concerned the work he had in hand. Thus 
when there was a question of his playing 
Napoleon, his room in Grafton Street was 
filled with Napoleonic literature. Busts, pic- 
tures and relics were everywhere. When an- 
other play was being prepared, the busts, how- 
ever fine, would go down to the cellar. 

During rehearsals, Miss Terry chats (in 
McClure’s) he read every one’s part, and the 
power that he put into each part was extraord- 
inary. 

“He threw himself so thoroughly into it that 
his skin contracted and his eyes shone. His lips 
grew whiter and whiter and his skin more and 
more drawn as the time went on, until he looked 
like a livid thing. but beautiful. 

“He never got at anything easily, and often I 
felt angry that he would waste so much of his 
strength in trying to teach people to do things 
in the right way. 

“Henry Irving never grew tired of a part, 
never ceased to work at it, just as he never gave 
up the fight against his limitations. His diction, 
as the years went on, grew far clearer when he 
was depicting rage and passion. His dragging 
leg dragged no more. To this heroic perseverance 
he added an almost childlike eagerness in hearing 
any suggestion for the improvement of his inter- 
pretations which commended itself to his imagi- 
nation and his judgment.” 

Again, like Mansfield, he disregarded his 
health in the excitement of his profession. A 
comic incident illustrates the sheer physical 
demands of his acting and of probably all 
great acting. Irving, we are told, one day 
asked Walter, the head wig-maker’s assistant, 
to name his greatest part. Walter refused to 
be “drawn” for a long time. At last he said 
“Macbeth.” This pleased Irving exceedingly, 
because he fancied himself in Macbeth more 
than in any other part. “It is generally con- 
ceded to Hamlet,” he replied. “Oh, no, no,” 
Walter rejoined, “Macbeth. You sweat twice 
as much in that.” 

The great Italian actor, Novelli, who has 
returned to his country after an only moder- 
ately successful season in New York, is like- 
wise above all high-strung and nervous. “Mr. 
Novelli,” a writer in the New York Sun sig- 
nificantly remarks, “d 


does everything intently. 
His tall well-knit frame is full of action. His 
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“MY NAME’! S CHICOT” 


Maude Adams in her new play originally produced 
by Sarah Bernhardt in Paris. Chicot, as played by 
Miss Adams, is an echo of Peter Pan. 


face reflects his thoughts. He is the incarna- 
tion of the misplaced. He was intended for 
another age, for an age of romance. He wears 


the conventional garb of the twentieth century’ 


with unconscious protest.” 

No, Mr. Novelli is not misplaced; he is 
merely intense and like Mansfield and Henry 
Irving, his individuality finds, in this age at 
least, its most adequate expression above the 

* footlights. When studying a new part, Novelli, 
like Irving and Mansfield, is occupied with his 
work to the exclusion of everything else, and 
every detail that adds to the effectiveness of 
his art assumes the proportion of an important 
event. Like Balzac, who roamed the streets 
to find appropriate names for his characters, 
so Novelli, we read, roams about looking for 
second-hand shops where he can find just the 
outfit necessary to accentuate the peculiarities 
of some fantastic part. One day he stopped a 
friend on the street near the Theatro Valle in 
Rome. Running after him with arms raised 
and a smile of supreme content, he agitated a 
mysterious something which had to the casual 
glance the proportions and shape of a drum. 
“What the devil have you there?” the friend 
asked, “and why should you be so pleased?” 
Novelli thereupon explained that a great thing 


THE KING OF NEVER-NEVER LAND 
Maude Adams as Peter Pan—the forbear of Chicot. 
It seems that Miss Adams staunchly refuses to be a 


ady. 


had happened—one of the greatest in his 


career. The writer goes on to say: 

“The friend ironically suggested that perhaps he 
had found an unknown comedy of Goldoni or that 
a debtor had returned some unexpected money, 
or possibly he had received a decoration from the 
king. The actor waived these guesses aside as be- 
ing too trivial to deserve special answer. ‘It is 
something much more than that, he finally 
shrieked, ‘a unique thing, a miraculous happen- 
ning, a fortune that will never come to me again. 
And out from a parcel he took a black article, 
shiny, greasy and battered. He took the two 
edges in his hand and with a noise like the pop- 
ping of a champagne cork there appeared a mon- 
strous, hyperbolic, tall opera hat, which was at 
least forty years old, and was the one thing 
needed to perfect a character in a comedy he was 
preparing for a premiére.” 

“‘But for this hat,’ continued Mr. Novelli, 
man would have been without a head that had 
any significance—he would have been a shadow, 
a pale spectre. I took off my own hat there in 
the crowded thorofare, put the old one on and 
saw instantly in my friend’s face that I had been 
successful, for he went into hysterics of mirth; 
and when two evenings later I walked on the 
stage of the theater the play had to wait several 
minutes, so clamorous was the applause, which 
proved to me that I am not wrong in desiring 
that the spectator when he sees me come on the 
stage shall at once guess the principal lines of 
the character which I am. portraying, that the 
material physiognomy shall correspond perfectly 
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“THE KING OF ROME” 


Miss Adams in another boy-réle. “L’Aiglon,” like 
“The Jesters,” was written for the perennial Sarah. 


with the moral, intimate, psychological physiog- 
nomy, as it does in reality. Not only walk, ges- 
ture, movement of the body must harmonize, but 
every external clew as well. In that way only 
can you assail the mind, conquer the will, take it 
with you so that actor and looker-on live together 
in the life of the character.’” 


cott’s, “is America not produc- 
ing a dramatic temperament of 
the depth and variety equal to 
that of Duse, Bernhardt and 
Nazimova?” Mrs. Fiske’s deli- 
cate, incisive art, he claims, possesses as little 
warmth as a steel blade. Ethel Barrymore’s 
work is lyrical with the limitations therein im- 
plied; and similarly Maude Adams hemmed in 
from the universal by her own lovely witchery, 
has never depicted with full truth the primal 
passions under the sway of which mankind 
attains its purgation or hurries to its ruin. It 
was believed that the latter would take a step 
in advance in Sarah Bernhardt’s “The Jester,” 
a play translated from the French of Miguel 
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MAUDE ADAMS AS SHE REALLY IS 


We have seen Miss Adams so often in male parts 
that we have almost forgotten that she is a woman. 


Thus for Novelli, as for the other members 
of the histrionic triumvirate here discussed, 
acting is at once a physical and mental tra- 
vail, and the secret of great acting, it seems, 
is individual force, and willingness to burn the 
candle at both ends on the altar of art. 


Zamacoys by Mr. John Raphael. Miss Adams, 
one New York critic remarks, tho she has con- 
sented to grow up, refuses to become a lady. 
In this play she takes the part of Chicot, a 
young noble, who in the guise of a hunch- 
backed fool, courts the daughter of an impov- 
erished but proud medieval baron. Chicot is 
however no worthy successor to L’Aiglon and 
Peter. 

It was claimed that Miss Adams made a new 
departure in that she played an ardent young 
lover—one who not only woos with his verse 
but can win with his arm and proves himself 
equally nimble with sword and tongue. Un- 
fortunately “The Jester” seems to be (in the 
words of the New York Sun) “a mixture of 
Rostand and rosewater, a pseudo-romantic 
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comedy, without passion or genuine charm.” 
To quote further: 

“Its story is slight, merely that of an impover- 
ished nobleman and his daughter in the year 
1557 in France, who call in candidates for the 
post of jester, among the applicants being two 
noble youths in disguise, lovers of the daughter. 
One hopes to win by his beauty, the other (played 
by Miss Adams) by his wit. He calls himself 
Chicot (Mme. Bernhardt was Jacasse, but of 
course that would never do for Miss Adams) 
and dons a hump. The comedy of the impover- 
ished household, its efforts to make state figures 
out of servants, to shine with empty purse, and 
the contests between the jesters, always ending, 
of course, in the triumph of Chicot, and finally in 
the revelation beneath the hump of a conquering 
Prince Charming, constitutes the play, a simple 
= childishly romantic, obvious, trite. 

o Miss Adams fell nothing that she could 
not = prettily and effectively, except make love, 
and that no woman can do in man’s attire in this 
day and generation, not even Sarah herself. She 
had to state her assumed name, Chicot, in a rapid 
fire lyric, obviously suggested by Cyrano’s in the 
first act of Rostand’s play, and she had to im- 
provise a speech about the wind, two and a half 
pages long in the French text, again evidently in- 
spired by Rostand.” 

Chicot, remarks the Springfield Republican, 
is a sort of mixture of grown up Peter Pan 
and Prince Charming. Miss Adams’ articu- 
tion and appearance, and her charm, too, are 
the same as in Barrie’s fantasy, but the major- 
ity of critics seem to agree that her personal 
fascination furnishes the only redeeming fea- 
ture in the Frenchman’s trite and stilted play. 
Moreover, as Mr. Eaton contends in the New 
York Sun, while boys played Juliet in Shakes- 
peare’s day, girls cannot play Romeo now, un- 
less they do it as Ann did in “Man and Super- 
man,” by a complete reversal of the sexes. 
“Nobody,” he admits, “could have looked more 
charming and graceful in the frank masculine 
garments than she. Indeed,” he exclaims, 
“she looks too charming.” He goes on to say: 


“As the grotesque jester, her hump alone is 
grotesque, and that is almost invisible. Any genu- 
ine effort to make the disguise stand out by con- 
trast, any willingness on her part to sacrifice her 
personal charm for the demands of the play, is 
lacking. The demands, to be sure, are slight 
enough; it is no Rigoletto that she is called upon 
to impersonate, even in jest. If it were she could 
not do it. It is not lack of ability; it is lack 
either of understanding or of willingness to let 
her art stand higher than the easy appeal to the 
personal affections of a simple minded public. 
The creation of illusion in a love passage, is be- 
yond her power as it is beyond that of any other 
woman player in a man’s réle; and for this rea- 
son alone “The Jesters’ could never have more 
than a success of curiosity. 

“But a little something more than the simper- 
ing romance, the tame prettiness of the play as it 
is given here is possible. And that something is 
not lost through the clumsiness of Miss Adams’s 
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supporting company, which in most cases is con- 
siderable. It is lost through Miss Adams’s own 
failure to forego the pretty and the romantic (we 
blush every time we are obliged to use that ex- 
cellent word in connection with this play) and 
make herself externally unattractive and gro- 
tesque, perhaps in voice and manner as well as 
form and garb, in order to win what dramatic 
contrast and what faint echo of real romance the 
play might contain. Now, when Miss Adams 
takes the center of the stage, radiating that pe- 
culiar, elfin charm that has so endeared her to 
the public, looking as lovely as a picture, as grace- 
ful as a sylph, and recites her speech about the 
breeze, one thinks a while of ugly old Cyrano 
and his speech below the balcony, and then, more 
and more, of Kipling’s poem, till finally the devil 
audibly whispers behind the scenes, ‘It’s pretty, 
but is it art?’ 

“It is one of the unpleasant traits of his Satanic 
Majesty to propound questions without answer- 
ing them. Perhaps, in this case, it is just as 
well. When Miss Adams gets back into skirts 
and a genuine drama, then will be time enough to 
determine how far she has got from Peter Pan, 
to estimate how much of her effects is studied, 
the result of artistry, how much is still due to 
the extraneous appeal of personality, a force, ot 
course, always to be reckoned with and an aid 
never to be scorned.” 

“Peter Pan” 


The suggestion of is strong 


throughout the play; it is especially marked in 
the fencing scene between Chicot (Peter) 


and the braggard Vulcano (Hook). The re- 
ception of “The Jesters” by New York critics 
would probably have been quite adverse but 
for the success of its immediate predecessor ; 
it lacks the vitality, the genuine ring, the sym- 
bolic significance of the latter. Mr. Winter, it 
is true, speaks of the play as a “delicate fabric 
of romantic fancy,” and The Times observes 
that “tho the new play has got away from the 
sort of thing which Mr. Barrie alone knows 
how to do, it is in some sense as novel and as 
quaint, and it will appeal to that charming 
spirit of make-believe with which age ever 
likes to beguile itself into the deception that it 
is youth.” Still there is little hearty enthusi- 
asm. It will be interesting to note how the 
play will be received in England, for which 
Miss Adams and her company are bound early 
in March. It is possible that her rendering of 
Chicot may be more enthusiastically welcomed 
there, because the leading actress in the Eng- 
lish production of Barrie’s play is said to have 
been unequal to the task so gracefully accom- 
plished by the little lady beloved of us. Having 
known the authentic Peter we are less inter- 
ested in the otherwise charming Chicot, who is 
merely Peter in a new incarnation. It is not to 
be hoped for Miss Adams’ artistic development 
that the verdict of the critics will be reversed 
by the public. 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION IN THE NEXT GREAT WAR 


HE stream of man’s inventive gen- 

ius with reference to aerial navi- 

gation has flown, says Captain C. 

deB. Boone, of the British army, 

in three main channels. There is, 

first of all, the spherical balloon, 

lighter than air and without motive power of 

its own. There is next the air ship, also lighter 

than air, propelled and directed by motor. 

Finally, we have the flying machine, aero- 

plane or kite, heavier than air and propelled 
by motor. 

Today, as Captain Boone tells us in the arti- 
clue printed by the London United Service 
Magazine from which these details are ex- 
tracted, practically all the European powers 
are provided with balloon corps. As all know, 
balloons were much used during the siege of 
Paris for the conveyance of mails, being pro- 
vided with carrier pigeons, by means of which 
answers were received. During the early part 
of the South African war they were frequent- 
ly employed for purposes of observation and 


telephone messages were received from cap- 
tive balloons: 

“The longest flight accomplished by a balloon 
is 940 miles. A balloon has been known to travel 
at the rate of 50 miles an hour, and remain over 
50 hours in the air. Perhaps one of the most 
noteworthy achievements was that of Signor 
Crispi, who succeeded in ballooning across the 
Alps. They have serious limitations. In the first 
piace, they are at the mercy of the winds, and 
can only change their course by sinking or rising 
into another current of air. It is true that a 
rudder has been invented by means of which their 
flight can be slightly altered, but it appears to 
be far from perfect at present. In any case, it is 
evident that a balloon which is lighter than air 
cannot, without motive power, move against the 
wind. 

“Balloonists, moreover, have apparently no ac- 
curate method of locating their position, except 
by descending and shouting through a megaphone 
to people on earth. This would appear a most 
serious drawback from a military point of view. 
Experiments carried out in Germany on captive 
balloons, at elevations varying from 800 meters 
to 1,200 meters (about 4,500 feet), proved that 
they can be shot down by shell-fire and concen- 
trated volleys. The difficulty of the transport 

















Courtesy The Scientific American 


THE FLYING MACHINE THAT HAS AMAZED EUROPE 


It is the aeroplane of Henry Farman, which won a prize recently because of its splendid flight through a 


long prescribed distance. 
known English journalist. 


such lines, he maintains, that 


Mr. Henry Farman 1s thirty years of age and is one of the three sons of a well- 

He has made a systematic study of aeronautics for some time. 

shown has been equipped with a motor adapted from that often used in automobiles. 

sive experience with automobiles, applying to his aeronautical inventions the ideas thus derived. 
i intai the flying machine problem must be solved. 


The machine here 
Mr. Farman has had exten- 
It is along 
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Courtesy of The Scientific American 
THE 


ASCENT OF THE FARMAN 


AERO-FLYER 


Henry Farman believes that within twelve months areoplanes will be flying from fifty to a hundred miles 


quite easily. 


“TI can fly now as long as the motor works,” he says, “and distance is nothing to me.” 


The initial 


problem has been solved, he affirms, and he thinks he will have little difficulty in J omteen cay t his machine so as 
1 


to carry the necessary quantity of fuel and water for feeding the motor during a lengthy 


and supply of gas is another grave defect. There- 
fore, until some fresh man-killing missile, of little 
specific gravity, is discovered, balloons must re- 
main of small use for offensive purposes. It 
seems probable that their sphere of usefulness 
will be confined to that of observation and com- 
munication. But with wireless telegraphy their 
importance in this respect will be greatly en- 
hanced. 

“Might they not also be employed with advan- 
tage in controlling the indirect fire of guns? Ap- 
parently, balloons were not employed in the 
Russo-Japanese War. It is interesting to con- 
sider how the series of events outside Port Ar- 
thur might have been affected by their use. The 
capture of 303 Metre Hill, for instance, was re- 
ported to have been undertaken, mainly with a 
view to directing the fire of the guns on the ships 
in the harbor which were not visible from the 
batteries. If this was the case, might not a bal- 
loon have served the purpose equally well?” 


We come next to the airship driven by 
motive power. Tho the air ship is an accom- 
plished fact, its power as an engine of war is 
yet unknown. Before discussing the probable 
use of aerial vessels in the next great war, it 
will be as well to note their most recent and 
notable achievements, from which possible 
deductions can be made. 

Count Zeppelin’s airship, then, has traveled 
at the rate of 34 miles an hour against the 
wind and can carry ten passengers. The latest 


ght. 


German airship remained over seven hours in 
the air. The French airships, La Patrie, and 
La France, can carry thirty torpedoes, each 
weighing twenty-two pounds, on long voyages 
and fifty on short trips. It is claimed that 
these could be dropped on troops, buildings 


and the like with tremendous effect. It is to 
be understood that these are the best results 
obtained and are yet by no means the rule. 
Still, it seems fair to assume that at the pres- 
ent rate of progress airships will be con- 
structed of reliable pattern, from which the 
above results can be expected with certainty. 
They have, however, serious defects, which 
will probably be reduced or removed alto- 
gether in time. At present they are of little 
use at night or in foggy weather, as the in- 
struments for registering their course are apt 
to get out of order and it is necessary to 
descend close to the land to ascertain their 
position. 

They are still. to a great extent, dependent 
on atmospheric conditions. The supply and 
transport of gas for the balloon and benzine 
for the motor must hamper their movements. 
It remains to consider their practical use. 

For purposes of observation, reconnoiter- 
ing, and communication, they will be ef far 
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THE 


“ SECRET ” FLYING 


MACHINE 


This is a diagram of the famous aeroplane of the Wright Brothers, a copy of which has just 


been filed among the patent records of Great Britain. 
The wings (1 and 2) are made of cloth stretched on a 
They are connected with each other through ball-and-socket joints 
by the upright standards (3), and can both flex and twist. i 
When the rear edge is raised or lowered the course of the 


made by the inventors of their method. 
light frame of wood and wire. 


almost free from pressure in action. 


It comprises the utmost revelation yet 


The front horizontal rudder (5) is 


machine is kept upward or downward at the will of the operator, who lies prone on the lower 


wing surface. 
ropes. 
the wings. 
greater value than the old-fashioned balloon, 
inasmuch as their movements can be directed 
and controlled. A general will be enabled by 
their assistance to observe the movements of 
the enemy’s troops as well as those of his own. 


He can reconnoiter with safety an enemy’s 
position and send messages across a hostile 


country. In fact, it would seem that a few 
airships could take the place of the cavalry 
screen. How often in the late war in South 
Africa was a column checked by a few Boers 
who, thanks to magazine rifles and smokeless 
powder could act the part of a large com- 
mando. Such tactics would have been ren- 
dered impossible by an air ship. 

In close country, too, where cavalry move- 
ments are necessarily restricted, airships 
would speedily disperse the “fog of war.” 
Their tactics are not limited to the defensive. 
They would be of use in seizing tactical posi- 
tions far in advance of the slower-moving 
infantry, also in holding rearguard positions. 
They could be employed with advantage to 
operate on the enemy’s line of communica- 
tion and destroy his arsenals and depots. An 
important point to notice is that the passage 
of the air being free, they can fly over neutral 
countries without fear of raising political 
complications. The cost of their construction 
is comparatively small. A rigid aluminum air- 
ship of the Zeppelin type costs $125,000, a 
flexible air ship $50,000. Military experts do 
not attach much importance to the airship at 
present as a factor in war. 


He grasps the nearer roller (9), which controls the rudder. 
der (10) controls the motion of the machine to right or left. : 
The hips of the operator rest on the movable cradle (11), and thereby he imparts motion to 


The tail or rear rud- 
The rudders are mov by tiller 


“The light German field Howitzer endangers 
airships up to ,600 meters, and balloon cannons 
are being made for use against them. It is 
claimed by Major Moedebeck of the German Ar- 
tillery that observations can be taken and mis- 
siles accurately discharged from a height of 1,500 
meters (about 5,000 feet). For harbor defence 
the airship would be specially valuable, as from 
it an aeronaut can see submarines or mines 
though submerged to considerable depths. The 
possibility of attack by airship will affect the 
profile of field works, and greater attention will 
have to be paid to overhead cover. The moral 
effect of an airship on a savage enemy would 
probably be considerable.” 


To consider, finally, the device known some- 
what indiscriminately as the flying machine, 
aeroplane or kite: 


“The Wright Brothers claim that ‘even in the 
existing state of the art, it is easy to design a 
practical and durable flyer that will carry an op- 
erator and fuel for a filght of over 500 miles, at 
50 miles an hour.’ 

“Flying-machines will hold the same position 
to the airship as the motor-bicycle does at pres- 
ent to the motor-car. Aerial scouts will, in course 
of time, be found from each regiment. Their use 
will probably be limited, as in the case of the 
spherical balloon, to that of observation and com- 
munication, as presumably they will not have suf- 
ficient buoyancy to carry shells, etc., and the 
aeronaut, being fully occupied in steering the 
machine, will have little oportunity of defending 
himself, and less still of acting on the offensive. 
Hence, they may be employed as aerial scouts, 
not skirmishers. On out-post duty they would 
be of little use, as their presence would undoubt- 
edly give away the position. They might well be 
employed in taking messages into a beleaguered 
town, 
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THE BOLDEST ENGINEERING 


HE construction of what is known 
officially as “the Michigan Cen- 
tral Tunnel” under the Detroit 
River, between Canada and the 
United States, is an enterprise of 
which the magnitude alone would 

be worthy of note, but the novel method of 
construction renders it, according to Mr. James 
C. Mills, in Cassier’s Magazine, “one of the 
most striking pieces of engineering of the 
present day.” Moreover, “the daring and 
skill of the engineers mark the gigantic enter- 
prise as one of great importance and of inter- 
est throughout the country.” For this tunnel 
differentiates itself from others in that its 
construction makes an entire departure from 
methods utilized in previous tunnel work. No 
experience derived from drilling the rock may 
be used. None of the experience gained from 
the shield-driven bores of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, under the North and East Rivers in 
New York, or the Grand Trunk tunnel under 
the St. Clair River at Port Huron avails any- 
thing. “For many months problems of per- 
plexing difficulty will be worked out to prac- 
tical solution by the board of engineers in 
charge of the work. The labor is to be 
achieved according to present plans by the 
summer of next year. As Mr. Mills explains 
in Cassier’s Magazine: 


Fr 
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THE STEEL TUBES TO BE SUNK IN THE RIVER 
As the sections are required in the tunnel work they are riveted together in pairs, the ends are 


made water tight, then they are launched into the river and by tugs an 


to where they are finally to be sunk, 
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PROJECT OF OUR TIME 


“The crossing of the swift current of the De- 
troit River, at the ‘City of the Straits,’ has been 
accomplished for many years, in summer and in 
winter, by powerful transfer steamers, operated 
by the various railroads. These ferryboats are 
of such size that, from the station switching dock, 
any one of the ten will take on its broad deck 
an entire ‘limited’ train, or half of a heavy freight 
train, and in fifteen minutes dock on the other 
side. The operation of cutting a limited express 
into sections, switching them on the boat, the 
ferry across the river, the second switching and 
connecting up of the sections, and pulling the 
train into the station consumes from thirty to 
forty minutes, and is a serious handicap to fast 
through passenger service between the East and 
the West. The delay and heavy expense of main- 
taining the ferries, especially in winter, when the 
ice floes frequently are decided barriers to navi- 
gation, have always been severe burdens on the 
railroads; and of late years the freight traffic 
crossing the border, to and from the Eastern 
States, having grown to enormous proportions, 
the ferry link is more than ever inadequate. 
“But the traveler who now finds the train ferry 
across the busy river, which looks so peaceful 
and blue, a pleasant incident in travel between 
Chicago and New York, will some day not far 
away experience very different sensations. When 
one of the greatest engineering feats of the de- 
cade is accomplished his train, running intact, 
will follow an unbroken line of track across the 
border. It will dip down deep in the earth, far 
below the bed of the river, and rise to the sur- 
face of another country in seven or eight minutes. 
“While this saving in time will be of some 
value to the fast express schedules, the real 


lugged and 


heavy hawsers are towed down stream 
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and great benefit to the railroads and the public 
will be in expediting the freight traffic between 
the West and the East. The ferry system at best 
is slow and cumbersome to the freight service, 
and delay often amounts to five hours. Even for 
solid trains of dressed beef, live stock and other 
perishables through to the seaboard, from two to 
three hours’ times elapses before the train gets 
under way again. With the tunnel there will be 
less than an hour’s delay.” 


Months have been taken up in the comple- 
tion of plans, many of which were discarded 
in the end as useless. “Meanwhile, test holes 
were being sunk at short intervals across the 
bed of the river and down to bed rock, com- 
plete records being kept of the strata forma- 
tions. With all the conditions known and 
figures and estimates made, the final plans 
were decided on in the summer of 1906.” 
These plans provided for a “double-barreled” 
tunnel of steel and concrete through which 
trains are to be run by electricity. Men will 
not be compelled to labor under the high pres- 
sure required in shield-driven tunnels, where 
workmen are frequently overcome by the 
pressure of air which is necessary in the 
shields to prevent the inrush of water from 
above. There the air pressure must be slightly 
greater than the pressure of water on the bot- 
tom of the river, and the strongest men can 


labor only three hours at a time in the pressure 
of three atmospheres, and sometimes as high 
as fifty pounds to the square inch. 


“No men will work below the bed of the river 


until the great tubes are in place. Then, and 
only then, will they enter the steel tubes to do 
their work. Until this part of the undertaking 
is completed very much of the work will be done 
in the open air, above the surface of the river; 
but even with the freedom of light and air, there 
are adverse conditions requiring constant vigi- 
lance of the engineer and his assistants. 

“To understand clearly the marked difference 
in the new tunnels, let us consider first the con- 
struction of the main or subaqueous section, the 
portion under the river, which is decidedly the 
most interesting feature of the enterprise. 

“The river along the water-front of Detroit is 
about one-half of a mile wide, and the section 
of the tunnel under the stream will be 2,622 feet 
long. The depth of the river varies from 20 to 
48 feet, and the current is swift. Instead of the 
tunnel being bored through rock and clay and 
slimy sand many feet below the river bed, a wide 
and deep trench is being excavated, and the great 
steel tubes, now being built up in sections at the 
shipyard of the Great Lakes Engineering Com- 
pany, will be lowered into the trench. The prob- 
lems to overcome, the difficulties arising from 
the intricate processes of lowering and adjusting 
the huge sections in exactly the right position, 
the joining of the sections so as to be absolutely 
watertight, and the covering of the tubes with 
concrete, are the principal features of the under- 
taking, and when at last it is completed a new 
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chapter in tunnel building will have been written 
for filing away in the archives of the engineering 
worid. 

“The building of the steel tubes is a task of 
the first magnitude. Made up from plates of 
steel, three-eighths of an inch thick, the sections 
are 23 feet in diameter and 260 feet long. At in- 
tervals of 11% feet on the outside of the tubes 
there are transverse diaphragms which strengthen 
the tunnel and divide into sections the space to 
be filled with concrete. The sections are built 
on land at the engineering works, 48 miles away, 
and the means employed to convey the heavy 
mass of steel to the tunnel are both simple and 
ingenious. As the sections are required in the 
tunnel work, they are riveted together in pairs, 
the ends are ‘plugged’ and made watertight, then 
they are launched into the river, and by tugs and 
heavy hawsers are towed down stream to where 
the gangs of men are ready to sink them in place 
The scows that are used in lowering the heavy 
steel tubes are securely anchored and as im- 
mobile as it is possible to make them in the swift 
current, with the surface of the river constantly 
churned into swells by many passing steamers. 
To this end, 25-ton blocks of concrete are used 
Four of these blocks, one for each scow, are cast 
in the river upstream from the scows and at- 
tached by chains and hawsers. 

“When the floating tubes are placed exactly 
over their intended resting place and everything 
is ready for the lowering, water is admitted to 
the tubes, and, as they gradually fill, they settle 
by the law of gravitation until they rest on the 
firm supports of piling. In this operation the 
highest engineering skill is called into use, so 
that the great mass of steel will rest exactly in 
its proper place, with the utmost precision, so 
that the tubes will be in alignment with the sec- 
tions previously put in place, and also that each 
of the external diaphragms will rest on the beam 
intended for it. As an aid in this operation, each 
pair of tubes is provided with a detachable up 
right at each end, firmly braced to the tube, and 
of sufficient length to indicate the position of the 
tube when sinking. These uprights will serve, 
after the sections of tube are sunk, in the ad- 
justment of their position laterally, and, there- 
fore, extend above the water about 1o feet when 
the tubes are in place. 

“After the tubes are adjusted laterally to their 
correct position, there is much fine work for 
divers to do, the work that means so much. Upon 
them devolves the responsibility of the joints 
which connect the great twin tubes. Working 
way down in the depths of the open trench, with 
nearly 80 feet of water over them, the divers 
crawl along under the tubes and examine care- 
fully all bearings of the diaphragms on the beams 
of the piling and, where needed, insert shim plates 
of the proper thickness, to produce exact bear- 
ings. The next operation is to bolt the huge sec- 
tions together, so that the joints will be abso- 
lutely watertight, and the accomplishment of this 
reflects the greatest skill.” 


Each tube, when built, is provided with a 
“sleeve” at one end, which can be slipped over 
the end of the tube previously sunk. This 
sleeve is made with a flange that is bolted to 
a corresponding flange on the adjoining tube, 
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a rubber gasket being placed between them. 
A similar gasket is fitted in the inner end of 
the sleeve bearing up against the edge of the 
other tube. With the sleeve and gasket in 
place, the divers bolt up the flanges. The 
tubes, even when resting on secure foundations 
and bolted together with perfectly tight joints, 
are still far from complete. They must have a 
thick covering of concrete to protect them 
from the destructive effects of water and also 
to make them more sound and rigid. Yet the 
steel tubes that were lowered so carefully be- 
low the bed of the river are only the shields 
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within which tunnel tubes are formed. The 
steel shields are the waterproofing of the tun- 
nel tubes within, and the concrete covering is 
but the foundation and encompassing mass of 
stone to give an additional measure of rigidity 
and strength to the tunnel. The tunnels proper 
are the twenty inch thick rings of concrete 
built within the rounded forms of the steel 
tubes and are of sufficient strength to meet all 
stress and strains of the heaviest trains pass- 
ing through the tunnel. The work will cost 
what is considered the relatively small sum of 
eight million dollars. 


HOW DO WE DISTINGUISH THE DIRECTION OF A 
SOUND 


“440 eminent a physicist as Lord Ray- 
leigh has just undertaken to 
prove that our knowledge of 
sound is quite rudimentary. 
Sound is an experience upon 
which we generalize too hastily, 

he thinks, for we know far less about it than 
we know of, say, heat or light. Let us ask, at 
the outset: How do we distinguish the direc- 
tion of sound, that is, how do we perceive it? 

That is a question to which many people 
might reply that we do not perceive it or that, 
in certain circumstances, at any rate, they find 
it very difficult to do so. The mechanism by 
means of which the ear and the brain locate 
sound has been very little considered. The 
methods of the eye are very easy to come at be- 
cause the eye is furnished with a crystalline 
lens which focuses a bundle of rays of light on 
the retina, just as a photographic lens focuses 
them on a sensitive plate. But it is able to do 
so because the diameter of the eye lens is many 
times greater than the wave length of the 
light rays, whereas in the case of sound waves 
the waves are very much larger than the diam- 
eter of the passages of the ear. The waves 
of sound issuing from a man’s mouth are 
about eight feet long—that is to say, from 
crest to crest. 

The clue to the problem lies in the fact that 
a person who is entirely deaf in one ear can 
not locate the direction of sound. It is by 
virtue of hearing with two ears that we are 
able to do so. The explanation is not, how- 
ever, so simple as it appears. In certain cases 
the sound waves (or impulses of compression 
and rarefaction) reaching one ear before the 
other, enable the hearer to detect the origin 


of the sound by a difference in intensity. But 
as the distance round the head from one ear 
to the other is only about one foot, the very 
slight difference of intensity will answer only 
for instances when the sound is a high note, 
and the sound waves are consequently short. 
When the note is low and the waves are 
long—let us say, as low as ninety-six vibra- 
tions or waves a second—the difference of in- 
tensity at the two ears amounts only to one 
part in five hundred. It is hard to believe 
that a difference of intensity so small as that 
would enable the brain to say whether the 
sound was reaching the right ear or the left 
ear first. When, therefore, we are consider- 
ing the question of low notes another explana- 
tion has to be sought. Lord Rayleigh has 
lately shown valid reason for supposing that in 
such cases the ears detect a difference in the 
quality of the sound which is called a phase- 
difference. If the source of sound is situated 
on the right, then owing to the finite speed at 
which sound travels any particular wave of 
compression will reach the right ear soonest. 
It has to travel about a foot further before it 
reaches the left ear. Hence there must in 
general be a difference of phase in the sound 
waves at the two ears; if the crest of the wave 
reaches the right ear then it must be some 
point on the trough of the wave which is at 
the same instant reaching the left ear. One 
of the consequences of accepting this explana- 
tion is that the sound wave does not stop at 
the drum of the ear but goes on vibrating 
along the nerve. This inference will encourage 
all believers in what is called musical therapy 
for it suggests new methods of attacking some 
nerve ailments, perhaps some mental disorders. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION 


OF A BATTLESHIP 


architecture has controversy 

raged so fiercely as it rages now 

among expert constructors on 

such subjects as battleship speed, 

battleship armament and _ battle- 
ship displacement. More than one eminent 
authority insists that battleships should be 
built to attain speed while others tell us that 
speed should be subordinated to other factors 
of efficiency—armament, for instance. On the 
subject of armament, again, some experts 
maintain that the “all big gun” battleship— 
one equipped with twelve inch guns exclusive- 
ly—is a fallacy because a sea fight is necessa- 
rily determined at close range, where guns of 
six inch and eight inch caliber ought to come 
into play. Next we have the “enduring mobil- 
ity” school—the experts who think a battleship 
should be built with a capacity to remain at 
sea for the longest possible time without put- 
ting in to coal. The word mobility, as defined 
by the naval expert of Blackwood’s, means 
capacity of being moved, and the term “endur- 


ing mobility” is used to denote the sea-keeping 
capacity of a battleship, which includes capac- 
ity both as to time and space—“the distance 
which can be traversed as well as the length 
































SECTION OF A BIG BATTLESHIP 


This illustrates the outer skin and its relation, to 
the inner skin. The line AA and BB as traced shows 
the number of skins to be pierced before the vitals 
of the ship are reached. 


of time in motion.” Mobility must not be con- 
founded with speed, and many experts say one 
must be sacrificed to the other. 

Without, however, entering into the techni- 
cal discussions which now befog the naval 
strategist, tactician and battleship constructor, 
it is easy enough to set down some elementary 
factors as given by that most distinguished of 
naval constructors, Edward L. Attwood, lec- 
turer on naval architecture in the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich. 

As everyone is aware, battleships are heavily 
armored and armed and possess speed which 
is moderate compared with that obtained by 
most cruisers of the same age. One distinctive 
feature of the construction of battleships is 
the provision of an inner skin up to what is 
called the protective deck. Reference to the 
diagrams will elucidate these details. The in- 
ner skin is some three or four feet in at the 
middle line, the depth being somewhat less up 
to the bilge, and it is continued up to the pro- 
tective deck in the form of a vertical bulkhead. 
There is, in addition, the inner coal bunker 
bulkhead, so that at the side and bilge, at the 
lines AA and BB, there are three skins to 
pierce before a vital portion of the ship is 
reached. At the bottom there are only two 
skins to pierce. This arrangement is impor- 
tant in view of the possibility of being 
rammed or receiving other damage under 
water. 

A double bottom is valuable as providing an 
inner skin in the event of damage to the outer 
bottom and it is always subdivided into a num- 
ber of watertight compartments so as to local- 
ize any damage that might occur. A part of 
the space is conveniently arranged for the 
stowage of fresh water, forming the boiler 
reserve feed. Any of the double compart- 
ments can be flooded to correct heel or trim 
caused by damage. 

The three methods of attack which a battle- 
ship may have to withstand are ramming, tor- 
pedo attack, mine attack and gun fire. The 
two former would cause damage principally at 
and below the water line and the only protec- 
tion that can be afforded is the extensive 
watertight subdivision. For protection against 
gunfire armor plates are provided over as 
great an area in the vessel as practicable. 
These armor plates are in most cases backed 
up by coal and thick decks. The parts not 











protected by armor are minutely subdivided in 
the neighborhood of the waterline in order to 
localize damage as far as possible. Thick 
decks, both above and below water, are also 
employed for purposes of protection. 

A large proportion of the weight set aside 
for protection in modern battleships is neces- 
sary for the protection of the armament. Thus 
in a relatively recent battleship the total weight 
provided for protection was 4,335 tons and 
this was divided as follows: 

Armor and deck protection to hull for the 
preservation of buoyancy and stability, 2,875 
tons. Protection to armament as barbettes and 
casemates (not including gun shields), 1,460 
tons. 

This shows that in this case about one-third 
the available weight was devoted to the pro- 
tection of the armament and two-thirds to the 
ship. This brings us to the factor of armor 
itself. 

The resistance of armor to penetration may 

be compared with the penetration of wrought 
iron as found by some empirical formula. 
There are a number of these formulas, the one 
most often used being that obtained by the 
eminent gunnery expert Captain Tresidder, 
which makes the “figure of merit” of armor 
the product of such factors as the thickness of 
wrought iron in inches, the striking velocity of 
a projectile in feet per second, the caliber of 
shot in inches and the weight of shot in 
pounds. It is the ratio of the thickness of 
wrought iron as found by the consideration of 
such factors to the thickness of the armor 
plate tried that is termed the figure of merit. 
To quote :* 
_ “A compound armor plate consists of a wrought 
iron plate artificially attached to a steel face of 
about half its own thickness, the result being a 
plate with hardness of steel on the face by which 
projectiles are broken up, and toughness of 
wrought iron at the back which prevents crack- 
ing taking place. As first made this armor had 
a figure of merit of about 11%4, but improvements 
in manufacture brought up the ratio to 1.7. In 
France all steel plates were used, but experiments 
showed that this material was lacking in tough- 
ness and trouble was caused by the spontaneous 
cracking of plates. 

“In subsequent ships armor made by the Har- 
vey process was used. This armor is estimated 
to have a figure of merit of about 2, as against 
1.7 for compound armor. The development of 
armor piercing projectiles of forged steel was the 
cause of this improvement in armor manufacture. 
In the Harvey process an all-steel plate is used, 
and the face is cemented, that is, animal charcoal 
is placed next the face of the plate (two plates 
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SUPPORT TO ARMOR 


It is seldom the case that a battleship has to depend 
solely upon the thickness of the armor at any one 
point for protection. The girders and the teak as 
arranged here add an element of defense against 
projectiles, 


being usually dealt with together, face to face) 
and the whole is covered in with bricks and run 
into a gas furnace where it remains two or three 
weeks, seven days or so being allowed for cooling. 
In this way the proportion of carbon on the face 
is increased and the front is then capable of being 
hardened. The object to be attained was 
a steel plate without welds having such a pro- 
portion of carbon in the surface that water cool- 
ing would produce a very hard face. As the 
thickness of the hard steel is practically constant 
for all thicknesses of plate, it follows that thin 
plates obtain relatively higher values of the figure 
of merit than thicker plates. That is, a 12-inch 
plate is not twice as good as a 6-inch plate. 

“The Harvey process of manufacturing armor 
was soon superseded by the Krupp process. The 
steel for this process has a high tensile strength, 
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OUTBOARD PROFILE OF BATTLESHIP 


In the ship shown above there is very thick protection at the water line which is extended up to the 
battery, but this scheme is said by many naval experts in England to be cumbersome because the ship is 


overweighted. 


approaching fifty tons per square inch, and con- 
tains small proportions of nickel, chromium and 
manganese. Plates above four inches are ce- 
mented and are termed K.C., or Krupp cemented. 
Plates four inches and below are not cemented. 
These are termed K.N.C., or Krupp non-cement- 
ed. For K.C. plates the cementation is carried 
out in a similar manner to that of the Harvey 
process, but in the final face hardening the plate 
is not heated bodily as in the Harvey process, 
but the heat is graduated from the 
face to the back. After heating the 
plate is placed under the cold water 
douche.” 





but that is a branch of the subject aside from 
the present purpose. It is sufficient to say 
that steel cast projectiles of the latest make 
combine the two features in an astonishing 
way, giving a steel able to penetrate both 
Krupp cemented and non-cemented armor and 
which at the same time carries a charge suffi- 
cient to burst the shell after penetration. 

By this time the makers of ar- 
OF thor defenses for battleships were 
spurred to renewed endeavor. One 
result is the production of a shield 
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In the meantime the increased 5 we for gun mountings. One of these 
area of a ship’s side that could be —p}q*= shields, six inches in thickness, was 
covered with the new armor — f - attacked by a 4.7 inch armor-pierc- 
which naturally could be made dj O ; ing shell, fired at a velocity of 
thinner without sacrifice of effi- ‘ao 017/49 about 2,100 foot seconds, and it 
ciency—led to naval gunners de- ' i | ele » successfully resisted the projectile. 
manding a projectile capable of 4 = ze z| A six-inch common shell was next 
piercing a-certain thickness of }----l 9i-+| fired at the same plate with a ve- 
armor and yet having an explosive j By < jo <| locity of 2,035 foot seconds, the 
charge sufficient to burst the pro- “%, “1O} fe 4 : striking energy being about 2,875 
jectile after penetration. The prob- |” 74M\ foot tons. This merely made a 
lem set to the steel makers, there- +L “TK. Y slight indentation about an inch 
fore, was to produce a shell strong ~ [J Y deep. A lyddite shell of the same 





enough not to break up on impact 
and yet to have a cavity sufficiently 
large to take a bursting charge of 
from four per cent. to six per cent. 
of the total weight. A steel of re- 
markable and apparently antagon- 
istic qualities was needed. If the metal were 
too soft it would fail to penetrate the hard 
cemented face of the armor. If it were too 
hard it would be brittle and would fly to 
pieces without piercing the plate. Naturally, 
the chemists, or explosive experts, had a great 
deal to do in working out the whole problem, 
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SUPPORT TO ARMOR 


is run out- 
side the armor proper to 
deaden the shock of im- 
pact of a projectile. 


caliber and with the same velocity 
and striking energy, was next fired 
at the same shield, the result being 
similar to that of the last men- 
tioned round. Finally, the plate 
was attacked by a six inch armor- 
piercing shell, fired with a velocity of 2,039 
foot seconds, and having 2,880 foot tons of 
striking energy. This effected perforation, 
though it is believed the projectile burst on the 
outside of the plate. A Krupp cemented 4% 
inch plate broke up under similar tests. 

The armor plate makers deemed it high time 





ARMOR PROTECTION OF 


In the battleship designed above the shaded lines 
the vitals of the ship up to the main deck. The big 


result known among experts as “soft nose.” 


barbettes, are protected by plates of extreme trickness. 


VARYING TITICKNESSES 
represent armor plates. The heaviest plates cover 


guns are in hoods but the heaviest guns of all, in the 
The thinner plates fore and aft tend to the 
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ARMOR OF A BIG BRITISH BATTLESHIP 


It will be observed that the thick armor runs from barbette to barbette, the water line protection be- 
ing extended upward to an unusual height. This idea has been applied to the new Dreadnought type. 


to take up this challenge but it is claimed by 
projectile makers that they are far ahead of 
this “game,” naval constructors inclining gen- 
erally to agree with them. The latest develop- 
ment is a projectile which, while piercing the 
armor, does not deal death and destruction to 
gun crews and is not intended to do so. The 
purpose of the projectile is to disseminate suf- 
focating gases. The Japanese government is 
declared by Admiral Germinet, of the French 
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NATURE OF SUPPORT TO NINE INCH 
ARMOR 


It will be noticed that the armor protection in this 
battleship is uniform in thickness from the main deck 
to the middle deck. This is a British battleship but 
the details have been adopted in our recent units, 


Mediterranean squadron, to possess the secret 
of a process which hurls an armor piercing 
projectile some miles, the explosion of impact 
releasing exhalations which suffocate in three 
minutes, 

We come finally to the question of arma- 
ment. The dominant school of naval construc- 
tion in both the British and the United States 
services is “the all big gun battleship,” which 
means a war vessel of a kind unprecedented 
until within a most recent period. The object 
of the naval constructor of this school is to 
have the biggest battleship in the world and 
the fastest mainly because she is the biggest. 
She is armed on the entirely novel principle 
of giving her guns only of the largest caliber 
now mounted in the navy—that is, twelve inch 
—and suppressing her secondary armament 
altogether, giving her at most a special arma- 
ment of some twenty-seven twelve pounder 
quick firing guns for defence against torpedo 
craft. These characteristics are one and all 
condemned by one expert or another of the 
rival school. That most distinguished of naval 
experts, Captain Mahan, has reached conclu- 
sions which may be summarized thus: 


“1, That in designing battleships of a certain 
displacement we’ are never justified in increasing 
the speed, within reasonable limits, at the expense 
of | the equivalent weight in gun-power. 

“2, That we are not justified in substituting 
heavy turret guns, such as 12-inch, for the equiv- 
alent weight of the usual intermediate guns, 6- 
inch, etc. In other words, that the all-big-gun 
ship is a mistake. 

“3. That, considering the necessary limit of 
expenditures, and the requirements of a Navy, 
with wide naval responsibility, we should not ma- 
terially increase the size of the ships now being 
designed.” 


Considering, however, that our object in 
designing a battleship is that she may be able 
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material damage upon the all-big gun, one cal- 
iber ships of our enemies, or upon the crews 
manning their batteries. The following facts, 
adds this authority, should be clearly under- 
stood. 


“1, Turrets are now, for the first time, being 
designed that are practically invulnerable to all 
except heavy projectiles. Instead of having sight- 
ing-hoods on the turret roof, where sights, point- 
ers, and ‘officers are exposed to disabiement (as 
frequently happened on the Russian ships) there 
will be prismatic sights, projecting laterally from 
the gun trunnions, through small holes in the 
side walls of the turret, and the gun-ports will be 
protected by 8-inch armor plates, so arranged that 
no fragments of shells can enter the turrets. 

“2. Qn the proposed all-big-gun ships the 
heavy armor belt will be about 8 feet above the 
water-line and extending from end to end. The 
conning-tower, barbettes, etc., will be of heavy 
armor; and there being no intermediate battery 
(which could not be protected by heavy armor, 
on account of its extent), it follows that in battle 
all of the gunnery personnel, except the small, 
single fire-control party aloft, will be behind 
heavy armor, and that, therefore, neither the 
ship nor her personnel can be materially injured 
by small caliber guns.” 
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SECTION OF ROYAL SOVEREIGN 


This apttietip belongs to the British navy and is 
noteworth ny because of the number of skins that must 
be pierced to reach a vital spot. The lines AA and 
BB ete f reveal that at the side and bilge a 
+ ay 4 must go through three series of defenses 
efore it can jeopardize the ship. At the bottom 
there are only two skins to pierce. 


SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 


to meet those of our possible enemies upon at 
least equal terms, it seems evident to that able 
American expert, Lieutenant-Commander W. 
S. Sims, that it would be extremely unwise to 
equip our new ships with a large number of 
small guns that are incapable of inflicting 
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ARMOR AND THE WATER LINE 


In the battleship of which a section is here shown, 
the Harvey armor is thickened at the water line above 
and below while a thinner plate is run up to the 
main deck. Teak backs up the thick plate while coal 
bunkers are worked for additional protection behind 
the nickel steel. 


All that can be said on the subject of the 
immediate future of battleships necessarily de- 
pends upon what the art of the projectile 
maker may bring forth. It is affrmed that the 
Japanese government is in possession of a 
secret formula for the manufacture of projec- 
tiles sufficiently penetrative to go through the 
thickest plate made at a very long range. This 
is rumor but it is said to have foundation. The 
armor plate question is further involved in the 
steel making process itself. Armor is as likely 
as any other product of the steel maker to con- 
tain blow holes. The blow hole is tested for 
at all stages of the building of a ship. But its 
absence in any plate can never be absolutely 
guaranteed. Quite recently there has been ex- 
ploited a process—still secret—for the manu- 
facture of the steel plate absolutely free from 
blow holes. Could such a plate be made the 
armor plate problem would pdesent a new 
phase. 
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SIR RAY LANKESTER ON THE WAY TO MAKE SCIENCE “EASY” 


RN animated discussion has been in 
progress for some time »among 
European physicists, chemists and 
biologists as to whether science 
fails to obtain the attention of 
the public and to arouse intelli- 
gent interest owing to the obscure language 
which experts seem to love. Some specialists 
contend that the fault lies with the average 
man who is too frivolous to bother about fol- 
lowing carefully the words addressed to him 
and, moreover, has never learned the A B C 
of science at school. Even if he had, recent 
discoveries have so completely superseded the 
physics, chemistry, biology and therapy of a 
generation ago that all science tends to get 
above the heads of even the well educated. Is 
there no way to make the new science “easy” 
in the sense of rendering it intelligible to the 
intelligent? It is certainly the case, as Profes- 
sor Turner, the Oxford astronomer, points 
out, that a popular lecturer could tell his audi- 
tors a good deal more in an hour if they 
already had the elements of his subject at their 
fingers’ ends then he can under the existing 
state of neglect of education in the natural 
sciences. “That, however,” says Sir Ray Lan- 
kester, himself one of the most prilliant of 
popularizers of science, “seems to be obvious 
enough and does not touch the real question.” 
He adds in London Nature: 


“I have had a long experience, both in lectur- 
ing myself and in assisting in the training of 
‘others to lecture and also to inform the unin- 
structed public by means of museum-labels and 
popular notes. It seems to me that there are a 
large number of men who, even though capable 
of expressing themselves clearly under usual cir- 
cumstances, yet fail to do so when trying to ex- 
pound or to teach, in consequence of three dis- 
tinct faults, any one of which is enough to render 
their discourse or writing hopelessly obscure to 
‘the man in the street.’ These are, first, a kind of 
pride in using special terms and modes of expres- 
sion which infatuates the lecturer or writer, and 
leads him, without reflection, to an attitude of 
mind expressed by saying, “That is the correct 
statement about this matter, short and true. If 
you don’t understand it, there are others who can. 
You can leave it alone; it is not worth my while 
to spend time and trouble to explain further; it 
is for you to give yourselves the troubl2 to find 
out what I mean.’ The second fault is « real in- 
capacity (which occurs in many learned men) to 
realize the state of mind of the uninstructed man, 
woman, or child who eagerly desires to be in- 
structed: this is want of imagination and want of 
sympathy. There is no cure for those who fail 
as teachers for either of these two reasons.” 
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The third fault is much more general and 
the most sympathetic lecturers and scientific 
writers—but more especially lecturers—often 
suffer from it. It consists in the attempt to 
tell audience or reader too much—vastly too 
much—in the limit of one hour or within the 
space of a few lines or pages: 


“I have heard a distinguished discoverer, an 
eloquent and able man, try to tell a completely 
ignorant audience in one hour the results of years 
of experiment and work by many men on the 
electrical currents observed in nerves. The audi- 
ence did not know what is meant by an electrical 
current, nor anything about nerves, nor a single 
one of the technical terms necessarily used by the 
lecturer. The task was an impossible one. In 
six lectures it might have been accomplished, and 
great delight and increase of understanding af- 
forded to the listeners instead of perplexity and a 
sense of their own incapacity and the hopeless 
obscurity of science. That, I am convinced, is 
the real trouble, viz., the attempt to tell too much 
in a short time, the failure by the lecturer to ar- 
range his exposition in a series of well-consid- 
ered, definite steps, each exciting the desire to 
know more, and each given sufficient time and 
experimental illustration or pictorial demonstra- 
tion to lodge its meaning and value safely and 
soundly in the tender brain of the ignorant but 
willing listener. I am convinced that there is in 
very many lecturers a tendency to try to crowd 
and compress into one lecture what should occupy 
ten—if the willing and intelligent but ignorant 
listener is to feel happy and is really to under- 
stand what is said and done for his instruction. 
A special difficulty also arises from the fact that 
the lecturer often feels himself called upon to ad- 
dress and to say something to those among the 
audience who already know a good deal about 
his subject, as well as to make things clear to 
those who are absolute novices.” 


Some persons interested in science have 
made this discussion the opportunity for at- 
tacking on the one hand the English language 
and on the other the use of special terms ap- 
plied by men of science to special things and 
special processes. But, says Sir Ray Lankes- 
ter’ 


“The creation of special names to distinguish 
things not distinguished from one another in 
common speech is a necessity. It cannot be 
avoided. It is mere impatience and temper to 
call the names and terms which are necessary as 
‘counters of thought’ jargon. No doubt there 
may be in some lecturers and writers a tendency 
to excessive use of special terms and names, but 
the real trouble in the matter arises from the 
too rapid thrusting of a large number cf such un- 
familiar words upon an untrained audience. If 
new words are introduced in moderation they can 
be assimilated. They cannot be dispensed with 
altogether.” 
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AIL to a new Poet! John G. Nei- 

hardt’s first book of verse (A 

Bundle of Myrrh. The Outing 

Company) is one of the poetic 

events of the year, notable alike 

; for achievement and promise. He 

is not yet a 5 grest poet. He is haunted by memo- 

ries of Whitman, and some of his poems are only 

feeble echoes of Jack London’s tales. Primal lusts 

and passions stir him; yet he is not unsophisti- 

cated. One mood predominates, which, perhaps, 

lends unity to this book; but there are unzeces- 

sary repetitions,—especially the author’s constant 

references to “fingertips,” feverish and other- 

wise, are too numerous for the comfort of the 

reader. For all his limitations, he has good red 

blood and music and youth. We quote a poem 

not entirely original in conception, but strikingly 

individual in treatment. It is the old story of 
love’s reincarnation: 


RECOGNITION 
By Joun G. NEIHarDT 


What far-hurled cry is this—what subtle shout 
That drives the winter of my spirit out 

With trumpets and the cymbaled joy of spring? 
No more am I the shivering beggared thing 
That dreamed of summer in a bed of snow! 
Hark how the scarlet trumpets madly blow 

A glad delirious riot of sweet sound! 


O I have found 

At last the soul I lost so long ago 

In Thessaly, where Peneus’ waters flow! 

For thou wert Lais, and of yore ’twas thus 

That thou didst speak to me—Hippolochus! 
And I have not forgot. 


Still dreaming of the old impassioned spot, 

I passed through many pangful births in Time, 
Weaving in many tongues the aching rhyme 
‘That groped about and cried for thee in vain! 
Cf many deaths I passed the gates of pain; 
And down to many hells the bitter ways 

I trod, still seeking for the ancient days. 
Through many lands in many women’s eyes 

I longed to overtake thee with surprise. 


O the long ages that I sought for thee! 

Hast thou kept pure the ancient drink for mer 
Who touched with careless lips my goblet’s brim, 
Daring to dream the vintage was for him? 
Half jealous of those lips of dust am I. 


O let us journey back to Thessaly, 

And from fain echoes build the olden song! 
Hast thou forgotten, through these ages long, 
The tinkle of the sheep-bells and the shrill 
Glad oaten reeds of shepherds on the hill? 
Our days of sultry passion and the nights 
That flashed the dizzy lightning of delights? 


At last I feel again thy finger-tips! 

Be as a purple grape upon my lips, 

Made sweet with dew of dreams, 
mine! 

O let me drink the sweet forbidden wine 

Crushed out with bruising kisses! Death is near, 

And I shall lose thee once again, my cear! 

The dust of ages chokes me! Quick! the wine! 

Lift up the goblet of thy lips to mine! 

The bony Terror! Hark his muffled drums !— 

Let us be drunken when the victor comes! 


and _ wholly 


Many imaginative must have 
enced the emotions that prompted the following 
poem, one of the most human in the collection: 


THE LYRIC NIGHT. 

By Joun G. NEIHARDT 
O Girl, if you could die before the dawn 
Makes shoddy this the garment of our dream, 
Above your shapely form of chiseled ice 
I could weep tears of gladness, seeing how 
The bitter freeze of death had chastened you! 


youths experi- 


Rut day will come a-knocking at the blinds, 
Flooding the secret nooks of our delight, 

And all the gaud and tinsel of this dream 
Which now seems gold, shall be a mockery! 
The night lamp’s glow, conniving at our joy, 
Shall struggle vainly with the virile Dawn, 
Sending you a loathsome odor from its grease! 
And you and I—immortal seeming now 

Upon the charmed Olympus of this couch— 
Shall groan to feel our putrid life-in-death! 


O I could smile upon you here in death, 

For Death is chaste and wise and very kind; 
But my soul aches that it must see you walk 
To-morrow in the vulgar gaze of Day, 
Lifelike, yet dead to what you were. 

Kiss me again before the stars snuff out! 
Once more before the lyric Night be lost 
Amid the prosy droning of the Day! 


A different mood is portrayed in one of the 
last poems in the volume. The poet here turns 
from the flesh to the spirit: 


THE LAST ALTAR 
By Joun G. NEIHARDT 
Erewhile from out the lightning flare of passion 
I saw huge visions flung athwart the gloom; 
I built me altars after pagan fashion 
And of mine hours I made a hecatacomb. 


I wrought weird gods of night-stuff and of fancy; 
I sought their hidden faces for my law: 

My days and nights were filled with necromancy, 
And an Olympian awe. 


O many a night has seen my riot candles, 

And heard the drunken revels of my feast, 

Till Dawn waked up the blue with burning 
sandals 

And made me curse the east! 
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For my faith was the faith of dusk and riot, 
The faith of fevered blood and selfish lust; 
Until I learned that love is cool and quiet 

And not akin to dust. 


For once as in Apocalyptic vision, 

Above my smoking altars did I see 

My god’s face, veilless, ugly with derision— 
The shameless, magnified, projected—Me! 
And I have left mine ancient fanes to crumble, 
And I have hurled my false gods from the sky; 
1 wish to grasp the joy of being humble, 

To build great Love an altar ere I die. 

The “Bentztown Bard” (Folger McKinsey) oc- 
cupies a peculiar niche upon the Parnassus of 
contemporary America. He is a genuine poet 
of the people; and his fugitive verses that have 
appeared at various times in the columns of the 
Baltimore Sun have been issued in book form 
(The Rose of the Old Régime. Doxey Book Shop 
Company, Baltimore and London) in response 
to a popular demand that was a revelation to the 
poet himself. Mr. McKinsey ascribes his suc- 
cess to “the homespun individuality, the obvious 
candor and sincerity” of his work. The standards 
of criticism vary with each age and it is purely 
a matter of speculation whether “The Bentztown 
Bard” will take a permanent, if humble, place 
among American poets. We should rot be sur- 


prised if some of the songs of the poet-journalist 
should sing themselves into the heart of his gen- 


eration. The development of periodical literature 
is such that we must look to the newspaper even 
more than the magazine for the first trill of a new 
poet. We quote the initial poem in Mr. McKin- 
sey’s book, a charming and characteristic specimen 
of his peculiar endowment: 


A ROSE OF THE OLD REGIME 
By Fotcer McKinsey 

I saw her last night in a portrait, a rose of the old 
régime, 

Who grew in the quiet gardens that sloped to the 
Severn stream. 

She had danced with the early Gov’nors, and 
danced on the hearts that sleep 

Where the shadows of St. Ann’s wander and the 
leaves of the myrtle creep— 

A dame of the dear old revels, when out of the 
golden morn 

The hunters same at the echo and the hounds at 
the call of the horn! 


I saw her last night in an album, with cheeks of 
the cherries ripe, 

As she smiled from the eerie shadows of an old 
daguerreotype; 

I fancy her bright eyes twinkled, I’m sure that 
her shoulders fair 

Shrugged once or twice, and a ripple of sunshine 
wavered her hair; 

And once I thought as I watched her, 
from her frame in a dream 

To dance in the gentle dances of the days of the 
old régime. 


she stepped 
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Then, out of her frame there followed, in shadows 
and shapes of song, 

A bevy of bright young beauties, a gay and a 
gallant throng. 

They trooped through the antique mansions of 
Stewart and Paca and Chase, 

The halls of the stately Carrolls, and off through 
the market place, 

And out to the hills and meadows, and down to 
the Severn side, 

Then back again to the album where the dear 
dead portraits hide. 


I saw her last night in her marvel of beauty and 
girlish bloom, 

This rose who is ‘dust where the roses swing 
sweet o’er her little tomb. 

I thought that her lips were singing, and somehow 
a nameless bliss 

Thrilled mine as I lifted her lips in the frame 
unto my own to kiss; 

And somehow I felt her dancing in the dance of 
a deathless dream, 

As she danced on the hearts of her 
rose of the old régime! 


lovers—a 


Blow, bugles of morn, o’er the Severn! the hunt- 
ers are off to the call; 

They will dance tonight in the revel of love at 
the Gov’nor’s ball, 

And the glasses will gleam on the lowboy, the 
starlight will gleam in the eyes 

Of maidens whose cheeks are like roses of velvet 
in April skies; 

And some day under the shadow of old St. Ann’s 

they will rest, 

When dancers and dreamers are ashes and roses 

bloom over the breast! 


I saw her last night in an album, a rose of the old 
régime, 

Who grew in the quiet gardens that sloped to the 
Severn stream: 

Wherever I go in my dreaming, wherever I follow 
the throng, 

She floats like a gleam in the shadows, she sings 
like an echo of song. 

Oh, would I had been of the lovers who sleep 
in the shadows apart, 

And had known the sweet joy of her dancing, 
though she danced on the brim of my heart! 


The prodigal son plays an important part in 
the New Testament. The writers of this day, it 
seems, are more interested in prodigal daughters. 
Here is the poet of Bentztown’s contribution to 
this eternal subject, differing somewhat from his 
usual vein: 


THE RETURN OF THE MAGDALEN 
By Fotcer McKinsey 

Babylon is beautiful and Babylon is fair, 

And I have drunk the poison of the red wine 
flowing there; 

I wear the scarlet garments and I wear the scarlet 
sin— 

Will mother see the scarlet of my bleeding heart 
within? 

Oh, if I knock tomorrow, or if I knock today, 

What shall the echoes answer me why come the 
weary way? 
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Babylon was wonderful to tempt me with its 


gleam, 

In all the golden glory of a wayward girlhooa 
dream; 

The wine was like the morning and the gilded 
streets were fine, 

And many praised my nonchalance, and many 
poured the wine— 

But I have worn the garments of the glitter all 
in vain; 

It’s, oh, the little home again, the little home 
again! 


Babylon was magical for tempting of the feet, 

When I who as the roses went, so simple and so 
sweet ! 

Babylon is burning and my soul is in the flame— 

Oh, give me back, ye cities, all ye stole of my 
good name, 

And give me back the roses of the childhood that 
is dead 

For these, the tinsel roses, that have pricked me 
till I bled. 


Babylon was marvelous, but how I flee its gate, 

With all the wailing way a wind of echo calling 
hate! 

And I am at the little door and I am fain to 
knock, 

And I am fain to be her child who reared me 
with her flock! 

Oh, mother, mother, hear my cry! I’m fearful to 
come in, 

For scarlet of the cloak I wear and scarlet of my 
sin! 


“Babylon has ruined her—'twas not her fault, I 
know,” 

A mother by the humble hearth made moan in 
accents low; 

“The wine upon her lips was false, the tempters 
bore her on 

To taste the gilded ecstasy, to drink the devil’s 


dawn. 

Oh, I have waited long for her, and I shall let 
her in 

With all her scarlet garments on and all her 
scarlet sin!” 


i 
O Babylon, dead Babylon, the wanderer at the 


door 
Grew in that moment beautiful as she had been 
before! 
The < me fallen from her like a shadow in the 
ight, 
A hand of love is round her and her scarlet robe 
is white— 


For she has knocked and entered, and a little 
child at rest 

Is dreaming back her childhood on a sweet old 
mother-breast ! 

The tenderest and strongest emotion, a mother’s 
love, has long been comparatively neglected in lit- 
erature because most poets were men. Of late 
woman is conquering every field, and we have seen 
some beautiful poems by feminine writers on the 
subject; of these Josephine Dodge Daskam’s 
(in Scribner's) is perhaps the most beautiful. 
“It is a poem,” one writer affirms, “that will grow 
yellow in many feminine scrap-books.” 





POETRY 


MOTHERHOOD 
By JosepHine Dopce DasKAM 
The night throbs on; O, let me pray, dear lad! 
Crush off his name a moment from my mouth. 
To Thee my eyes would turn, but they go back, 
Back to my arm beside me, where he iay— 
So little, Lord, so little and so warm! 


I cannot think that Thou hadst need of him! 

He was so little, Lord, he cannot sing, 

He cannot praise Thee; all his life had learned 
Was to hold fast my kisses in the night. 


Give him to me—he is not happy there! 
He had not felt this life; his lovely eyes 
Just knew me for his mother, and he died. 
0 


Hast Thou an angel there to mother him? 

I say he loves me best—if he forgets, 

If Thou allow it that my child forgets 

And runs not out to meet me when I come— 


What are my curses to Thee? Thou hast heard 

The curse of Abel’s mother, and since then 

We have not ceased to threaten at Thy throne, 

To threat and pray Thee that Thou hold them 
still 

In memory of us. 


See Thou tend him well, 
Thou God of all the mothers. If he lack 
One of his kisses—ah, my heart, my heart, 
Do angels kiss in heaven? Give him back! 


Forgive me, Lord, but I am sick with grief. 
And tired of tears and cold to comforting. 
Thou art wise, I know, and tender, aye, and good, 
Thou hast my child, and he is safe in Thee, 

And I believe— 


Ah, God, my child shall go 
Orphaned among the angels! All alone. 
So little and alone! He knows not Thee, 
He only knows his mother—give him back. 


The eccentric editor of the London Academy, 
Lord Alfred Douglas, publishes a book of sophis- 
ticated* nonsense verses (The Pongo Papers. 
Greening and Company, London). The author 
claims that his are “the most elaborate nonsense 
verses ever attempted ;” that is perhaps why they 
fail to be amusing. In the introduction he also 
contends that the fact that he has written beau- 
tiful poems in the first flush of his youth is no 
argument against his courting to-day the comic 
sister of the lyric Muse. “There is hardly a 
poet who has ever lived,” he says, “who has not 
written too much. Poor Keats would turn in his 
grave if he could see Mr. Buxton Forman’s com- 
plete edition of his works, and if he were sud- 
denly restored to life his first step, I am sure, 
would be to demand its suppression, and to de- 
stroy all traces of at least two-thirds of it; leav- 
ing only the supreme and perfect pieces which are 
the absolute crown and summit, not only of his 
own work, but of all English poetry. One should 
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only write poetry when one has something definite 
to say, and something, moreover, that cannot pos- 
sibly be said in prose.” Despite his excursion into 
the field where Lewis Carrol is still supreme, the 
lips of the poet have not forgotten to sing. We 
find in a recent number of his periodical this 
beautiful and poetic memorial to his ill-starred 
friend, “The Author of ‘Lady Windemere’s Fan.’” 


THE DEAD POET 

By Lorp AtFrep Douctas 
I dreamed of him last night, I saw his face 
All radiant and unshadowed of distress, 
And as of old, in music measureless, 
I heard his golden voice and marked him trace 
Under the common thing the hidden grace, 
And conjure wonder out of emptiness, 
Till mean things put on beauty like a dress 
And all the world was an enchanted place. 


And then methought outside a fast locked gate 

I mourned the loss of unrecorded words, 

Forgotten tales and mysteries half said, 

Wonders that might have been articulate, 

And — thoughts like murdered singing 
irds. 

And so I woke and knew that he was dead. 


Olive Douglas, the poet’s wife, is a constant 
contributor to The Academy under the new ré- 
gime. Her work, too, is precious and delicate. 
Here is a poem from The Academy that is more 
rugged in style but, within its limitations, no 
less poetic: 


THE BRIDE’S WELCOME 
(County Donegal) 
By Atice FLEMING 
What, did you say, was my sister sayin’? 
“No luck comes where the eyes are green.” 
Take that folly an’ turn it strayin’, 
Green is the luckiest color seen. 
«Isn’t grass green for the eyes to rest in? 
Arn’t the trees of the same sweet hue? 
Mind you this, when she starts her jestin’, 
I’d love you less if your eyes were blue. 


What was my little brother shoutin’? 
“Hair that ’ud match our red cow’s tail.” 
I'll be with him an’ stop his floutin’ 
With a kind little word from the tip of a flail. 
You, with your hair where the sunshine ranges, 
Like the autumn light on the beechen track. 
Is it me would be wantin’ changes? 
I'd love you less if your hair was black. 


What was my poor old mother croakin’? 
“Never a cow and hens but few.” 
Widows, Cushla, is sore provokin’, 
’Tis often all that they’ve left to do. 
She, with her lame back, there at her knittin’, 
Angrv with pain, and sad to be old— 
Mind you this, when she starts her twittin’: 
I’d love you less were you hung with gold. 


“Taken all in all, you have sounded a prophet’s 
bugle to this money-drunken generation. You 
have more passion than any other poet in 
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America. Go forward in the Holy War!” This 
is Edwin Markham’s remarkable tribute to James 
Uppenheim, a powerful, almost violent, young 
poet. Mr. Oppenheim has the vision of a poet, 
and a virile Saxon vocabulary. We only wish he 
were briefer. A strong and characteristic ex- 
ample of his gift appears in Wilshire’s: 


THE CRY OF MAN 
By James OppENHEIM 
What roar as of breaking of Oceans, what cry as 
of seas on the iron-clanging coasts? 
Lo, I peer through an acre of factory-sheds, I see 
in the blackness thin ghosts 
With white faces a-flutter; a thousand machines 
throb, thunder and worry and whirl— 
Only one Soul may I see: a great sunbeam 
splashes the face of a girl. 


Not she a mere scarecrow that wags on a corn- 
field, rag-wrapped, bone-fingered, loose-shod, 

For I see by the agonized whites of her eyes a 
terrible thirsting for God, 

I see by her lips a cry for the Life—O God, I 
could gather her in, 

Warm her with love, bear her off to the hills, and 
purge her of Pain and of Sin! 


Could I bear this, were you mine, O you child? 
Lo, as mine, are you sacred, as mine, you are 
Soul! 

O, through you I reach out to God again, I see 
far-flashing the Goal 

Of the rolling ages, the wild flight of Souls, the 
ages’ vast Millions downtrod 

With dust in their mouths crying for the Lord, in 
the search eternal for God! 


O, Vision of the Ages, pouring forth Millions, O 
Vision of the Ages’ Soul Flight, 

Dropped from God’s hand, winging over Earth, 
till caught by the tides of the Night, 

Homing to the Lord by quick millions in Death— 
still, still through the great flight rolls 

Revelation from God—the pouring of fire—the 
rush to new heights by all Souls! 


For Souls that taste dust thirst for the Lord: in 
the sand-grain the pent Soul bursts, 

Is a life-cell; breaks on, it is sponge; works out 
higher, is reptile; sees sunlight, and thirsts 

More after God up through tiger, through ape; 
till the Soul through its simian ban 

Strains for a flight to the stars, the roll’d 
Heavens, and bursts into glory of Man! 


But, lo, we are half-Souls, dust-tasters—our cry 
is the cry eternal for God, 

So strong that a Christ breaks through, and a 
Lincoln; and we of the dust, one with sod, 
Born in an age of dust, lo, through such souls as 

even you, world-broken Girl, 
See the Light, thirst anew; the last Visions of 
Ages on our eyes like new fight-flags unfurl! 


Plato foretold it, Dante has sung it, Lincoln has 
lived it—our Souls 

Know if they struggled but through a thin film 
they would burst twenty worlds toward our 
Goals— 
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A film! Yet a change as from Czsar to Christ! 
The new great upper air 

Blows all about us—we have but to rise one inch 
of the Soul to be there! 


Yea, brain-fragments alone glimmer and vanish— 
but we, we are human, our hands 

Must build Temples even from the straw, from 
the stubble, pile-spiked in the sea’s rushing 
sands! 

Then how word our Vision? That Christ lived 
the Real: that we live the Unreal, and must 

By our thirst, seek Realities: blowing from the 

world, from our planet, an Age of the Dust! 


For we know, O you Child, that your Want is our 
Sin; that the Wild Excess that but gluts 

Our Souls beyond God, is a Sin; either way the 
Door of Eternity shuts, 

We are closed in with dust; Excess, yea, Excess 
is the lie we must meet with world-shock— 

We must build life anew on the Rock of the Real 
—the Rock of the Real—the Christ-Rock! 


O Child, we must train you in godhood, and build 
a great Home and a Love for your Life— 
We must give you a Faith; you must labor with 

joy; real woman, real mother, real wife !— 
For Earth’s but our cradle—there are stars for 
our feet—world to world cries the flying 
Ideal— 
That which prepares us for Death, that alone, O 
that alone is the Real! 


Which having, then shall our tears be dried? No, 
they shall lay the road’s dust on to death! 
Still lives the ancient strange struggle of the Soul, 
still walk with us Cain and Macbeth, 

Still Judas and Nero!—O God, shall forever drag 
the great Soul on the Earth 

Building, with blows of Pain, gods, his young 
gods, till Death flare, the last Fire-Birth! 


Neither shall glory sit at our tables and circle us 
gliding in cars, 

Neither shall Pleasure be tasted unpaid for—but 
Earth shall roll among stars 

As of old with the terrible Cry of Man—God’s 
infant cradle-swung 

From the Sun and crying he knows not why till 
Death’s sleep-chant has been sung. 


O vast troubled heart of the human, forever, for- 
ever shall hunger be yours, 

David shall brood there, Hamlet shall darken, and 
Joan, with the Faith that endures 


shall lead you on 
shall half- 


The blaze of the fagots, 
Visions—Visions which found 
break, 


Glass in your grasp, and fingers shall bleed, and 
the heart eternally ache! 

One step alone in a thousand years toward God 
is all we can climb, 

But oh, at the next step, lo, we shall find an 
Earth among new skies sublime, 

Where all men are toiling, where all men are 
sunned by the Chance of touching the Peak, 

Of struggling out a Soul, of lifting into God—O, 
the Chance, the Chance but to Seek! 
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To Seek! Not be bound and doomed in the dust! 
And the Seekers, the Millions, far-lifting 
In the dim new ages, we know they shall fail— 
some crushed, some self-lost, some drifting 
Back down the slopes—but the ‘Chance shall be 
theirs, and ten thousand touching the Sun 
Shall pull the race upwards to the City of 
Brothers, till on Earth God’s will be done! 


Till our streets shall be sunned with the joy of 
children, and our shops be busy with men 
oiling together great ends of the Earth, and our 
homes be hallowed again 

With the Mother, the Child! Till our Schools 
shape Souls for an Earth-life ending in 
skies— 

Till we know that a Soul is a Soul, and as such 
is holy before our eyes! 


Then put off the coward—live with the Vision! 

Let me go to my work in the morning 

With fire of God, let me strike in the open, let 
me cry, cry aloud the Age dawning— 

Let my life be Real—faith in my heart! My 
Eternity hangs on this day— 

God in me dies or leaps godward as I ‘thunder 
my yea or my nay! 





And now having listened to the voices of living 
poets, what could be more appropriate than to 
quote from The Independent an eloquent tribute 
to one who has recently died: 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 
By Jort Benton 


Friend of us all, and the maker of lyrics that 
touch and soften the heart— 

Heartfelt, and lavish of fancy and beauty that 
golden-tripped cadence impart— 

Fallen in Azrael’s shadow, and borne to the 
Islands unknown 

Now Poetry loses her lover, 
Knight from her Throne. 


and Letters a 


A Voice that could thrill, and encourage, yet 
winnow the chaff from the wheat, 

There is now not another so genial, so tenderly 
earnest, and sweet; 

Yet it leaves as a monument, greater than state- 
liest marble can show, 

Rare, garnered fruits of his fancy, of music, and 
tint fullest glow. 


Last of the troubadours early, loyal to truth and 
the past, 

Seeing the beauty and wonder of song, and its 
crystalline cast— 

We feel that a seat is left vacant, a voice is made 
suddenly still, 

And a prophet has gone from his forelook, which 
no one hereafter shall fill. 


Sad is this sorrow of Letters, and loss to the 
loftiest Art; 

But we, who knew him in lifetime, from some- 
thing still greater must part; 

Not merely the critic and Poet, suddenly risen 
above 

From this weariful world’s dark troubles—but 
one who had dowered us with Love. 
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and the Critics. 


HE critics, it seems, are a little 
tired of writing about Mr. Mari- 
on Crawford. At least half a 
dozen reproachfully refer to the 
fact that he is the author of 
forty novels which, as some one 

remarks, is more than the share allotted to any 

man, Yet Mr. Crawford is never superficial ; 
his technique is always unerring 

ARETHUSA and his stories invariably of more 

than usual interest. Crawford be- 
gan with marvelous romances; when he had 
thoroly ploughed that field he turned to Rome, 
the city of his soul, and wrote of her so 
faithfully that Wilde compared him to a wo- 
man who once having been in Italy constantly 
referred in her conversation to its beautiful 
sky. His novels, at first chiefly tales of inci- 
dents, gradually deepened into psychology and 
philosophical reflection. In his latest book* he 
reverts to the pure romance of his earlier man- 
ner. Perhaps the will o’ the wisps of criticism 
lured him from the field that he had made his 
awn. Perhaps the old magician desired to 
prove to himself and to his public that he had 
not forgotten his former tricks, perhaps it was 
desire for change, or perhaps his motives were 
more material. Whatever they were he has 
produced, in the words of the Brooklyn Eagle, 

“a very, very good story.” 

The scene of the novel is Constantinople, 
the capital of the decadent Eastern empire, 
when the Turk was already at her gates. Are- 
thusa is a lovely Venetian woman who has 
sold herself into slavery to save her foster- 
mother from starvation. Zeno, “an ex-clerk, 
ex-gambler, ex-soldier of fortune, ex-lay pre- 
bendery of Patios, ex-duellist, ex-Greek gen- 
eral,’ now a merchant, buys her for an old 
Venetian friend who desires to present his 
wife with a female companion in whose selec- 
tion and personal quality he takes more than 
legitimate interest. Once inside Zeno’s home, 
the girl exercises a potent influence over him 
and invites him to take part in a conspiracy 
to dethrone Emperor Andronicus and restore 
his father, John, to power. Her ingenuity 
turns defeat into victory and, after many 
thrilling adventures, too many to set down 
here, the beautiful girl becomes the wife of 
Zeno. Historical elements are introduced with 


* Aretuusa. By F. Marion Crawford. The Macmillan 
Company. 











Mr. Crawford's accustomed dexterity ; still, in 
the opinion of the British critics, he is mis- 
taken if he calls his book a “historical” novel. 
“Considered as a book of adventure,” the Lon- 
don Academy opines, “it must be accorded 
praise, but on no account can the description 
of historical be applied to it with exactitude. 
The necessary atmosphere and character are 
missing, tho, on the other hand, it also lacks 
that artificiality of detail which spoils so many 
attempts to write romance around a historical 
personage.” 

The New York Evening Post takes a less 
favorable view of Mr. Crawford’s story. “We 
note,” it remarks, “that this story has been 
hailed in certain quarters as the best thing Mr. 
Crawford has done since the Saracinesca 
series. Some enterprising person must have 
read all the intervening books, This we cannot 
say we have done; but we seem to recall sev- 
eral out of the number which are far and 
away better than this rather perfunctory ro- 
mance.” To quote further: 

“It is of the popular historical type, great 
names and times used for purposes of color and 
costume in presenting the usual sentimental and 
swashbuckling adventures. Of course, Mr. Craw- 
ford does the trick far better than the ordinar 
performer; but he never (so far as we recall 
quite achieves that last miracle of transmutation 
by which the dross becomes gold. He is merely, 
as the author of some thirty-five novels should 
be, extraordinarily adept, a master of his craft, 
as a craft.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, on the other 
hand, hails the new book enthusiastically as 
“much better than many of Crawford’s recent 
productions” and hopes that “the resourceful 
writer has definitely given up his psychological 
and sociological studies of modern Italian high 
life, and returned to the gentle art of story 
telling.” The reviewer naively continues: 

“Many of Mr. Crawford’s recent books have 
not been entertaining. He has been afflicted with 
the dissection mania which has injured the sales 
of so many novelists of the day. He has taken 
up all kinds of relations between man and man, 
and between man and woman, and, by the appli- 
cation of various psychological reagents, has se- 
cured hypothetical reactions which have appealed 
to him as things of scientific interest. But it all 
has the effect of wearying the reader. 

“Now Mr. Crawford has forgotten all this for 
a time, at least, and has written a real story. 
‘Arethusa’ is told for no other purpose than to 


entertain. It is certainly as good a story as Mr. 
Crawford has ever written, perhaps his best. 


SO 
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“Anyone who likes really good fiction, and at 
tne same time desires his fiction unmixed with 
preachment or problem, cannot afford to miss 
reading ‘Arethusa.’ And at the same time we 
will all devoutly pray that Mr. Crawford will 
henceforth forget that he has any ‘mission,’ and 
that he will devote his great talents to the task 
of entertaining the multitudes.” 


“A Man of Kent,” writing in The British 
Weekly, objects to the author’s growing cyn- 
icism, surprising in a man who, we are told, 
is a convert to the Roman Catholic church 
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and who has shown himself a devout believer. 
Incidentally the reviewer lays his finger on the 
sorest spot in Mr. Crawford’s literary consti- 
tution. “Long ago,” he remarks, “a clever 
American lady said to me, ‘Mr. Crawford's 
heart is as hard as a millstone.’ This is assur- 
edly an exaggeration, and yet perhaps it is the 
want of tenderness more than anything else 
which has kept Mr. Marion Crawford from 
the very high place in fiction to which he was 
entitled.” 


Mr. Mason is a very well bred novelist; he 
interests, but never offends. Never, affirms 
H. B. Mariott Watson in 
THE BROKEN ROAD the Daily Mail (London) 
is he in danger of melo- 
drama, even when you think that he is running 
a risk. “Above all,” he says, “his work is sym- 
pathetic.” This is true, especially of a newly 
published and widely discussed Anglo-Indian 
story, “The Broken Road.”* The theme would 
have been handled in quite another way by Mr. 
Kipling. The latter would have rendered it 
forceful, violent, impassioned. Not so Mr. 
Mason, Says the reviewer: 

“This story is not in the least discomposing ; 
one reads, thrilling but unalarmed. Perhaps it 
is even open to the objection that its action halts 
in places. Mr. Mason’s methods are so delib- 
erate and well-mannered. The opening is a dem- 
onstration at once of Mr. Mason’s power of 
compelling sympathy and of his certainty of 
touch. A group of English officers with native 
regiments are beleaguered in a fortress in Chil- 
tistan. One follows the action with zealous in- 
terest, though one is not yet acquainted with the 
men. But one gets acquainted with them. That’s 
the difference between the superior story-teller 
and his lesser brethren.” 


It is of a broken man rather than of a 
broken road, a reviewer observes, that people 
will be thinking when they read Mr. Mason’s 
story. The broken man is an Indian prince 
who receives his education in England. Ra- 
cial inequality is what F. Taber Cooper in the 
Bookman (New York) calls the “germ idea” 
of the plot. An Englishman and a Hindoo 
Prince love the same woman, and are both 
rejected by her. The ultimate outcome is that 
the Englishman grips his destiny in both hands 
and achieves success while the Hindoo loses 
his grip on life and sinks into degradation. It 
is Shere Ali’s, the young Khan’s, proudest am- 
bition to complete a road that is to open his 
country to civilization. Young Linforth, the 
son of the man who gave his life for the Road, 


* Tue Broxen Roap. By A. E. W. Mason. Scribner’s. 


is his companion of Eton and Oxford; both 
vow to devote their lives to the completion of 
the monumental work. And then the woman 
enters. He realizes that altho he is treated as 
equal in London, no English-bred woman ad- 
mits the possibility of “marrying a nigger.” 
Embittered he returns to India to find that in 
spite of his princely title he is merely a doll in 
the puppet show of the English administration. 
He reverts to barbarism, is hunted down by 
Linforth and exiled to Burmah, where his later 
days are given up to low dissipation. “What,” 
asks Public Opinion (London), “is the key to 
the problem? Does it lie in the spread of such 
institutions as the Mohammedan College at 
Aligarh? It is, perhaps, too early yet to say. 
Rut whether the reader is drawn or not to 
this aspect of Mr. Mason’s book, ‘The Broken 
Road’ remains a work of very remarkable hu- 
man interest.” The racial problem involved is 
not unlike a phase of our own negro problem. 

The reviewer in the Daily Mail (London) 
lays stress on Mr. Mason’s delicate portraiture 
of women. Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, however, is 
of a different opinion. She says (in the Chi- 
cago Tribune) : 

“The atmosphere of the book is as convincing 
when the scene is Indian as when it is English, 
and there are a number of stirring masculine 
characters, but Stevenson himself hardly could 
have done worse with the women. There is the 
Amelia like mother of Linforth, perfectly innocu- 
ous and surfeiting; and there is the Becky like 
heroine, who doesn’t get all she deserves—and 
there is no one else—no woman to represent her 
sex fitly. This makes a depressing hiatus and 
leaves the hero unrewarded for his intrepidity, 
and the victim, Shere Ali, unconsoled for his 
misfortunes. There may be realism in this, but 
a womanless book is a dreary thing. It reminds 
one of those terrible western towns ‘that ain’t 
got a petticoat in the place,’ where the men guf- 
faw when they mean to laugh, and curse when 
they ought to pray, and ‘die with their boots on,’ 
because that’s easier than dying in beds of their 
own making. 


“To be sure, there is one all pervading woman 
in ‘The Broken Road,’ but she is of the tribe of 
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vampires, and so counts only as a destructive 
- agent. The rounded out novel must have women 
in it, playing their true parts. Aside from this 
defect—or deficit—‘The Broken Road’ is one of 
the best pieces of work Mr. Mason has done.” 


We have hardly seen a single unfavorable 
review of “The Broken Road” or (for that mat- 
ter) of its forerunner, “Running Water.” The 
Athenaeum (London) judges the novel to be 
the author’s best since “The Four Feathers.” 
“The lights and shades are cleverly put in, and 


the narrative, in Mr. Mason’s hands, becomes a 
veritable fragment of Doom.” Mr. Cooper con- 
cedes to the book “a certain definite bigness, 
a deep understanding of racial types and fun- 
damental human relations.” Still the very ab- 
sence of hostile comment makes us suspect the 
vitality of the author. It is not always advis- 
able to be too well-bred, at least in literature, 
and the violence and failures of genius are 
more potently impressive than the composure 
of mediocrity at its best. 





This is a remarkable book,* remarkable for 
its strong grip on human life, remarkable also 
for its somewhat amateurish 
THE CRUCIBLE comminglement of romance 
and realism. Its plot is decid- 
edly novel. “When,” says the San Francisco 
Chronicle, “such books issue from the press, 
one must plead skepticism to the theory recent- 
ly put forth by a distinguished critic that there 
are precisely thirty-six situations possible in 
fiction and in the drama, and that all plots are 
made up of these or their combinations. Noth- 
ing in any way resembling this novel has ever 
been presented to the public.” Mr. F. T. 
Cooper, in an article on “Plots That Count,” 
also speaks in most favorable terms of Mr. 
Luther’s book. The plot depends fundamen- 
tally upon development in character. It is a 
study of the influence of a reformatory upon 
a high strung, proud and sensitive girl placed 
there by a miscarriage of justice. In quarrel- 
ing with her sister she caught up a knife 
threateningly, which accidentally grazed the 
flesh of the latter. Then follow three long 
years of prison routine, interrupted by one 
romantic escape. On that occasion she meets 
a young artist who advises her to return to the 
reformatory and then to begin with a “clean 
slate.” Her real expiation, however, begins 
after she reenters the world. The ghost of 
her prison term appears again and again in 
the most embarrassing moments. In the end 
she reaps her reward and becomes the wife of 
the young man who had advised her to return 
to jail. Here Mr. Luther is incurably roman- 
tic, or perhaps it is the fault of his publishers, 
who may have insisted on a happy ending. 
The author dwells fearlessly upon the seamy 
side of life. He is at his best in descriptions 
of the underworld, and he is most successful 
in his portraiture of characters in the lower 
strata. The Mirror (St. Louis) says on this 
point: 
* Tue Cruciate. By Mark Lee Luther. Macmillan’s 


“The life in the cloak stores and big depart- 
ment stores for the girl alone in the world is 
only too true to the facts in some establishments. 
The suggestion that girls have to eke out their 
pay with other resources is strongly put. Jean 
Fanshaw comes through the milling, all right, but 
Amy Jeffries falls by the wayside through her 
amiable susceptibility and comes to a tragic end. 
A character somewhat coarse in fiber, but good- 
natured and upon the whole well-meaning, is Dr. 
Paul Bartlett, who was to marry Jean, but, find- 
ing her to have been a reformatory girl, proposes 
a looser arrangement. Stella Wilks is the vil- 
lainess, somewhat overdrawn as a type that is a 
cross between a variety star and a street-walker. 
Craig Atwood, the society artist, is not very clear- 
ly limned, tho he is wholesome and sound and 
eventually rises to the necessity of the situation 
and backs up his wife against the malice of his 
fashionable female relative and stands by her in 
the nasty mess made by Amy Jeffries’ murder of 
her putative husband for his infatuation with 
Stella Wilks.” 


The melodrama of the closing chapter, in- 
cluding a murder and a suicide, mars, what, 
in Mr. Cooper’s opinion, is otherwise a book 
of serious intent. The Brooklyn Eagle likewise 
regards the first half of the tale as the best. 
“Had,” the reviewer maintains, “the novelist 
been able to maintain the strength and quality 
which make the earlier pages pleasing to the 
ear, ‘The Crucible’ would have been a tale of 
unusual merit.” The Boston Herald approves 
of the eventual triumph of the heroine’s en- 
deavors in Mr. Luther’s book. “He has given 
us,” the reviewer remarks, “a powerful story 
of life in its laws of right and wrong, one in 
which human sympathies are often combative 
with the exacting demands of the straight and 
narrow way, but which hopefully as well as 
courageously points the better way, regardless 
of the cost.” 

If the book fails to convince, it is because of 
the author’s compromise between realism and 
romance. When Mr. Luther attains the cour- 
age of either he will be a force to be reckoned 
with in American fiction. 
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STURDY OAK AND GLINGING VINE 
Tue WiFre—At the meeting today of the Ladies’ 
Society of Psychical Research, we discussed woman’s 
dependence on the stronger male personality. 


HE Husspanp—Yes, my darling 
Tue Wire—And, William, I never before so forci- 
bly realized what a little clinging vine I am! 
—Judge. 





IN RUSSIA 
“Ever been in Siberia?” asked the reporter. 
“Er—yes,” answered the distinguished Russian 


refugee. “I took a knouting there last summer.” 
—Tit-Bits. 
HE HAD HIS OPINION 

A politician, trying to find out Ole Olson’s 
politics, asked, “What do you think, Ole, of 
Bryan running for President?” 

O.e—Ay tank Bryan make good President. Ay 
tank he be elected. 

Potitic1an—What do you think of Roosevelt 
running for a third term? 

Ore—Ay tank Roosevelt make good President. 
Ay tank he be elected. 

Po.itician—Who do you think has the best 
show? 

Ore—Ay tank Ringling Brothers.—Judge. 


SOLD 
SHE (in a friendly tone)—By the way, are you 
going to take supper anywhere tomorrow even- 
ing! 
He (eagerly)—Why, no—not that I know of. 
SHE (serenely)—My! won’t you be hungry the 
next morning!—Yale Record. 


DIDN’T LIKE IT 


She had great trouble with a Chinese cook, 
who could be wakened only by loud knocking and 
much calling at his door every morning. 

Finally she purchased an alarm-clock, and, set- 
ting it at the proper hour, presented it to Sam, 
the cook, who received the gift with a profound 
obeisance, and a little speech upon the. generosity 
of Americans. 

The next morning, at the breakfast-table, Sam 
appeared, and with solemn dignity returned the 
clock to his mistress, saying: 

“Me no likey; him wake me up !”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 











A WISE SLEUTH 


Chief Kohler of the Cleveland police has a de- 
tective who, if reports are true, works by inves- 
tigation rather than by deduction. 

It is said that this sleuth, examining a jewel- 
er’s window that had been broken, muttered 
sagely : 

“Umph! This is more serious than I thought. 
It’s broke on both sides.”—Everybody’s. 


A SOLEMN MOMENT 


The mountainous waves threatened to engulf 
the struggling ship at any moment. The captain 
ordered a box of sky-rockets and flares brought 
to the rail, and with his own hands ignited them, 
in the hope that they would make known his dis- 
tress to some passing ship. 

Amid the rockets’ red glare a tall, thin, austere 
individual made his way to the rail and reproved 
the captain as follows: 

“Captain, I must protest against this unseemly 
bravado. We are now facing death. This is no 
time for a celebration.”—Everybody’s. 








AT ONE FELL SWOOP 


“Have you got any of those preparations for 
removing superfluous hair?” asks the man who 
enters the drug-store with a firm tread and a set 
countenance. 

“Yes, sir,” answers the druggist. 

“Give me a pint. I want to use it on my head.” 

“But, man, you haven’t got any superfluous 
hair on your head. You're nearly bald now. 

“T know it. And I’ve got so aggravated and 
tired watching the confounded hair leaking off 
day by day, that I want to remove the rest of it 
at one sweep and have the agony over.”—Success. 





CULTIVATING THE POWER OF 
OBSERVATION ; 

“How many seed compartments are there in 
an apple?” he asked. No one answered. “And 
yet,” continued the school inspector, “all of you 
eat many an apple in the course of a year, and 
see the fruit every day, probably. You must learn 
to notice the little things in Nature.” 

The talk of the inspector impressed the chil- 
dren, and at recess the teacher overheard them 
discussing it. A little girl, getting her compan- 
ions around her, gravely said: 

“Now, children, just 
suppose I am Mr. Rob- 
inson. You've got to 
know more about com- 
mon things. If you don’t, 
you'll all grow up to be 
fools. Now tell me, 
Maggie,” she continued, 
looking sternly at a play- 
mate, “how many feath- 
ers are there on a hen?’ 
—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





CORNERED 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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PAT’S CLOCK LOST ITS ENGINEER 


An old Irishman, rising about five o’clock 
every morning, bought an alarm-clock. The 
clock was all right for a few days and then one 
morning failed to ring. Pat took the clock to 
a jeweler and wanted to know what was the 
matter. The jeweler opened the clock, and as 
he took the back out of it a dead cockroach fell 
out. Pat looked at the roach and said: 

“No wonder the clock stopped; the engineer 
is dead.”—Sis Hopkins. 





ANSWERED 


A member of an eminent St. Louis law firm 
went to Chicago to consult a client. When he 
arrived he found that he had unaccountably for- 
gotten the client’s name. He telegraphed his 
partner, “What is our client’s name?” 

The answer read, “Brown, Walter E. Yours 
is Allen, William B.”—Everybody’s. 





HOW IT WORKS 


Once there was a struggling young author 
who was blest with many friends, all of whom 
told him that he was the coming great writer 
of the country. 

- one day a bright thought struck him. He 
said: 

“T will publish my book, and all my friends 
who admire it so much will buy my book, and 
I will be rich.” 

So he printed his book. 

And all of his friends waited for him to send 
them autographed copies of his book. 

And so his books were sold as junk. 

And ever after he didn’t have any friends.— 
Success. j 





AN INCONSIDERATE HUSBAND 

FaRMER STACKRIDER (ruminatingly)—I kinda 
b’lieve I’ll buy me one o’ these ’ere safety razors 
that I see adve’tised so much. 

Mrs. STACKRIDER (peevishly)—Yes, that’s just 
exactly like you, Jason! You ain’t got no more 
consideration for a toilin’ woman than a mill- 
stun! How do you s’pose I can rip up seams 
with a safety razor?—Puck. 








Jimmiz Froc—Oh, mamma; Baby’s got a foot! 
—Ft. Worth Record. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


LAW ENFORCEMENT AT WHISKY 
“What are they moving the church for? 
“Well, stranger, I’m the mayor of these diggin’s, 
an’ I’m for law enforcement. We’ve got an ordinance 
which says no saloon shall be nearer than three 
hundred feet from a church. I gave ’em three days 
to move the church.” 


GULCH 


—Judge. 


EXPLAINS 


“Why does the professor have all those letters 
tacked on to his name?” 

“That shows that he got there by degrees.”— 
Pick-Me-Up. 





NATURE FAKES 


Five little nature fakes, 
Telling lies galore, 
One saw a cat crochet— 
Then there were four. 


Four little nature fakes, 
With the truth made free, 

One heard a lobster sing— 
Then there were three. 


Three little nature fakes, 
Not a word is true, 

One saw a turtle fly— 
Then there were two. 


Two little nature fakes, 
What will now be done? 
One heard a leopard laugh— 

Then there was one. 


One little nature fake, 
Told a tale to stun, 

He saw an ostrich swim— 
Then there was none. 


—Metropolitan Magazine. 




















THE SENATOR WITH THE LONGEST TERM OF SERVICE IN HISTORY 


Last month William_Boyd Allison, of Iowa, completed his thirty-fifth year of continuous service in the 
United States Senate. “He looks the Solon,” says one writer, “with his massive leonine head and its im- 
mense forehead and mass of gray hair.’”” He is a member of the three most important committees: Rules, 
Appropriations, Finance. 





